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DEATH BY ROCK 'N’ ROLL 





Fortunately it’s brilliant.’ 


8/10 CLASSIC ROCK 


‘The spectre of death 
| is never far away, and 
provides a motivating force 
for Taylor to lay it all 
on the line so fearlessly.’ 


4/5 KERRANG! 


An album that, 
although sombre in 
context, does not see them 
aim for subtlety. 


3/5 NME 


It has to be said straight away; 
THE BEST ALBUM TO DATE,’ 
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‘Pushing ever forward 
with the aim of achieving 
their own place in the 
upper echelons.’ 
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Sunday October 23" BELFAST Ulster - Monday October 24" DUBLIN (/RE) Olympia 

Wednesday October 26% GLASGOW Barrowlands - Thursday October 27% MANCHESTER Academy 1 
Saturday October 29" NEWCASTLE 02 City Hal! - Sunday October 30° BIRMINGHAM 02 Academy 1 
Tuesday November 1* BRISTOL 02 Academy 1 - Wednesday November 2° SOUTHAMPTON Guildhall 
Thursdey November 3 NORWICH The Nick Rayns LCR - Saturday November 5" LONDON 02 Brixton Academy 
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e made it! Welcome to 
the 300th issue of Classic 
Rock magazine. Nearly a 

quarter of a century ago, a 
motley crew of rock writers 
had a crazy idea to launch a 

magazine that really 
celebrated and explored the 
music that they loved. There was no other game in 
town that did just that, so in true Field Of Dreams 
‘build it and they will come’ fashion, Classic Rock 
arrived kicking and screaming into the world. I’m 
proud to say that many of that original launch team, 
and the folk who built the mag up throughout its 
lifetime, are still very much involved in the magazine 
today. I bet they had no idea back then that in 2022 
we'd be marking this amazing milestone. 

Yet here we are. Incredibly. This month we celebrate 0" ISSUE COLLECRORIMEDETT 


300 issues by talking to many of high-voltage y CLASSIC 
rock’rrroll’s finest. Many of whom - like many of our POC 


contributors and readers -— have been with us since 
the get-go, and others - again, like contributors and 
readers — who have joined us along the way. Whether 
established legend or up-and-comer, they look back 
at what they were up to in 98, what they’ve been up 





to since, and discuss the state of rock’n’roll today. The Uimat 
In signing off, I'd like to take a moment to give JIMMY PAGE + BRIAN MAY + OZEYOSBOURNE 
: ; ‘ ‘ GENE SIMMONS + BRUCE DICKINSON 
a shout out to Classic Rock’s editorial team, who Mee 


unfailingly deliver the goods every single month - 
take a bow Polly, Darrell, Ian, Paul, Dave, Fraser. 

We really hope you enjoy this month’s issue, so 
erab yerself a celebratory beverage of choice, sit back 
and get stuck in. Here’s to the next 300! 
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Save money, get your issues early and 


. | get exclusive ie ete rhe nefits. 
Sian Llewellyn, vere w.mytavouritemagazines.co.uk 
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The Classic Rock team choose their favourite album released during the magazine’s lifetime... 
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ALL PHOTOS: ROSS HALFIN 


“I’m the band’s Mister 
Common Sense” 








Unsung hero Brad Whittord on a new photo book and restarting the Aerosmith machine. 


“Bh 
Ny 








PHOTOGRAPHER ROss HALFIN thought he had 
named his book on Aerosmith guitarist Brad Whitford 
after a stage announcement from the band’s 1978 live 
album Live! Bootleg... until the words concerned turned 
out to have been misheard. For decades, Halfin thought 
Steven Tyler had announced Lord Of The Thighs with 

a cry of: “Listen to Whitford.” Until he was corrected by 
the singer, who had simply said: “Mr Whitford.” 

Either way, Listen To Whitford made for a great title for 
a collection of images of a member of the celebrated 
American group, aman whose profile and recognition 
falls short of that of Tyler or guitarist Joe Perry —the 
so-called Toxic Twins. 

With Aerosmith having taken the decision to cancel 
their most recent visit to Europe, the new book seemed 
like a good excuse to place a call to Mr Whitford. Here’s 
what he had to say... 


Listen To Whitford is mainly a photo book, although 
there are words from musicians such as Kirk Hammett 
and Dave Navarro, and Robert ‘Nitebob’ Czaykowski, 
Aerosmith’s soundman from the late seventies and early 
eighties. Hammett says you are an “anchoring force” for 
the band. Do you take that as a compliment? 
Absolutely I do. It’s something that I hear often. There’s 
a lot of truth to it, and I do have that force about me. 
[like to keep things together. Within the band I’m 
probably Mister Common Sense. 


Navarro insists that, musically speaking, you are the 
“unsung hero” of the group. 

Again, it’s a nice comment. I was never really concerned 
with putting myself forward into an area of the stage 
that was already very busy. Steven and Joe have such 
commanding presences, but for a band to succeed you 
need a little balance. You can't have everybody vying for 
that sort of attention. Had we done so, I don’t think the 
band would have lasted as long as it has. 


You were recently the final member of Aerosmith to turn 
seventy. Aerosmith really are a band of the seventies now. 
[Laughs] Wow. I hadn't considered that. Can Aerosmith 
become a band of the eighties all over again? At this 
point in our career, I'd have to say that anything is 


possible. It could happen. 


Classic Rock is celebrating an anniversary of its own, 
our three-hundredth issue. Back in November 1998, 
Aerosmith had just notched their one and only US 
Number One single with I Don’t Want To Miss 

A Thing. It must have been a good time in your life? 

It really was. That song being used in the movie 
[Armageddon] had been very well planned and marketed, 
and it was real fun to be a part of its success. We had 

a oreat time when we were taken to NASA and shown 
lots of things that people are not usually allowed to see. 
We were allowed to use a flight simulator. 


Going from the rock world to topping the pop chart, was 
it a taste of a different kind of fame? 
I guess that it was. That song hastouchedsomany > 


Photo 1 

Whitford: “A band line-up photograph, 
all sweaty straight after the Sao Paulo 
show in 2017. None of us knew that the 
following day we'd be flying back to the 
States (due to Tyler suffering a seizure), 
though | was aware of Steven having 

a health issue. It was easier to treat it in 
Los Angeles than in South America.” 


Photo 2 

Whitford: “Hanging out with Kiss 

in Sacramento. Both bands started 
at around the same time period, 
but what set us apart was the way 
Kiss presented themselves. At first 
| thought: ‘Wait a minute, you can't 
do that.’ But boy was | wrong. It was 
a brilliant concept.” 


Photo 3 

Whitford: “Here's Johnny Depp with 
us at the LA Forum in 2014. Johnny is 
avery good musician. He has a sound 
and approach of his own but he fits 
right in with Aerosmith. | love it when 
he plays with us.” 


Photo 4 

Whitford: “Backstage at the 
Meadowlands Arena in New Jersey, on 
a tour for our 1985 album Done With 
Mirrors. We were out with Ted Nugent. 
We did a lot of shows with Ted, who 
had the same management as us. Ted 
Nugent and Aerosmith was always 

a great show.” 


Photo 5 

Whitford: “| love this photo of myself 
with Jimmy Page, who came to see 

us at the O2 Arena in London in 2010. 
Jimmy is a hero and true gentleman. 

| saw Led Zeppelin in 1969 on their 
second American tour. The following 
day | bought a Les Paul just like Jimmy’s 
- though probably not as nice as the 
one he had.” 


Photo 6 

Whitford: “The Reading Festival in 
1977, acomplete mud bath. But | love 
festivals because there are always 
interesting people backstage. And of 
course it was exciting for Aerosmith to 
be in Europe for the first time.” 


Photo 7 

Whitford: “Steven and | together 
backstage at the Download Festival 
in 2017. We're not in the mud there, 
are we? How times had changed 
from Reading.” 
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people. It became an anthem for couples. 
To this day, when we do it I watch the 
crowd, and ninety per cent of the time it’s 
the guys singing into the girls’ ears, not 
the girl singing to the guy. There’s a very 
romantic element to that song. You want 
a great song like I Don’t want To Miss 

A Thing, [its composer] Dianne Warren is 
always top of the list to call. 


Steven, Joe and drummer Joey Kramer 
have all written autobiographies, each of 
them entertaining for different reasons. 
Have you got a book in you too? 

I've given that subject a lot of thought, but 
how do I tell the same story in a different 
way? I won't just regurgitate what people 
have already read. I do havea concept in 
mind, a more personal approach that 
would involve my growing up and also 
talking to some of the people who helped 
with our success. 


You must have been disappointed by the 
postponements and ultimate cancellation 
of Aerosmith’s European tour? 

Well, there’s been a lot of difficulty in the 
last two years. Things just came to 

a screeching halt for the band. I definitely 
found it difficult. 


In 2021 you were quoted voicing doubts 
over whether Aerosmith would ever play 
live again. 

That was during the covid era, and 

I wasn't seeing a lot of bright lights and 
positivity. I was thinking about our ages. 
It started to look like [stopping] was a real 
possibility. Now I’m more confident, 
though I guess we won't know for sure 
until we turn on the Aerosmith machine 
and see how it runs again. 


Joey Kramer has been in and out of the 
band, with a stand-in being used. What’s 
his current status within Aerosmith? 
[After a long silence] I’m not sure how to 
answer that. I don’t know howit will play 
out. It’s been almost two years since we 
played last, [a residency] in Las Vegas, and 
we hada very difficult time then. All of us 
are getting older, and health issues make 


things difficult. 


A deal has been signed to revamp and 
reissue Aerosmith’s entire catalogue. 
With a decade passing since Music From 
Another Dimension!, will there also be 
a brand new record from the band? 
Unfortunately, no. I've made some 
efforts to get the band back into the 
studio, and for whatever reason it just 
doesn’t work out. In Las Vegas there was 
a studio right across the street, but [the 
creative process] can’t be forced. The 
light switch has to come on. I'd like to 
think it could still happen, but right now 
it just hasn't. DL 


Listen To Whitford is available via ‘Rufus 


‘Publications (rufuspublications.com). 
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Mark Lanegan 


Everett True remembers one of the greatest singers of his generation. 


“SCREAMING TREES ARE just too good to be huge, 
to be spread thin. You can see no earthly reason 
why they aren’t the biggest rock band on the planet; 
you realise how Chris Cornell or Eddie Vedder or 
even James Hetfield would kill to write anything 
that’s played tonight,” wrote Melody Maker critic Neil 
Kulkarni in 1996, the year the Ellensburg, WA group 
released their tumultuous seventh album, Dust—the 
album that should have swept all before it. 

The band had everything: volatile chemistry; epic, 
sweeping rock anthems; long, flailing hair, and riffs 
to match; and in singer Mark Lanegan an old-school 
bluesman with a whisky-laced honeyed growl of 
a voice —and the lifestyle to go with it. Obituaries that 
have appeared since his recent death at the age of 57 
refer to him as “perhaps the greatest singer of his 
generation”. Quite a claim, considering his peers. 

I first met Mark in the early 1990s. He'd been 
picking up loose change thrown at me on stage 
where I'd gate-crashed a bill featuring Nirvana, 
Screaming Trees and man-mountain Tad Doyle. 
“Here. It comes to a dollar seventy-one,” he carefully 
counted out, before leading me off to play pinball. 

Screaming Trees were a howling force of nature 
that night, light years ahead of their friends in terms 
of musical progression and soul. It was no secret that 
Cobain viewed Lanegan (a very close friend and drug 
buddy) with something approaching awe. 

Although it was via Screaming Trees that Lanegan 
came to prominence—he met the group’s founding 
members, Gary Lee and Van Conner, while working 
as a repo man for their parents, reclaiming TV sets 
from trailer-park residents in Ellensburg —his voice 
was in great demand elsewhere. As it should have 
been. He was a guest vocalist with, among others, 
Queens Of The Stone Age (most notably on their 
debauched breakthrough album Rated R), and 
collaborated with Afghan Whigs singer Greg Dulli (as 
the Gutter Twins), Martina Topley-Bird, Manic Street 
Preachers, and Isobel Campbell (Belle & Sebastian) 
with whom he recorded three albums, including 
2006's Mercury Prize-nominated Milkwhite Sheets. 

Lanegan’s dark side was well documented. He 
began drinking to excess at the age of 12. When 
a doctor told him he wouldn't live out his twenties if 
he didn’t quit alcohol, he turned to heroin to curb his 


raging alcoholism. “I probably wouldn’t have made it 
past ten years old if] hadn’t had music,” he told me in 
‘96 when I caught up with the Trees at Lollapalooza, 
with Josh Homme on second guitar. “Or twelve. Or 
fifteen. Or eighteen. Or twenty. Just the last few 
months...” His mood was dark that day, bordering 
somewhere between self-hate and self-disgust. He 
blamed himself for scoring Kurt’s last few fixes of 
heroin and not returning his calls in the final few days 
of the Nirvana singer’s life. It was only intervention 
from Kurt’s widow Courtney Love, who paid for him 
to enter rehab, that saved Mark’s life back then. 

Lanegan never shied away form the harsh truths 
of his life, the way his addictions contributed to 
numerous fights and countless ended friendships. 
Hedonism has a very dark side indeed. 

“I could try and kill myself a million fucking ways 
and have—unintentionally, of course — but it just 
doesn’t seem to happen,” he told me. “So, you know... 
I'll just stay on the fucking road and make music, and 
hopefully leave something behind that is a worthy 
tribute to all those who should still be here and 
making music that was so much fucking better than 
anything I ever did. That's all.” 

And man, did he ever fucking do that. 

In later years, people would talk about how Mark 
Lanegan could be intimidating and scary. Which he 
encouraged, for sure, especially with the release of 
two recent memoirs: the unflinchingly honest Sing 
Backwards And Weep (2020), in which he seemed to 
call out every musician of his generation, and last 
year’s candid, traumatic covid-response book Devil 
In A Coma. He never seemed anything but incredibly 
gentle to me, though. 

I remember Mark saying to me in those strange, 
sad days following Kurt’s death that Kurt loved me. 
(Mark had taken it upon himself to look after me 
when we met by chance at the singer's house the day 
Kurt's body was discovered — the two of us isolated 
by circumstance and nature. We said little to each 
other, just stared in silence and pretended we didn't 
notice when the other had been crying.) I never knew 
whether it was true or not, but it was a nice thing to 
say, you know? He didn't need to say that. 

Kurt loved you, Mark. That's for damn sure. 

We all did. 
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Thank you... 
and good night. 





Betty Davis 


July 26, 1945 - February 9, 2022 


Known affectionately as the Godmother of 
Funk, North Carolina-born Davis made 
music with a no-holds-barred, sexually 
charged presentation that influenced 
Prince, Jimi Hendrix and Madonna. She 
was married to Miles Davis and appeared 
on the cover of his 1969 album Filles De 
Kilimanjaro, Lenny Kravitz said of her: “This 
lady was hip before hip was hip.” She was 
76 when she died from cancer. 


Nick Tesco 


October 3, 1954 - February 25, 2022 


Nick Tesco was a co-founder and the 
original lead vocalist of the Camberley 
punk-reggae band The Members. Born 
Nicholas Guy Lightowlers and renamed 
after the cheapest supermarket around, 
Tesco was moved to become a musician 
after seeing The Stranglers. He was 

a fiery commentator on social media, 

a broadcaster and a journalist. Prior to his 
death, aged 67, he had suffered from poor 
health for some time. 


Sandy Nelson 


December 1, 1938 —- February 14, 2022 


Drummer Sandy Nelson's instrumental 
single Let There Be Drums, a US Top 10 hit 
in 1961, became the launching pad for 
thousands of aspiring percussionists. As 
well as having several more instrumental 
hits, he released 30 albums and was 

a session drummer on many other hits. 
Nelson was 83 years old when he died 
from complications of a stroke he had 
suffered in 2017. 


Jon Appleton 


January 4, 1939 —- January 30, 2022 


American Jon Appleton was a composer, 
professor and a pioneer of electronic and 
electro-acoustic music who was part of 

a team that developed the Synclavier, an 
early digital synthesiser, in the 70s. Notable 
artists who used the Synclavier include 
Frank Zappa, Kraftwerk and Genesis's Tony 
Banks. Appleton was 85 when he died. 
Cause of death is yet to be announced. 


Derek ‘The Draw’ 
Hussey 
Died February 18, 2022 


lan Dury coined Derek Hussey’s nickname 
due to his prowess as an artist. After 
Dury’s death in 2000, his friend and 
minder ‘The Draw’ took over as frontman 
with The Blockheads. After Hussey, who 
was 64, died in his sleep, a statement at 
the lan Dury official Twitter page described 
him as a “frontman for a new era, a poet, 

a storyteller - a man of distinction and wit". 
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Ian McDonald 
June 25, 1946 - February 9, 2022 


FEW MUSICIANS GET to be a co-founder of even one 
iconic rock group. lan McDonald was there at the start 
of two—King Crimson and Foreigner. The 75-year-old 
multi-instrumentalist has died from colon cancer. 

Crimson’s Robert Fripp said: “Ian brought musicality, 
an exceptional sense of the short and telling melodic line, 
and the ability to express that on a variety of instruments.” 

Foreigner leader Mick Jones said: “When I had the idea 
of forming the band, Ilan was among the first I turned to. 
He was and always will bea giant on the English 
progressive rock scene. He was a musician of great 
substance and versatility.” 

McDonald, who had served for five years in the British 
army as a bandsman, co-founded King Crimson in 1968, 
and with them recorded the band’s classic debut album In 
The Court Of The Crimson King before quitting the group, 
along with drummer Michael Giles, to release the 
McDonald And Giles album in 1970. 

McDonald joined Foreigner in 1976, playing guitar as 
well as woodwinds and keyboards on their first three 
albums: Foreigner, Double Vision and Head Games. 

As well as releasing a solo album, Driver's Eyes, in 1999, 
McDonald also had a career as a session musician, notably 
playing on T.Rex’s 1971 hit Get It On (Bang A Gong). Among 
others he played with Steve Hackett and John Wetton on 
the live album The Tokyo Tapes in 1998, and was a member 
of the 21st Century Schizoid Band alongside other former 
Crimson members and current Crimson guitarist and 


singer Jakko Jakszyk. 





_ Gavin Martin 





In 2017, along with singer Lou Gramm and Al 
Greenwood, he joined the current Foreigner line-up on 
stage in New York to celebrate the band’s 40th 
anniversary. This was the first of several such reunions. 

Most recently, McDonald was a part of the New York- 
based band Honey West. JE/DL 


i  Mer,, 


Gavin Martin (left) 
) with Stiff Little 
Fingers’ Jake Burns. 


NME, Daily Mirror and Classic Rock writer has died in Barbados, aged 60. 


BORN IN BELFAST and raised in Bangor, County Down, 
Gavin started writing about music in 1977 when he 
published his hand-written fanzine Alternative Ulster 
(which would lend its title to Stiff Little Fingers’ enduring 
punk classic). 

After working as a freelance stringer for NME for 
a couple of years—he first made an appearance in the 
paper's letters page when he was 13, and supplied reviews 
while still a schoolboy at Bangor Grammar — Gavin 
moved to London in 1980 to become the title’s Media 
Editor and features writer. 

During a long association with the paper, he 
interviewed the Sex Pistols, Pogues, Joe Strummer, Pete 
Townshend, U2, Bruce Springsteen, Neil Young, R.E.M. 
and a host of others. 

In the 90s, Gavin took his ebullient, passionate and 
poetic style of writing to VOX magazine where he 
manned the media desk while drinking mushroom 
tea in his bare feet. He was also published in The Times, 
Guardian, Independent, Loaded, GQ and Uncut, and had 
pieces on Michael Jackson, Van Morrison and Frank 
Sinatra featured in The Faber Book Of Pop and Rock ’N’ Roll 


Is Here To Stay, and was the Daily Mirror's regular Music 
Critic from 2001. 

Gavin was possessed of an acerbic wit, an 
encyclopaedic brain, broad impeccable taste and an 
unflinching devotion to the truth that meant he'd never 
pull a critical punch. This would occasionally put him at 
loggerheads with the artists he'd encounter. 

During a particularly messy confrontation with 
Van Morrison, an artist with whom he always enjoyed 
a volatile relationship, Morrison called him “a monkey on 
my back”, and demanded someone supply him with a tape 
recorder of his own; he intended to conduct an interview 
with Gavin, so he would “know what it was like”. They 
later reconciled. 

Gavin Martin was a one-off. In 1994 he famously 
interviewed the 25-years-dead Rolling Stone Brian Jones 
via a psychic for an NME cover story; his Talking Musical 
Revolutions live events brought live interviews to the 
stage, illuminating the innate rock’n’roll in the spoken 
and written word; his 2016 debut album, also titled 
Talking Musical Revolutions, is a lost classic that you really 
ought to investigate. IF 
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May 29, 1945 - February 19, 2022 


THE WORLD OF rock music has paid tribute to Procol 
Harum singer and pianist player Gary Brooker, who 

has died of cancer. Deep Purple drummer Ian Paice was 
among those to pay tribute the 76-year-old, describing 
him as “one of the giants of English music.” Van der Graaf 
Generator frontman Peter Hammill described Brooker 
“an inspirational figure”. 

London-born Brooker founded Procol Harum in 1966, 
and a year later the group’s legacy was secured with their 
worldwide hit single A Whiter Shade Of Pale, with Brooker's 
mournful vocals and haunting electric piano work very 
much to the fore. 

His career had begun in 1962 asa 17-year-old when he 
co-founded The Paramounts, along with guitarist Robin 
Trower. After they disbanded in 1966, the following year 
Brooker and lyricist Keith Reid formed Procol Harum, 
which again included Trower. Procol Harum took their 
unusual name from a pedigree Siamese cat owned by an 
associate of the group. Brooker was never fond of the 
moniker, saying: “I think it was a silly name.” 

Despite the enormous success of A Whiter Shade Of 
Pale, which sold more than 10 million copies worldwide, 
Procol were known as an albums band, with their 60s 
and 70s releases Shine On Brightly, A Salty Dog and the 
conceptual Grand Hotel recognised as a major part of the 
progressive rock boom of the period. In 1972 they 
released the live album Procol Harum Live: In Concert With 
The Edmonton Symphony Orchestra, regarded by some as the 
group’s career highlight. 

After Procol Harum split in 1977, Brooker released 
his first solo album, No More Fear Of Flying, and also 
worked with his then neighbour Eric Clapton on the 
latter’s 1981 album Another Ticket. Brooker also 
collaborated with George Harrison on three albums, and 


with the Alan Parsons Project (singing on Limelight on 
1985's Stereotomy), Kate Bush (he played Hammond 
organ on her 1983 album The Red Shoes and 2005's Aerial), 
and the recently deceased Ian McDonald. He also toured 
with Ringo Starr’s All Starr Band and Bill Wyman’s 
Rhythm Kings. 

Brooker released two further solo albums, 1982’s Lead 
Me To The Water and 1985’s Echoes In The Night, and in 1986 
appeared in the film version of Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
Evita, starring Madonna. 

Procol Harum re-formed in 1991. They released their 
most recent album, Novum, in 2017, followed by the 
Missing Persons (Alive Forever) EP last year. They headlined 
the Prog stage at Ramblin’ Man Fair in 2016, and the 
following year celebrated their 50th anniversary at 
London’s Royal Festival Hall with the Senbla Symphony 
Orchestra and the English Chamber Choir. 

Brooker was made an MBE in 2003, and 15 years later 
Procol Harum were inducted to the Rock And Roll Hall 
Of Fame when A Whiter Shade Of Pale was honoured. He 
fought and lost a legal battle with former Procol 
bandmate Matthew Fisher, who claimed to have 
composed the distinctive organ riff on A Whiter Shade Of 
Pale. Fisher and Brooker shared the song’s royalties. 

“It goes without saying that Gary will be sorely 
missed,” Tweeted Robin Trower. “Sail on Gary, sail on...” 
Alan Parsons said: “Gary was a superb artist and he 

will be greatly missed.” Steve Winwood referred to 
Brooker as “an inspired singer, a very capable musician 
and writer of the iconic Whiter Shade Of Pale”. 

“Gary was a master of song. We began chart buzzing 
together on the same label, Deram, in 1966,” said Yusuf, 
aka Cat Stevens. “God bless him with a brighter shade 
of peace.” FL/DL 


Don Craine 
March 29, 1945 - February 24, 2022 


Formed in Middlesex, the Downliners Sect 
enjoyed cult success during the 60s. 
Noted for a blues-based take on R&B 
themes, it was once written that they 
made The Pretty Things seem “positively 
suave’. Born Mick O'Donnell, frontman 
Don Craine was also part of a reunited 
line-up that recorded the 1979 album 
Showbiz, followed by three more between 
1991 and 2007. He was 76 years old. 


Tony Matuzak 


November 18, 1961 - February 17, 2022 


Tony Matuzak, a former guitarist with 
American shock-rockers Lizzy Borden, has 
died of heart failure. He was 59. Matuzak 
was part of the group from 1983 to 1986, 
and contributed to their full-length studio 
debut Love You To Pieces. Frontman Lizzy 
Borden commented: “Tony's style reflected 
his personality, and to hear him play was 
to know him. RIP, brother.” 


Greg Webster 


January 4, 1938 - January 14, 2022 


The last surviving member of the original 
Ohio Players has died at the age of 84, 
due to undisclosed cause. Greg Webster 
was the Dayton-based group's original 
drummer, and was with them from 1964 
to 1973. Formed as the Ohio Untouchables 
in 1959, they were known for a direct, rock- 
friendly style of funk. Webster's technique 
and beats were much emulated in the 
hip-hop world. 


Pete McClanahan 


Died February 19, 2022 


Pete McClanahan, the original bassist with 
Warrior Soul, has died of unknown cause. 
He played on all of the American alt.metal 
band's first five albums, from 1990 to ‘95, 
after which frontman/leader Kory Clarke 
disbanded them. They reunited in 2000. 
McClanahan played live with the band 
again for a few months during 2013. 


Roger ‘Rags’ Segal 


Died February 14, 2022 


A tragic act of violence has claimed the life 
of Roger Segal, bassist with both Trashlight 
Vision, who he co-founded, and Sorry And 
The Sinatras. The 49-year-old was 
discovered a car park in Philadelphia, having 
been stabbed fatally in the stomach. 

A GoFundMe appeal was launched to pay 
Segal’s funeral costs. 


‘Big’ John Harte 


November 15, 1951 - February 11, 2022 


Members of Iron Maiden and Kiss have 
expressed their sadness after bodyguard 
to the stars ‘Big’ John Harte died at the age 
of 70. The New Jersey-ite was hired by 
Kiss in 1975, joining Maiden in '83. He also 
toured with Prince and Billy Idol. Kiss’s 
Paul Stanley praised Harte as someone 
capable of “babysitting and coddling four 
spoiled and needy rock stars who were 
always vying for attention and affirmation 
that they were his favourite”. 
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s Classic Rock's inaugural issue hit newsstands, Jimmy 
Page was already one of the genre’s most recognised, 
respected and revered icons. His trailblazing tenure 
with Led Zeppelin apparently over, he’d recently 
reconvened with Robert Plant for Unledded and 

Walking Into Clarksdale's palate-cleansing 
reinventions, and was on the cusp of hooking 
up with The Black Crowes to revisit Zep’s 
catalogue in significantly rambunctious style. 

Twenty-four years later, the recipient of our 2007 Living Legend 

award pours himself a glass of water to consider his early-twenty- 
first century and his, as yet tantalisingly unwritten, future. 


When Classic Rock launched in 1998, the musical landscape was 
very different to how it is now. 

There was a really thriving musical community going on and 
surprises coming out around that time. People were 
still pushing their abilities and coming out with great 
stuff right across the board. The main difference 
between then and now was that there were a lot of 
guitar-based bands around. I was always fascinated to 
see what people could come up with in that format, 
because that was always the responsibility I'd given 
myself, really: to push guitar music in directions that 
maybe hadn't been explored before, certainly up until 
that point in time. So there was a lot of really good 
stuff going on, but I wouldn’t necessarily know about it, because 
I was always so deeply involved in what I was doing. 


You’d just begun your collaboration with The Black Crowes. 

That started at the Café De Paris: I was playing at a charity event 
for Warchild, and Chris and Rich [Robinson] came along to be 
part of the band. And my goodness gracious... Rich is massive, 
his guitar sound and riffs are brilliant, and then you've got Chris 
who is an absolutely amazing vocalist. So just to be jamming with 
them for that one night was incredible. Rich was just soaring with 
this improvising and having as good a time as I was. In fact we're 
all having a great time and really enjoying it. So a little later their 
manager called me up and asked if I'd like to repay the favour by 
playing with them in the States, so I said I'd love to. Going into 
rehearsals, I figured I might have to show them how to play this 
and that, but not a bit of it, they knew the music inside out. 

I thought: “This is so great, there’s a lot of love and mutual respect 
here. We're going to have a great time.” And we did. 


Speaking of the Café De Paris, you came along to the first Classic 
Rock Awards, attended most of them and were honoured as our 

Living Legend in 2007. What are your memories of those events? 
I just remember them being fun. They were tribal, and in a good 
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— JUIMIMEY 
PAGE. 


As the gatekeeper of Led Zeppelin’s legacy, even performing Whole Lotta Love at the 
Beijing Olympics in 2008, Classic Rock's Living Legend continues to inspire new generations. 


“I wanted to show 
what Led Zeppelin 
was like in the studio, 
how raw and edgy.” 





Jimmy's first 
cover appearance 
on CR, issue 6. 
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way. There was a good spirit to it and it was always pretty 
respectful. The bands that played did a really good job, because it 
could be a tough audience. It was interesting for me because I'd 
hear aspects of music I might not have otherwise picked up on, 
and that’s what it’s all about really. But yeah, it was always fun, and 
it was lovely to get the Living Legend award in 2007. 


They also offered a rare opportunity for old friends to meet up who 
hadn’t seen each other for an awfully long time. I particularly 
remember the year when you and Alice Cooper were both there. 
When Led Zeppelin went over to play in America we did some 
dates opening for Vanilla Fudge. The first show we did on our own 
was at the Whisky A Go Go in LA and Alice Cooper was on the 
bill. That was in January sixty-nine, so that’s how far back we go. 
So those Classic Rock Awards really were great tribal gatherings of 
the clans, a time to meet old pals and to make new ones. 





In 1998, did you have any notion that Led Zeppelin 
might reunite, or did you consider that chapter closed? 
In ninety-five, when we toured the Unledded project, the 
idea was to represent some of the songs ina different 
way, which we'd do every night when we toured with 
Led Zeppelin. There was always something different to 
each number. But to give the material a whole new suit 
of clothes we applied the orchestra and the Egyptian 
orchestra along with other exotic sounds, like the 
hurdy-gurdy player. Robert and I did the lion’s share of the writing 
in Led Zeppelin, so we were both keen to do something with the 
two of us, so that’s basically what we did. 


You'd also just delivered Walking Into Clarksdale. 

The idea of Walking Into Clarksdale was to do an album without the 
guitar overdubs that I'd usually use for textures and dynamics, just 
do things with the one guitar. So J took that on as a bit of 

a challenge, and I thought it was really successful. There were 
moments of such suspense: Robert's vocals coming on with the 
guitar, just a ghosted chord as a song is building toward the 
chorus... there was really some good work on that album. I really 
enjoyed both of those projects. And the connection I had with 
Michael Lee, the drummer was exhilarating and fulfilling in every 
way really, because there was lots of improvising going on. 


When Classic Rock launched, streaming and social media didn’t 
really exist. Now they’re both an unavoidable part of our lives. 
When they came along did you welcome or resist them? 

When I was with the Crowes, Napster was happening. That’s the 
first one I was aware of, because scouring the internet isn’t 
something I did then or do now. I did do a website, because I was 
doing music no one was going to put out. wasn’t even going > 
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to talk to a record company about it, so the only way to put it out 
was Via a website. Then, more recently, I've had an Instagram 
account that I've put a lot of work into and that’s been great fun. 


Obviously, downloading and streaming have seriously affected 
artists’ ability to make money. Do you fear for rock’s future as an 
economically viable career path for young musicians? 

Well, first of all, Tom Gray from Gomez is a hero. He should be on 
your front page. He’s been lobbying the government to regulate 
music streaming with his Broken Record campaigning 
group for the last couple of years, and as a result the 
government set up a select committee to look into it, 
and that was an eye-opener. I made a statement because 
I obviously believe all musicians should be paid for 
what they do. 


There’s also been a massive vinyl resurgence. 

Well, I've literally never stopped listening to vinyl. I was 

very disappointed when CDs came out because]! didn’t 

like the sound of them. So much was lost with CDs, and then 
MP3s, they took so much of the depth, the whole panoramic 
three-D, or even five-D quality, of the audio experience. So it was 
great to see the vinyl resurgence. Aside from the sound, there’s the 
tactile experience, the artwork, liner notes you can read without 
using a magnifying glass, and the act of actually putting on an 
album. It’s a lovely little ritual that I never tire of. 


You've spent an enormous amount of time working on the Led 
Zeppelin catalogue for the Deluxe Edition reissues. 

When CDs first came out the record company started to put out 
versions of Led Zeppelin albums, and I thought: “My God, I know 
CDs don’t sound very good, but I know they can sound better 
than this.” So I went in and supervised the remaster of the whole 
catalogue so we had proper CDs out there. I wanted to put out all 
of the albums, remastered, with a companion disc providing 

a snapshot of what else was going on in the studio at the time: 
alternate versions, early generations of mixes, overdubs like that 
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“P’ve never stopped 
listening to vinyl. So 
much was lost with 
CDs and MP3s.” 


Jimmy's most 
recent Classic Rock 
cover, issue 281, 





Jimmy Page: “The whole skiffle 
thing happened, | got a connection 
with the acoustic guitar.” 


wonderful electronic thing that we created in the middle of Whole 
Lotta Love that stopped it being a radio single... that was good 
planning [laughs]. On hearing that track without the overdubs, it’s 
pure energy. I thought I'd love people to hear this, to show what 
Led Zeppelin was like in the studio, just how raw and edgy. 


What are some of your personal highlights of the past twenty-four 
years? And have you ever been more self-conscious than when you 
were standing on top of that bus in Beijing’s Olympic Stadium? 

It might sound corny, but that really was a highlight. It 
was like passing on a relay baton to the next people 
hosting the Olympics, which was London. People were 
saying: “Oh, you shouldn't do that.” And I thought: 
“Oh, yes I should.” Those athletes work so hard on 
getting to the Olympics, focus all their efforts on giving 
their prime performance on that one day, and I can 
relate to that. So to be able to do that for the London 
Olympics would be really great. When they said they 
wanted the whole full-length version of Whole Lotta Love, 
I said: “Really? No edits?” “No, really, the full version.” So I said: 
“Now you're talking.” Then when they said Leona Lewis would be 
singing, I thought: “This is gonna be really interesting.” And boy oh 
boy, she was really phenomenal. Her vocal was great. I had a great 
time, and it had the largest audience of anything I've ever done. 


You could see by the look on your face you were really enjoying it. 

It was bloody hot, sitting in the bus waiting for the thing to take 
you up on the hydraulics, but it went without a hitch and it was 
fabulous. So that was a high point. Another high point was being 
represented in the Play It Loud exhibit at New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum Of Art. I mean, here’s a kid who started out playing 

a campfire guitar left behind by the previous occupants of a house 
where I lived with my parents in Epsom. Then the whole skiffle 
thing happened, I got a connection with the acoustic guitar, and 
then there’s everything the electric guitar meant to me. People 
who weren't musicians, rock, rockabilly or blues fans, would look 
down their noses at solid-bodied guitars. And now, to actually be 





part of something really heralding the guitar: the physics behind 
it, the design, its legacy, what it meant to the youth and to 
musicians, in the Met? That’s the most phenomenal thing. 


What have you enjoyed listening to over the past couple of decades? 
To be honest, I've been really involved in listening to Zep stuff, 
stuff that preceded The Yardbirds’ stuff. I've been archiving, going 
from analogue to digital. It’s all in real time, so if you're doing it 
properly there’s no quick route. You've got to listen, make notes, 
archive efficiently. So I've been working on that over a period of 
decades, finding and revisiting things. Sometimes I'd go: “Oh, 

I sort of remember that, but I didn’t realise it was as good as that”, 
and sometimes: “Why did I do that?” [laughs]. 

What do I listen to? If you’d asked Jeff Beck in the early days, 
he’d have said Jimmy has such an eclectic mix of records. And 
sounds, and I still do. I still listen to all those different genres 
because I find it gives me so much, it’s like sustenance. At times, 
when I've felt out of sorts, I just put on the early things that got me 
hooked. Things like Chuck Berry. The whole attitude of those 
records, the enthusiasm of what’s being said and the positivity. It 
doesn’t take long for it to change your frame of mind. 


Last time we spoke you told me you didn’t want to waste your time 
during lockdown. So how have you been occupying yourself over 
the last couple of years? 

Archiving, working on various paths and routes of projects, but 
I'm not going to say what the projects are. There’s various things 
I'm working towards. It’s not just one thing, it’s multiple things, 
and I don’t want to even give a hint, because if you do... You give 
a one-sentence sound bite, and then if it doesn’t materialise it’s 
like: “Why didn’t you do a solo album?” So I don’t want to say 
what it is that I’ve got planned, because I don’t want to give people 
the chance to misinterpret it. 


“Those Classic Rock Awards 
really were great tribal 
gatherings of the clans.” 


You only need to look at online forums and it’s clear we’re missing 
you, Jimmy. And a new record would be a great reward for living 
through the past few years of madness. 

Well, I really can’t put on record what the new record is. I'll leave it 
to your imagination. The thing is there are so many ways I could 
present myself right now. Actually, not right now. I'll rephrase 
that: within a space of time [laughs]. I've come across all these 
various projects I did. And one of the things I did recently is listen 
to a recording I made of the Marrakesh folk festival, with the tribes 
coming in from all over Morocco, in 1975. It’s fascinating. Tribal 
stuff passed on from father to son and kept alive because of the 
folk festivals, Essaouira, and all the rest. Where there are people 
who want to hear the Berbers. I certainly do, it’s good for the soul. 


You've supported Classic Rock magazine from day one. How does 
it feel to find yourself at issue three hundred? 

Well, I'd like to compliment you on the fact Classic Rock has always 
been a really great magazine. It’s one that I read, and you’ve now 
come to your three-hundredth issue and need to be congratulated 
for that. I mean, it’s terrific because it’s physical media, and there it 
is, on the newsstands. It can be acquired. It’s like me and my vinyl, 
it’s a tactile thing. And I really like that; I don’t want to see 
everything on a bloody screen. I like to hold an instrument and 
play chords on it, a melody line. It’s the same thing with a book or 
a magazine. So congratulations on your three hundred, and keep 
up the good work, because there’s a big audience out there, like 
me, who really love what you do. @ 





Tantalisingly, Page says he 
has a new project in the works 
but isn't giving anything away 
as to what it Is. 
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SIMMONS 


The God of Thunder ponders the meaning of life, love and loss, and the end of the road for Kiss. 


Interview: Paul Elliott Portrait: Tina Korhonen 


s rock superstars Kiss tour the world for the final 
time, bassist/vocalist and co-founder Gene 
Simmons looks back on the past 24 years: the 
bust-ups with former bandmates, his marriage 
and reality TV show, and the sad farewells to 


two of the most important people in his life. 


In 1998, when Classic Rock launched, Kiss delivered the Psycho 
Circus album — the comeback for the band’s classic line-up. 

Well, first let me just say what a delight Classic Rock has been and 
continues to be. In America, rock magazines have ceased to exist, 
but somehow you've been able to do something glorious. Every 
time we tour, Danny, our English security guy, brings out a stack 
of Classic Rock and all of us devour the magazine because it’s so 
well written. British magazines have always been tenfold better 
than American magazines; Classic Rock just buries Rolling Stone. 


That’s kind of you to say. But back to Psycho 
Circus. It’s said that Ace Frehley and Peter Criss 
contributed very little to that album. 

Hardly at all. When the band first started, Ace 
and Peter were equally as important as Paul and 
myself. But for two decades Paul and I kept the 
band going — and very well. When we were 
making Psycho Circus, Ace said: “Hey, I deserve as 
much as you do!” We said: “No you don’t!” So 
Ace and Peter refused to show up. But the train 
leaves the station whether you get on board or not. 


Eventually they left the band. Were you at all sad to see them go? 
Ace and Peter were a pain, there’s no other way to say it. Peter was 
very emotional at the end. He started to paint a teardrop at the 
corner of his eye. That’s how unhappy he was making money and 
having people adore him. Ha! So we decided to see if new blood 
would re-energise the band. 


Kiss carried on with Tommy Thayer on lead guitar and Eric Singer 
on drums, both performing in the make-up and costumes of their 
predecessors. Did you worry that fans would react badly to that? 
We did not. The fans kept saying to us: “Kiss has got to continue, 
no matter who’s in the band.” In a football team, when you lose 
number seven and a new guy comes in, he wears that number. 
And it’s very tough to hold on to original members. Even The 
Beatles was not an original line-up. 


From 2006 to 2012 you had your own TV reality show, Gene 
Simmons Family Jewels. Why expose your private life like that? 
I looked at it as a family video album. Also, it was a chance to 
teach commerce to my kids Nick and Sophie. I never gave them 
an allowance, so that was when they got their first paychecks. 
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“At some point there’s 
going to be that last song 
Kiss will ever play. Pll be 

crying like a baby.” 





Kiss's first CR 
cover, issue 33. 





And in 2011 you did the one thing you swore you’d never do: you 
got married. What changed? 

I got older! When I decided to marry Shannon, I didn’t know if 
she’d have me, and she said no before she said okay. We'd been 
together for twenty-nine years, and all those years I was king 
asshole. I never did drugs, I never got drunk, but all the other bad 
stuff I did plenty of. We had two kids, and I was still doing it. But 
when I turned sixty-two I thought: “On my deathbed, do I want to 
die surrounded by strippers? Or do I want to die with people who 
love me: my children and the mother of my children?” So we got 
married, and it’s the best decision I ever made. 


In recent years you've lost two profound influences: former 
manager Bill Aucoin, and your mother Flora Klein. 

My mother, I’m happy to say, lived to ninety-four. She was fourteen 
when our whole family was in the concentration camps of Nazi 
Germany. The entire family was wiped out, but my mother 
survived. | don’t want to get into the specifics of 
how my grandmother was dragged into the gas 
chambers right before my mother’s eyes. But what's 
stayed with me is my mother’s perspective on life: 
every day above ground is a good day. 


How do you remember Bill Aucoin? 

He was a great man. And for Paul and me his death 
was a tragedy. We didn’t know when we signed with 
Bill that he was gay. Bill was tortured by his personal 
life, and when he became ill — from a disease J don’t want to name 
—he didn’t go to the doctor, and I don’t know if it was out of 
embarrassment or if he didn’t believe in it. But you were able to 
treat it. He could have had a much longer life. Paul and I were 
devastated when we found out he was dying. 


The empire Aucoin helped build is now in its final stage. The last 
Kiss album, Monster, was released ten years ago, and there won't 
be another. Unless you have something to reveal now? 

I do not. Not to say we don’t enjoy the creative process, but Kiss is 
not a charity. Working your ass off to have somebody download 
or stream your music for free is not my idea of how things should 
be. When you don’t put a value on music, it doesn’t have value. 


So all that’s left for Kiss is what’s happening now: The End Of 
The Road tour. How do you feel emotionally, knowing that one day 
soon Kiss will walk off stage for the final time? 

Quite honestly, I don’t really think about it much, because we 
really are having the best time ever. And we're playing better than 
ever. But I know that at some point there’s going to be that last 
song that Kiss will ever play on stage, and I know I'll be crying like 
a baby and won't be able to hold back the emotions, because what 
an amazing journey this has been. @ 
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JOEL BONAMASSA 
GLENN HUGHES 


Two defining figures of Classic Rock's lifetime discuss their respective prolific careers, 
cringing at cover shoots, and why rock's future will suffer from a lack of small venues. 


















































Interview: Henry Yates 


f you thought the stasis of lockdown was tough on the average 
rock star, imagine what it did to the ultra-prolific 
Joe Bonamassa and Glenn Hughes. Combined, the blues 
gunslinger and journeyman shrieker have notched up almost 
40 studio albums during Classic Rock's lifetime (don’t get us 
started on the live records, production work, cameos and one- 
night stands). Amid this epic discography, some of the loftiest 
peaks came when Hughes and Bonamassa joined forces in 
Black Country Communion, the Anglo-American supergroup completed 
by drummer Jason Bonham and keyboard player man Derek Sherinian. 





Our first issue came out in 1998. How were your careers going back then? 
Joe: I was just a kid — twenty-one years old — and about to embark on this 
journey. I'd just signed a development deal with Epic Records and was 
starting work with [producer] Tom Dowd on what would become my 
first solo album, A New Day Yesterday. Honestly, I wouldn't 
change a thing. The only advice I'd give myself in 1998 
would be: don’t put a shelf life on your career. Because 
my big moment came when I played the Albert Hall, 
days before my thirty-second birthday. 

Glenn: In the late nineties I was figuring out what 

I wanted to do. I've always changed horses mid- 
stream, as you know. I'd got sober for the first time, 
in 1991. But let’s just say I went out and tested the 
waters again — unsuccessfully. I had my last cocktail 
and drug in November 1997. I'd decided to take 

a year off touring, stay in LA to work on myself. 

So in ninety-eight all I was doing was staying 

sober, living a joyous and free life. My first sober 
album was The Way It Is [1999]. 





Do you think you can hear your changing 
circumstances on that record? 

Glenn: You can hear it in the lyrics. I write 
about the human condition, I don’t write fairy 
tales. For me it’s all about portraying my 
soberness onto the planet, without bashing 
people’s minds in. People think I'm a religious nut or 
whatever. It’s not religion. Living a spiritual progression is 
what I’m all about. 


Black Country Communion began in 2009. What was your 
vision for the band? 

Joe: It was obvious when we started playing that Black 
Country Communion was going to be a classic-rock band 
with an early-to-mid-seventies sound. When Glenn and 

I play together, we finish each other’s sentences, and that’s 
just how we hammer down. I would say the most 
adventurous album was the first one, because we didn’t 
know what to expect — and we did it in five days! 
Glenn: Joe and I came up with those first songs 
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— One Last Soul, Black Country, The Great Divide —and it was: “Okay, here we go!”._| put out is judged by the past. Like, I think Rival Sons and Greta Van Fleet 
Joe: The launch party, at John Henry’s rehearsal studios, honestly, it wasthe | make great rock records. A bunch of people say: “They kinda sound like...” 











most exhilarating gig I’ve ever played. I’ve never felt anything like it. It was Well, I kinda sound like fucking Eric Johnson. It doesn’t discount the quality 

on fire. Like: “Holy shit, this is a special group of cats.” | of the work, just because you were born thirty years after. When you're 
talking about wood and strings, a drum kit and 

How about your career highlights outside of that group? a keyboard, it’s difficult to come up with an immaculate 

Joe: The fact I graced your cover as a solo artist twice is 66 ’ . conception. It’s almost impossible. But, y’ know, 

something I'll always be very proud of. You guys took J oes got more Halestorm — those guys are great. Joanne Shaw Taylor, 


a chance on me~a kid from Los Angeles — and it panned records than she’s doing great. She’s not Bonnie Raitt, but she has the 
out. It’s pretty awesome to be on a magazine cover. But ability to have a lane of her own like that. 


9. 
sometimes you can’t help but look at the photo and go: ve made ™ and 


= “Oh god, I don't look great. ..” 9 Glenn, have you heard anyone lately who could inherit 
= Glenn: Apart from BCC, I think Soul Mover [2005] was he’s ae your title ‘The Voice’? 
a keeper, and First Underground Nuclear Kitchen [2008] was than I am! Glenn: Jay Buchanan from Rival Sons ticks all the boxes 


another good one. Joe’s got more records than I've made 
—and he’s younger than J am! But I do believe in brand- 
new music. I never make the same album twice. 


for me, as a great voice, entertaining lyricist, good 
melodies. He’s got it all. I've said this to your mag a bunch 
of times. Although they're not new any more, I've been 
a See friends with the guys in Rival Sons for twelve years and I've 
e vo | listened to them progress. For me they’re the greatest rock band we have. 


Glenn Hughes 


GLENN HUGHES: Ji 


ANOR JANE/PRESS: ¢ 


Do you think there’s still good rock music 
being made? 

Joe: Absolutely. I think the issue 
- that comes with being a new 

- rock artist is that everything you 


Have you ever caught yourself saying: “It was better in my day”? 
Joe: All the time. We rehearse in Nashville, and I befriend other bands. 
And the technology that goes into a concert now, with the lights and 


JOE BONAMASSA: ELE 







y Aa | r. —_— h. —_-guitar rigs... I'll say: “Back in my day we used a coffee can with 
ey ma lightbulb!” I'm not saying it’s bad, it’s just a paradigm shift from 
Ae = how I started. 


Glenn: | must say, I want to be impressed. I’m always hoping that 
I get my mind blown with every performance or new album that 
comes out. 


Joe, you once told me that if you had a time machine you'd go back 
to 1966. Are you frustrated to be making music in the current era? 
Joe: You can only be born when you're born. But I would have loved 
to see those gigs at the Marquee in sixty-six and sixty-seven. I mean, 
you'd have John Mayall and the Bluesbreakers, The Who, The Animals — 
and a guy named James Hendrix — all on the same weekend. That’s when 
the shit was happening, when the playbook was being written. 

















































How do you feel about the rise of the online guitarist? 
Joe: | think they're finding ways to make lemonade out of rocks. 
Because in today’s age, it’s so difficult to sell a record. It’s like, you 
dedicate your life to making music, and for some of these guys 
there’s no platform for them to monetise it. So the fact that some of 
them make a damn good living giving online lessons or whatever it 
is, lapplaud what they’re doing. 


What has been your biggest professional disappointment over the 
past twenty-four years? 
Joe: There’s been some songs | wrote that fell on deaf ears. But 
my whole thing is more about a body of work than just certain 
songs. If people get it at all, that’s better than most. 
Glenn: Everything I've done— good, bad or indifferent —is 
a lesson for the next thing. I learn lessons as I trudge happily 
along this road. So I've done things like California Breed [2014], 
which was a good album, but we should have done more work 
live. It didn’t work out. I've just turned seventy, fellas. All of 
a sudden it snuck up on me, like: “Hang on a minute—I'm 
seventy!” So I don’t look back that much. I stay in the moment. 
But I've done a lot of bloody albums, and I'm really happy with the 
legacy I'm about to leave. 









Joe, how many guitars did you own back in 1998? 
_ Joe: A dozen, maybe. Now I have almost five hundred. 

Glenn: Bloody hell. 

Joe: But I haven’t been buying guitars the last six or seven months, because 
the prices are extremely inflated, especially on old stuff. I'll go after the 
occasional unicorn, but other than that I'm happy. I've proven my point as 
a guitar collector. I was pretty good at it for a long time. 





What do you think are the biggest threats to rock’n’roll right now? 
| Joe: Having a place where bands can go in, play to a hundred people, sell S> 
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your merch, make a little bit of money, keep the band going for another 
show — that’s important. But especially here in America, it’s like the farm 
system for live music has been decimated over the last twenty years. They 
just can’t keep the doors open. Then you throw in eighteen months’ 
stoppage and a bunch of regulations on top — it’s a tough time. 


Did you see Metallica’s point in the battle with Napster in 2000? 

Glenn: Oh my god, are you kidding me? One hundred per cent. 

Joe: The thing is, the guy that did Napster was too soon. He got stomped 
out quickly. It wasn’t really Metallica, it was more the major labels. I really 
feel that the royalty rates of streaming need to come up to pay for the artist's 
work, and especially for songwriters — they really get the short end of the 
stick. Living on fractional pennies, it’s tough. You get those stories where 
someone got streamed ten million times and they get 
a cheque for seventeen hundred dollars. 

Glenn: | was going to chip in with that. It really sucks 
if you're a writer. 


Which musician’s death since 1998 hit you hardest? 


“These are the 
people that shaped. 


The Prolific Brothers: 
between them, Hughes and 
Bonamassa have released 
almost 40 studio albums in 
Classic Rock's lifetime. 





4 


| Joe: I can’t see them, so I don’t care. It’s like: “Well, if you want to sit there 


and give yourself carpal tunnel by filming the whole gig...” 


Will you be happy to see the back of the Zoom interview? 

Glenn: Oh god, yes. It’s not my favourite cup of tea. 

Joe: I'm gonna be very happy when humanity goes back to embracing life 
in three dimensions, not sitting there behind a screen. I like interaction. 
That’s what makes us all intrinsically human, our ability to sit ina room 
together and have a laugh. Without: “Oh, my internet has gone down.” 


Is rock’n’roll still a passion for you, as opposed to a job? 
Glenn: It has to be, for me. I can’t do it otherwise. I live and breathe music. 


| I'mseventy years old, and I’m not trying to be a teenager here, but I’ve gotta 


keep fit and stay healthy — mentally, physically and 
emotionally — and I've got to be ready to go at all times. 
Joe: You can’t fake it, that’s the thing. The audience 
knows when you're not there with them. As long as 

I go on stage and it triggers that same emotion as when 
I first picked up the guitar — like: “How cool is this?!” 


We've lost Eddie Van Halen, BB King, Prince... not just music, but 

Glenn: All those people you just mentioned, of our lives. Because °* there a good time and place to read Classic Rock? 
course. But for me, Keith Emerson. That was a tough ae er | Glenn: | get a subscription. I take it on the road and, of 
one to deal with. One of my dearest friends. We got music is our lives.” course, Tread every single bloody word. We should 


together every Sunday in LA for lunch. 

Joe: The shock was Prince. You didn’t see that coming. 
And Tom Petty. Y’know, guys in the prime of life. But 
the one that friends in my genre still talk about is BB. 
Because you felt you could set your watch by a BB King show. Like, no 
matter how bad your day was, somewhere in the world BB was getting 

on stage. So in 2015, when he passed, you were like: “Oh, it really is the end 
of an era.” 

Glenn: By the way, we're missing someone: Gary Moore. What a loss that is 
to us all. Gregg Allman was another. A dear friend. 

Joe: These are the people that shaped not just music, but our lives. Because 
music is our lives. 


In 2014, Peter Frampton snatched a smartphone from someone in the 
audience. Do you appreciate being filmed at your shows? 

Glenn: No, | do not. But it’s never gonna stop. I go out there every night and 
[ know it’s gonna be on YouTube, so what the hell. 
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Joe Bonamassa 


talk about [late CR writers] Pete Makowski and 
Malcolm Dome. Two of my dear friends. We’re gonna 
miss you. I know you're up there. In the seventies, Pete 
was on the road with me, David Coverdale, Ritchie, Jon 
and Ian. Those two boys loved to have a couple of drinks, bless them. 


You're both so prolific. Lockdown must have been torture. 

Joe: It was frustrating to be told you can’t do something that you’ve done 
your whole life. But I feel like we’re moving on now. 

Glenn: I've just been writing songs all the way through. The Dead Daisies is 
going well. We're about to make a new album, starting in March. 

Joe: | have touring dates through the rest of the year, then Kevin [Shirley, 
producer] and I are going back to Santorini [a Greek island] to make 
another record there. It'll be great to turn off the world for a minute. 
Glenn: And just to end this, Joe and I will be getting together at some point 
to make album number five as Black Country Communion. It’s just about 


| finding the window of opportunity. And I will be there. @ 
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| RICK NIELSEN 


With Cheap Trick inching towards their half-century, the band’s guitarist and 
songwriter toasts the past, present and future in his own inimitable style. 





Interview: Rob Hughes Portrait: Adam Gasson 





t has become something of a cliché: hugely successful artists saying 

they'd do it all regardless of the renumeration or acclaim. And 

when Rick Nielsen quips that Cheap Trick are simply too dumb to 

quit, he surely understands the disservice he’s doing himself and 

his band. But when the songwriter and guitarist talks of how his 

dreams have been made simply by being able to make music for so 
long, you can tell there’s absolutely nothing contrived about it. 


Cheap Trick have played a big part in the history of Classic Rock. You’ve 
allowed us to give away one of your albums with the magazine and you've 
played at one of our Awards shows. 

Absolutely. That was at the Roundhouse, right? I just remember feeling 
embarrassed that I didn’t say hello to Geddy Lee. There he was, right in 
front of me, and I didn’t say hi. There was enough confusion going on 
anyhow, but I talked to John Paul Jones and a bunch of other people. And 
I got to hang around with Ronnie Wood, which was exciting enough. I'd 
first met Ronnie back in 1968, when he was with Jeff Beck. That was the 
same year I went to the Roundhouse for the first time too, when 
I saw The Gun, made up of the Gurvitz brothers. 





When Classic Rock began, the band had recently switched to 
the Red Ant label for the release of 1997’s Cheap Trick 
album. Did it feel like a new beginning? 

Yeah, we thought everything was looking good and we knew 
we had some great songs on there. But then the record 
company went bankrupt right after the record came out. 
That was comforting! 





“We're never going 
to be the next new 
big thing, plus we 

don’t dance.” 





So has it been a case of numerous 
peaks and troughs over the past 
quarter of a century? 

The way I look at it, Cheap Trick 
got to do what we wanted to do, 
whether we had success or not. 
We got to make records, we got to 
tour. I can’t really think of too 
many downs, because we're just 
lucky enough that we get to play. 
There’s a million other bands that 
wish they could be in our position, 


good and bad. 





What about personal highlights 
for you during that time? 
Bang, Zoom, Crazy... Hello 
[2016] was a good 

moment. We had some 
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| success with that. And just being in Classic Rock again is cool. Let’s face it, 


we're never going to be the next new big thing or whatever, plus we don’t 
dance. But the fact is I'm proud to be part of that club of people who are still 
out there playing music. I know that’s pretty basic, but it’s the truth. What 

a dream come true. 


Have you found that the band attract younger generations of fans at gigs 
these days? 

Y'know, it’s hard to find older people! But yeah, we have all ages. And we 
always did, even when we were playing the clubs back in the late sixties and 
early seventies. We always had people who brought their kids along. 


Do you think that’s because there’s a timeless quality to your music? 

How about this: we're an American band who always emulated the English 
bands. It’s like the Rolling Stones. They liked the Chicago blues stuff, 
emulated it, then brought it back and turned it into something else. People 


| loved them because it felt like somebody was acknowledging them. We've 


e_ been lucky. I know this is outside 
© be 52 a of Classic Rock's time frame, but 
SP oh id I recall headlining one of the 
«@ nights at the Reading Festival in 


1979. That was just incredible. You're on 
the side of the stage with Mick Ralphs and 
Mick Ronson and Dave Edmunds, all on the 
same bill. That week’s cover of Melody Maker was 
Sting, Lemmy and Rick Nielsen. I’m not as pretty as 
Lemmy or Sting, but to be on the cover of the same 
magazine was pretty cool. 


Has there been a band or artist that’s really 
stood out for you over the past twenty years? 
I wish Purple Melon would’ve done better, 
because they were great songwriters. They 
had some cool songs, but I don’t know 
whatever happened to them. And I was 
a fan of The White Stripes too. We talked 
about having Jack White do some work 
with us, because he mentioned 
something about Cheap Trick in an 
interview. But then a lot of things 
happened and we never hooked up. 


What advice would you give to your late- 
nineties self? 

I was thrown out of a high-school band when I was 
in seventh grade, so it would be: just keep going. 
I've thought like that since the sixties. My line for 
Cheap Trick is we’re too dumb to quit, so we'll 

always be coming back. We've made twenty 

albums, and I don’t think we've run out of bad ideas 
yet. We've got a busy year on the road, but we're 
planning to get back into the studio as soon as we 
can. We're with Rod Stewart from June, we're also 
touring with ZZ Top, then we'll be in England. It’s 

a riot, it’s fun. And hey, congratulations on twenty- 

four years! @ 



















HOLIDAY 


The Rival Sons guitarist on “toothy”, “dirty” 
rock‘n'roll and the death of the guitar hero. 


Interview: Henry Yates 


What were you doing in 1998? 
I'd started to think: “Man, I’m 
not sure if guitar-based 
rock'n'roll is where it’s gonna 
happen.” After years of 
relentlessly playing rock'n'roll, 
I'd got really into acts like 
Portishead and the Bristol 
scene. But it goes in cycles, like 
anything. One day, I picked up 
the guitar again, put down the 
Massive Attack, put on Neil 
Young’s Harvest, and just said: 
“Yeah. That’s in my soul.” 


What do you remember about 
browsing early Classic Rock? 
I remember thinking you did it 
right. For the first couple of 
years it was really hard to find 
Classic Rock over here [USA]. 
You had to go to a Borders and 
hope they had a copy. This was 
pre-smartphones, so it was all 
about Saving every Issue, 
stacking them in your closet. 


What did you want Rival Sons 
to be? 

I thought rock’n’roll needed to 
be toothier and dirtier. More 
alive. It was thrilling to find Jay 
[Buchanan, frontman]. ! didn’t 
need to hear much. 


What are the best things 
you've heard since 1998? 
Early Wolfmother and the first 
Jet record were cool. Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs were exciting to 
me, a really modern take on 
rock'n'roll that worked. Of 
course Jack White. I don’t 
think anybody’s gonna say 


he’s the greatest guitar player 
or singer but, man, what 
comes out in the end product. 
We're all on the edge of our 
seats to see what happens. 


Do guitar heroes still exist? 
The world isn’t looking for 

a guitar hero. The world is 
looking for a DJ or a rapper. 
But Slash has just put a record 
out — who's a bigger guitar 
hero? John Frusciante just 
rejoined the Chili Peppers. 
There’s great players with tons 
of promise, like Marcus King. 
Nick Zinner out of Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs is one of my favourite 
players, and not many people 
would say that’s a guitar hero. 
But in my mind, sometimes it’s 
cooler to hear a player using 
texture instead of all hot licks. 


You seem like old souls. Were 
you born at the wrong time? 
Ha! Any time I hear somebody 
say: “This band should have 
been around in sixty-eight!” 
I'm like: “Oh really, sixty-eight? 
The competition was pretty 
rough: Cream, Beatles, Doors, 
Zeppelin.” So no, I don’t think 
I was born at the wrong time. 


What was your favourite 
encounter with Classic Rock? 
We had a lot of fun doing the 
cover issue. Of course, we 
didn’t get to pick the photo. It 
was, like, this androgynous 
picture. I remember taking the 
piss and saying: “Jay, you look 
like my girlfriend!” @ 
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CAMPBELL 


The former Motérhead man is working on the 
third Phil Campbell & The Bastard Sons album. 


Interview: Grant Moon 


How’s the album coming 
along? Any song titles yet? 
We're about fifty per cent of 
the way through. The songs 
have just got working titles for 
now, taking the piss out of the 
fucking cabinet — Boris The 
Bastard, stuff like that. 


The Bastard Sons seem to have 
given you anew lease of life. 
After Lemmy died and 
Motorhead ended, did you 
consider packing it in? 

I did consider retiring. I'd been 
on the road for so long. Me and 
my boys had the band going 

a few years before Lemmy 
passed away, but it did take 
three or four months before 

I wanted to do anything 
musical again. But this is 

a really fucking tight, kick-ass 
rock band. I forget they’re my 
children, I’m just playing with 
brilliant musicians. 


In 1998, Motorhead released 
the Snake Bite Love album, 
co-headlined with Judas Priest 
in LA, did Ozzfest, then the No 
Speak With Forked Tongue 
tour across Europe into 1999. 
Talk about work ethic. If we 
ever had ten days at home, 
that was a bonus. We went 
everywhere lots of times, kept 
reappearing for thirty years. 


The world has speeded up so 
much since, hasn’t it? 

When I joined Motérhead 
there were no cellphones. If 
you said you were going to be 


somewhere, you had to be 
there. And you could actually 
sell some records instead of all 
this streaming business. It 
wouldn't be so bad if artists 
were paid accordingly, but 
these companies are just being 
greedy, rip-off bastards. I'd 
love to stick a guitar in front 
of some of these CEOs and 
say: “Go on, then, entertain the 
world — let’s see what you can 
fucking do and I'll give you 
what I think it’s worth!” 


Lemmy always looked great on 
our cover, but he was at home 
on the front of all music mags, 
and the newspapers. 

He’d go on the front of 

a fishing magazine if they gave 
him a bottle of Jack Daniel's. 
Lemmy was a living, breathing 
outlaw, intelligent and 
interested in all walks of life, 
always reading on the bus. But 
yeah, get Lem on your cover 
and people were going to pick 
it up. So this is the three 
hundredth issue of Classic Rock? 


It is. 

I've probably read two 
hundred and fifty of them. I’ve 
got one framed on my landing. 
We all love Classic Rock in this 
family. You get to read about 
bands the TikTok generation 
have no idea about. It comes 
on tour with us all the time, 
goes around everyone. Some 
of the crew won't admit they 
can read, but I've seen them 
sneaking a look. @ 
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but, as he tells Classic Rock, he's never had any intention of stopping anyway. 


Interview: Niall Doherty Portrait: Justin Borucki 


hroughout Classic Rock's lifespan, Alice Cooper 
has been on a constant march forward. There 
has been a steady stream of new records from 
him, relentless touring, eye-popping live shows, 
the best Halloween bashes, collaborations with 
his heroes, and much more. It has been an era 
of frenetic activity for the 74-year-old, and it 
shows no signs of stopping. “We're used to doing 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred shows a year,” he says. 

“I haven't had a drug ora drink in thirty-nine years, so my drug is 
adrenaline and being on stage in front of an audience every night.” 





Soon after Classic Rock launched, you released the career 
retrospective The Life And Crimes Of Alice Cooper. To what 
extent was that to clean the slate for what came next? 

I probably should preface this by saying that I appreciate the past, 
but I don’t live in the past. I’m always looking forward to the next 
record. If you think you’ve written your best songs, then you 
should quit. But I do appreciate nostalgia. A clean 








slate was great. We're old-school, we want to 


now. On the other hand, technology has also turned anybody at 
their house into a star. There’s such a glut of music out there and 
I think people are settling for it. 


Your radio show Nights With Alice Cooper has been a huge 
success. What do you get out of doing it? 

I’m ona hundred and eighty stations around the world. I have so 
much fun. Every single band I play I’ve got some relationship with, 
and the theory of my show is never let the truth get in the way of 

a good story. I also talk about things that were personal, great 
stories, especially about Keith Moon. I could tell you a hundred 
stories about Keith Moon, and Harry Nilsson could have told you 
a hundred, and John Lennon could have told you another hundred. 
He was like a feast of stories. 


Which is your favourite Halloween spectacular you've put on? 

Probably the one in Camden Town [London], at the Roundhouse. 

At the end of the show, we had Arthur Brown come up doing Fire. 
How much better Halloween can you get than that 





—the full Alice Cooper show with the topping of 


do albums. re you think you’ve Arthur Brown on it?! 
You soon got into a rhythm of releasing a new record written your best songs, You've collaborated with loads of artists in this 


every couple of years. 


period too. Who have you learned the most from? 


4. 99 
Absolutely. It’s probably the same way that Bob then you should quit. I've worked with a lot of people, especially with the 


Dylan thinks. Somebody once asked him: “Look, 
you do two hundred shows a year, every year, why 
don’t you just retire?” And he goes: “I write songs, I perform songs 
in front of an audience, that’s what I do.” In other words, the 
money and the fame don’t have anything to do with it at that 
point. The drive is the fact I write songs, I record songs, and then 





Hollywood Vampires. The Hollywood Vampires 
was basically a bar band, and the idea was to play 


~ songs for all of our dead drunk friends. People had no idea Johnny 


Depp was a great guitar player. They think he’s a movie star trying 
to bea guitar player. Well, he’s playing with Jeff Beck, Paul 
McCartney, the Stones. You don’t play with those guys unless you 


I go perform them. There’s no retirement from that. He'd beenonCR's | know what you're doing. You get in that room and you've got Duff 
cover er aeee but McKagan on bass and Joe Perry on guitar, and Joe Walsh on guitar, 

What is your personal highlight of the past twenty-four years? F iahiat = d Alcs , | then Paul McCartney walks in and sits at the piano. I never 

[ think the longevity of the Alice Cooper show and the quality of our Living Legend | thought Id ever get to sing with Paul McCartney. Not only that, 

the show. People keep coming to see the show because they know Award winner. but now Paul McCartney is a Vampire. 


it’s going to be something special. It’s not just going to be 
a rock'n'roll show, it’s going to be an Alice Cooper show. 


Do you ever get nervous before you go on stage? 

I wish I did! I kind of miss being nervous. Early on in my career, 
when | got up on stage at a bar I'd go: “Oh, man, what am I gonna 
do up here?” It was before I created Alice. Now I've created Alice as 
a character, is there anything more fun than playing the villain? 


How has the musical landscape shifted over the past two decades? 
The interesting thing about it is the way music now is sold, and the 
way technology is great for recording. It’s really good because we 
can do things a lot quicker. You can make an album in your garage 
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You sunk your teeth into him. 
Oh yeah. Every time I see him he goes: “Am I still a Vampire?” And 
I say: “You're a Vampire for life.” 


What’s on your to-do list that you haven't ticked off yet? 

There’s always been talk about doing a Broadway show or 
something in the West End. The play is already written, it’s called 
Welcome To My Nightmare. All the songs are already in order, just 
take it to Broadway and make it bigger. It’s pure Alice Cooper. @ 


cAlice Cooper and The Cult co-headline a UK tour from May | 
23 to Fune 1. Tickets from aegpresents.co.uk 
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FRANCIS ROSSI etm 


The last original Status Quo member still in the band had hits 
before we came along, but to him we've “always been there”. 


Interview: Dave Ling Portrait: Joby Sessions 





Interview: Rich Davenport 


What do you remember from the first 
times you browsed Classic Rock? 

I first started reading it around 2008/2009, 
around when we formed the band. An 
exciting time for me and the lads. I bought 
it a few times and loved the covermount 
CD. It’s where I first heard Airbourne, 
which to us was a huge moment. I still 
subscribe and still love reading it. 














n 1962, suitarist/singer Fancis Rossi The first one, Don’t Stop, was okay because 

and bassist Alan Lancaster it was made with [producer] Pip Williams, 

co-founded The Scorpions, who but the rest... horrible. 

with the addition of drummer John 

Coghlan and guitarist Rick Parfitt evolved At the time, Rick Parfitt was still with us, 

into Status Quo. In Classic Rock's first in Quo, and Alan Lancaster was but on the 

interview with Quo, in issue number two, outside. Now that both are gone, do you 

Rossi assessed the band’s early catalogue think of them often? 

as “a few moments of brilliance and sixty- Rick, most days. Usually with affection, 

to-seventy per cent shit”. though sometimes it’s pure fucking anger 
at things that went on that shouldn’t have, 

What do you recall of the arrival of Classic | or whether or not we indulged him too 


The band built a fan base with countless 
gig in pubs and at biker rallies, and released 
your first album, Fire It Up, in 2012. 

Also that year you won a nationwide 
competition to play at the Hard Rock Hell 
festival. Was that a turning point? 

That was a big moment. We rocked up at 
the Classic Grand in Glasgow, and we were 


Rock in the autumn of 1998? much; stop believing your PR — you're just like: “What the hell are we doing here? 
Being really honest, it just seemed to be another person that sells records. I dream We're out of our depth!” You're on stage, 
there. [don’t remember the actual launch, | of Lancaster occasionally. Mostly it’s big crowd, and you think: “I either go for it, 
but of its genre it’s the one. There are horrendous, other times it’s not so bad. or we fade away.” I went bananas, jumped 
a couple of magazines in Europe that When I dream of Rick it’s nice feelings, into the crowd. They loved it, we managed 
really get up themselves, but whenever from when we were young. to win. It was all unbelievable. 

I see Classic Rock I expect good quality. You 

can’t fault it. Issue 400 of Classic Rock is due in 2030. The band got a break when Ginger 


What’s the likelihood of Quo still being 
Did the magazine maybe serve to rally the around by then? 


Wildheart invited you to support him on 
his 2016 solo tour. Then in 2017 you paid 
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troops during what was very much a non- [He thinks, then bursts out laughing] I'd be tribute to the late Rick Parfitt with the 
rock-friendly time? eighty-one. When I leave the bedroom in single Back To The Stack. 

I wasn't really conscious of that. To me it’s the morning, I find myself thinking: That was the biggest turning point. We 
always been there. But for us Classic Rock “I should make it back into here tonight.” So wrote that, and put it out for the Teenage 
does its thing and you can rely on it. One will we still be going in 2030? Jesus, surely Cancer Trust. Digby [Pearson, label 

thing it did do was broaden out the rock not. But I thought the same thing at forty, founder] from Earache got in touch: “I’ve 
genre a little, taking it away from the and then forty-five. To be honest, I really heard Back To The Stack on Planet Rock. Do 
whole heavy metal-y rock thing. can’t see it. you want to record some albums with us?” 


Today there’s a burgeoning UK rock scene 
with plenty of promising new bands. Have 


Twenty-four years later Melody Maker is | And what about rock as a genre? 
gone, NME and Kerrang! haveaweb-only | Oh,I don’t know. My youngest [Fursey 








presence, but Classic Rock is still here. Rossi] has started making music. He puts you been aware of that groundswell during 
[used to read MM and Sounds, butone day | stuffup and goes: “It'll be there for ever, the band’s career? 
it dawned on me that the industry was dad.” It will — until it becomes public | Definitely. There hasn’t always been 
very much talking to itself. Everyone was domain and then you're fucked. He had soe fre ascene for it. Now, it’s thriving. 
playing with their willies. And then your something played on Radio London and oe 
thing came along and it was more credible, | got nine or ten quid a play, as opposed to 4 / Se You’re currently recording a new album. 
more valid, I think. quarter of a penny [on streaming], but he yrs What does the future hold for Massive 
still does it for bugger-all. @ ' Wagons, and for the genre? 

In 1998, Quo were just exiting the era in ee — = ar Hopefully it won't take bands as long to get 
which you made those awful/brilliant Quo have extended their ‘Out Out y ot Si, $ to where we are now. And I hope we can 
albums of cover versions. Quoing’ Tour with six Christmas dates 1G \ af 4 carry on and make a living out of it. There’s 
[ hated them. | hated being a part of that. in the U'K, g a git ry definitely a future for rock music. @ 
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Congratulations CLASSIC ROCK MAGAZINE. 


on 300 issues, supporting the best in rock music! 
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He can look back on a long and successful past with Def Leppard and Down 'N’ Outz, 
but he ends this interview teasing Classic Rock with what is yet to come. 


Interview: Paul Elliott Portrait: Ross Halfin 


ince Classic Rock began in 1998, Joe Elliott has 
been busy leading Def Leppard’s renaissance and 
fronting another group — Mott The Hoople 
tribute-turned-‘actual band’ Down ‘N’ Outz—on 
the side. It’s been a busy 24 years. But his biggest 
challenge was becoming a dad in his fifties. The 
Leppard singer looks back on his two bands, his 
musical family, and the genius of David Bowie. 





In Classic Rock’s lifetime, Def Leppard have been through good 
times and bad. How would you sum it all up? 

For the first ten or fifteen years of this century we were fighting 
a losing battle, but we weren't prepared to give up. We weren't 
down and out, but we knew we weren't thought of in the same 
way as in the eighties, and we needed to do something about it. 
The business model changed — it became all about touring. 
Selling ten million records was an eighties thing. 
Apart from Taylor Swift or Adele, nobody’s going to 
sell ten million records again. So we toured and 
toured... and it worked! 





“For the first fifteen 
years of this century 


died. So I put on the TV and — boom! —there it was. Lemmy had 
died at the end of 2015, and Bowie went just a few days later, so 
that whole time had a big impact on me. Ian Hunter is my biggest 
hero, but Bowie is right up there. When he did Starman on Top Of 
The Pops in 1972 I was twelve years old, hitting puberty, becoming 
more than just a kid, discovering my own music. And with Bowie 
[ thought: “This is mine!” It was a pivotal moment for me, as it was 
for so many people. The man really was a genius. 


In these past twenty-four years, the darkest days for Leppard were 
when guitarist Vivian Campbell was being treated for cancer. 

We were doing a Vegas residency, and the first day of rehearsals 
was when Viv said: “It’s cancer.” We were all in shock. But Viv was 
positive that he’d beat it, and, well, he’s still here! 


You’ve got two kids now. Has fatherhood changed you? 

It changes everything — and it comes at you like 

a fucking express train! It’s not about me any more. I was 
fifty when I had my first kid. While everybody else was 
having kids I was having a jolly old time. My son Finlay 
loves music and has a weird sense of humour like me, 


Diamond Star Halos is Leppard’s fifth studio record =) seq and my daughter Lyla is five. She plays guitar now. She’s 
since 1998. Is it also the best from this period? ae wees fighting starting to write her own songs. I wrote my first song 
It’s such a cliché to say that, but I do love this new one. a losing battle. when I was eight, so apples don’t fall far from the tree. 


It’s a feelgood album. It’s escapism. In hindsight, 

Euphoria [1999] was a decent attempt, but the polite 

word for it would be ‘patchy’. We made a pop record with 

X [2002]. We recorded some of it in ABBA’s studio, dancing 
around to Waterloo, and maybe that rubbed off. Songs From The 
Sparkle Lounge [2008] had some great stuff, like Love. But we really 
got our mojo back with the Def Leppard album [2015] and songs 
like Man Enough — which sounded like Another One Bites The Dust, 
but so what? We've always sounded like Queen! And with the new 
one, we've made a great album in bizarre circumstances. We 
ended up recording it completely remotely. And we've been sitting 
on it for a year! 


You formed Down ‘N’ Outz in 2009 as a tribute act, covering 
songs by your heroes. Is that the definition of a labour of love? 

It is—and especially so with the last album [2019's This Is How We 
Roll], because it wasn't a covers record. 1 wrote those songs on the 
piano in the spirit of the seventies. It’s not at all like Leppard, more 
like Elton and Bowie. And it was nice to have the freedom outside 
of the mothership. 


That album had Goodnight Mr. Jones, a song in memory of Bowie. 
rll never forget the moment I heard Bowie had died. My phone 
was bouncing around like crazy. I had all these messages saying 
“Have you heard?” When you read that, you know somebody’s 
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It was with their 
“yop record” that 
Def Leppard first 
hit our cover, back 

in issue 44, 








Without your father, Joe Snr, the Def Leppard story 
might have turned out very differently. 
My dad was a working-class guy and my mum was a nurse, so we 
didn’t have much money. We had an outside toilet till I was eight, 
no telly till I was ten. But in 1978, dad cleared out his bank account 
to lend mea hundred and fifty quid to make our first record [The 
Def Leppard E.P.]. And was the start of it all. 


It was your mother Cynthia who inspired you to pick up a guitar. 
I watched her play, singing all these Pete Seeger songs, and I said: 
“I want a guitar!” My dad said: “You can have one when you've 
learned to play your mum’s.” So I learned a few chords, just 
enough to accompany my voice. Even then I was being moulded 
to bea singer. I had a nice present for my mum on her ninetieth 
birthday: I'd found a tape, recorded in 1968, of her singing ten 
songs, including the one I wrote when I was eight. So I put these 
songs on a CD. Because she doesn’t need any more scarves. 


And this year is Def Leppard’s forty-fifth anniversary. 

There is a wow factor when you say that. Fuck, really? When we got 
together in 1977, Zeppelin had been going for around ten years. 
You thought that’s how long you'd get. And here we are forty-five 
years later. And we've got big plans for the future. You’ve no idea 
what’s coming in the next three years. How’s that for a tease? @ 
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Prog’s man of our times Is insistent on never repeating himself, and the former Classic Rock 
reviewer says Porcupine Tree's first album in 13 years could only have been made right now. 


Interview: Dave Ling 


espite having released five albums in a 12-year 
career, Porcupine Tree were only on the music 
scene’s periphery when Classic Rock introduced 
them, in issue number four. In what turned 
out a rare outburst, during a debate about the 
boundaries of progressive rock the usually 
media-savvy Steven Wilson bridled at being compared with Yes, 
declaring their recent output “absolute fucking excrement”. 

His attitude, though, has always been that new ground must 
be broken with each creative project. And that refusal to merely 
give people “more of they want” has led to a stellar solo career 
with six albums to date. Having unexpectedly reunited, later this 
year Porcupine Tree release a new album, titled Closure/ 
Continuation — their first in more than a decade. 


Porcupine Tree 
made their debut 
in issue 4, 


What are your memories of Classic Rock’s launch way back in 
the autumn of 1998? 

Well, a little later I remember coming to an awards ceremony, 
when Porcupine Tree won Album Of The Year for Fear Of 

A Blank Planet [in 2007], which was very, very posh. There were 
so many musical celebrities, it was amazing. 


Where were you in your life in 1998? 
Porcupine Tree were still on a little label called Delerium 
Records. Britpop would still have been big. When you think 
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about it, in some ways it’s almost like Classic Rock has presided 
over the whole era of rock music gradually disappearing from 
the mainstream — not that that’s necessarily a bad thing. 


Didn’t Classic Rock also reinvigorate the scene for rock fans of 
a certain age who were no longer being catered for? 

In some ways that’s what I'm saying. When something 
disappears from the mainstream, a magazine like Classic Rock 
becomes absolutely essential —it’s the bible. You see that with 
Prog magazine, too. Those titles become magnets. So your 
timing was perfect. You gave the scene a lifeline. 


Classic Rock was one of the first high-street magazines to cover 
Porcupine Tree, and you’ve also been a reviewer for us. Do you 
feel a tie to what we’re doing? 

I do, because I've always been outside of the mainstream myself. 
It’s where I continue to be. Without magazines like yours it 
would have been very hard for me to reach the point I’m at now. 


With your solo career continuing to advance so spectacularly, 
what was the thought process behind putting Porcupine Tree 
back together? 

But for lockdown, it probably wouldn't have happened. These 
songs were written over the last ten or eleven years, and we 
always intended to finish them. My solo career and Gavin’s 





[Harrison, drummer] work with King Crimson sidelined that 
plan, but lockdown gave us the window of opportunity to 


knuckle down and do it. 


Can you give us a flavour of Closure/Continuation, the band’s 
first album in twelve years, which is due in June? 

It’s very hard for me to step back and be objective, but it sounds 
like a quintessential Porcupine Tree record — albeit one that could 
only have been made in 2021.1 know that’s vague, but it’s the best 
Ican do. 


The passing decades have brought you a parallel career in remixing 
classic albums across multiple genres in 5.1 sound. Could you pick 
out a favourite or two? 

There are so many, but the ones I’m most proud of are the ones to 
which I made the biggest difference. Some records didn’t sonically 
match up to the artistry involved. I really felt I was able to lay the 
shine on Jethro Tull’s Aqualung, which was plagued by technical 
problems. I’m also proud of my work with XTC and Gentle Giant, 
because both bands are so underrated. 


What are your thoughts on the rise of the Deluxe Edition reissue/ 
remix — selling people stuff that they already own? 

It’s a bit of a knotty one. The whole culture of the Deluxe Edition 
is probably the last hurrah of records. People are now buying 
records for maybe the third or fourth time, only now it’s a twenty- 
CD box with the demos, B-sides and alternative versions. I can't 
think of anything more boring. I'd rather hear new music. We've 
become archeologists, but for those people that do want those 
products with which I'm involved, if it isn’t an oxymoron, | feel 
duty-bound to do the best job I can. 


“Great new music will be made, 
and we will still need magazines 
like Classic Rock to find 
out about it.” 


We must wait until autumn to see you on stage again, this time 
with Porcupine Tree. Did you miss it? 

rl let you know when it happens. I think I did. For a while I enjoyed 
the break, but I feel like [m about ready to go back. 


Your book Limited Edition Of One: How to Succeed In The 
Music Industry Without Being Part Of The Mainstream, 
begins with you standing on stage at the Royal Albert Hall in 
2010, knowing that it would be the last show from Porcupine Tree 
— but without having told management,your record label or your 
bandmates. Your explanation is poignant, but basically it was that 
the band had begun “treading water”, as you put it. 

One of the recurring themes in the book is of not wanting to 
repeat myself, and of confronting the expectations of the fan base. 
The problem with having a professional brand is that it’s very easy 
to get locked into a pattern of giving people more of what they 
want. I say in the book that I never planned for it [Porcupine Tree] 
to be over for so long, or even permanently, but I did know that for 
a while I needed to go on and do something different. 


In another eight years, God-willing, Classic Rock will reach issue 
number four hundred. Do you expect to be still making music then? 
I do. I can’t really do anything else. For all of my disappointment 
with the way that the industry is going —in a very superficial way, 
music is becoming less valuable in people's lives and it no longer 
has the same cultural impact — at the same time there are still 
some people who remain completely passionate about it, and 
thanks to magazines like Classic Rock a completely evangelistic 
sub-culture has been born. Great new music will be made, and we 
will still need magazines like Classic Rock to find out about it.@ 
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MICK BOX 


The Uriah Heep founder and guitarist says 
things aren't as good as they used to be. 


Interview: lan Fortnam 


How has the rock landscape 
changed since 1998? 
Everything’s changed with the 
advent of the internet. It’s 
taken away everything tactile 
and made it very clinical. Most 
people just go for the one 
obvious track on the album. 
But after a while the obvious 
track pales into the distance. 
The way we record with 
ProTools has changed 
everything. People don’t have 
to be in the same room, you 
can send files to each other... 
I'm totally against that. We get 
in aroom where we can see 
the whites of each other’s eyes 
and make a complete racket, 
but it’s the racket we love, and 
the way it should be done. 
We've also lost a lot of 
individuality. I never played 
like Ritchie Blackmore, he 
never played like Tony lommi 
and Tony didn’t play like 
Jimmy Page. Same with 
bassists, keyboard players, 
vocalists and drummers. The 
sum of those parts gave bands 
their individual flavours, and 
it’s missing now; things are 
recorded the same, people 
look the same and play the 
same way. Young guitarists go 
through a music school, and 
two years later they all come 
out playing fantastic guitar, 
but all sounding the same. 


Is it more difficult for bands to 
make a living now? 

Income streams that were 
once available are now no 
longer there. People are getting 
things free, so the only way 
you can make money is on the 


road. That’s not too bad for 
Heep, because we've been on 
the road for fifty-two years 
and have a reputation for 
being a good live band. But for 
others it’s tough. We're just 
getting back to work now, in 
the face of two killers of the 
industry: covid and Brexit. 


On the plus side, vinyl’s back. 
We've always released 
everything on vinyl. It’s our 
first love. It’s tactile, looks 
great. When you put those 
things in your room it’s like 

a treasure trove. You can't stop 
looking at them. 


What effect has Classic Rock 
had on the scene as a whole? 
Classic Rock's the rock'n'roll 
bible. The world would be 

a sadder place without it. It’s 

a reinforcement of how 
important this music has been 
in people’s lives and still is. 


Did you ever expect to be 
celebrating Heep’s fiftieth? 

If I'm being brutally honest, 
no. But our songs have stood 
the test of time, people still like 
to hear them, and they come 
along and it’s escapism. They 
immerse themselves in the 
music, forget their troubles 
and have the best time of their 
lives. And that’s how we 
approach what we do. It’s the 
best time in our lives, let’s 
enjoy it and give a hundred 
and ten per cent.@ 


Uriah Heep’s European/U'K. 
5oth-anniversary tour runs 
September 9 to December 15. 
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JUSTIN 
HAWKINS 





From writing advertising jingles music in a London bedsit, to headlining Wembley Arena 
fronting The Darkness, a lot has happened to the singer-guitarist during Classic Rock's lifetime. 


Interview: Emma Johnston Portrait: James Sharrock 


ack in 1998, Justin Hawkins had no idea that his 
soon-to-be band The Darkness would be the first 
new group to grace our front cover. With their 2003 
debut Permission To Land —and a generous supply of 
cat suits — they brought classic rock to mainstream 
audiences in a way that almost no one else has done 
since. Their wild days of the early 2000s are in the 
past, but the band haven't stopped creating nuggets of rock 
perfection, most recently with Motorheart. But will they help make 
Hawkins’s dreams of becoming king of his own castle come true? 





What were you doing with your life in 1998, when we launched? 

[ was doing advert music, a few bits for movies. I nearly got this 
one thing, one of those magical gender-swap films and suddenly 
they’re their mum or something like that. I had to write and 
interpret a song in a feminine and in a masculine way. | did pretty 
well, but the person that beat me was Hans Zimmer. 


a builder — it’s always: you get an opportunity to do work, you do 
it. We were working every day for a year and a half. It was a bit 
difficult on the liver, but it ended up with opportunities like that. 


How do you think you've dealt with success? 

My lawyer once said you have to protect yourself from failure, but 
also from success. Those are words to live by, in every aspect of 
the musical or artistic existence, because it’s quite traumatic. 
Everybody wants a piece of you, and people think they know who 
you are. That takes a lot of adjusting to. Without the right 
guidance it can really fuck you up. Which is what happened to me. 


So you felt really ready for it when you came back to The Darkness 

after a few years away? 

I would say that we've rushed it a bit. We were making a record, 

and just getting used to the relationships again. Those are 
relationships that have a lot of strain put upon them. 





What were your highlights from those two years of 
promoting the first Darkness album? 

Reading Festival was a dream come true. That was 
the festival I used to go to when I was a kid. | saved up 
for it even when I was unemployed. But the biggest 


“TI can’t see the point in 
doing something that 
isn’t amazing.” 


Are you happy with your life at the moment? 

Every day you experience a myriad different 
emotions. When we're together, we're getting on 
really well. The last tour we were probably more in 
each other’s faces than usual. We ended up talking 





highlight had to be winning an Ivor Novello Award 

for songwriting. We had our parents there and 

everything. It was mental. There were paparazzi photographers 
outside and the lights were blinding. We were trying to get in the 
van, and we sped off as quickly as possible, but we'd left our 
parents behind so we had to go back and get them. 


Have you still got your old props? Is the white tiger still around? 
No, it got sold off. I love doing theatre shows, but when you get to 
the next level, arenas, you’re very reliant on the production to 
create magic moments. You have to be careful where you're 
standing so you don’t get blown up by pyro. And watch what you 
eat in case the rigging doesn’t hold your weight when you're 
trying to fly. But it’s a totally different experience. You need to 
spice it up with things people are gonna remember. Wembley is 

a horrible sterile room if you don’t pull out all the stops. 


You had a huge mainstream audience for Permission To Land. 

I was surprised, shocked, startled. This is my first band as a singer. 
The kind of music we were playing was us going: “Well, fuck it, if 
we're not going to make it we might as well be playing music that 
we actually enjoy instead of trying to do this fucking indie stuff 
that everybody’s listening to.” We were on television all the time 
—on Top Of The Pops and CD:UK, which was for kids. So we crossed 
over because very young people were listening to it too. I think it’s 
just because we didn’t really say no to anything. My dad was 
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One of the first 
new bands to make 
the CR cover, back 

in issue 87, 





about buying a massive castle together. Whenever 
we do interviews, journalists will come on a little bus 
ride, and then the drawbridge will go up. And within the walls of 
Castle Darkness will be social activities, and then we'll let them go 
at the end. Or if you don’t want to do an interview, you pull the 
drawbridge up and throw boiling-hot oil over the side. 


What advice would you give to your 1998 self? 

Stop smoking. Go to the gym. What I know about 1998 me is that 
I wouldn't have listened. I never used to plan anything. It was 
actually a really good carefree existence in 1998. I was living in 

a bedsit in Belsize Park. It was cheap, cheerful. Everything was in 
one room, including my studio. I was quite happy. 


Can you remember seeing in the millennium? 

Yes, was with my brother at my auntie’s pub, and I did a little 
dance to Bohemian Rhapsody. And then my brother said I should be 
the singer of the band. 


What are your hopes for the next decade? 

There’s some more Darkness albums to be done. At least three in 
that time, I would say. Every time we make an album we should be 
proud of it, and that means lavishing time and attention and 
chasing every idea. I can’t see the point in doing something that 
isn’t amazing. If we don’t think it’s amazing, who the fuck else is 
soing to think is amazing? @ 
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The Heart and Halestorm stars talk singing, 
siblings and the stress of stardom. 
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Interview: BilDeMain 


zzy Hale is smiling from ear to ear, looking 
like she’s 15 again. It’s understandable; the 
Halestorm singer-guitarist has just met 
her idol, Heart vocalist Ann Wilson, for 
the first time. 
We're in The Smoakstack, one of the 
many studios that has transformed 
Nashville neighborhood Berryhill into 
the next Music Row. Wilson is here recording a new solo 
album, and from the control room you can hear snippets of 
a playback with her unmistakable powerhouse voice. 

For Classic Rock's interview, the studio has set up what looks 
like a little staging set —a 1950s red formica table and chairs, 
with candles and flowers. As the two women settle into 
conversation, there are many knowing nods and bursts of 
shared laughter. By the end of the allotted hour it feels like a new 
friendship has been forged. And although age-wise they’re 
separated by a few decades — Hale is 38, Wilson 71 —they’re part 
of a continuum of remarkable artists who have continued to 
overturn outdated notions about rock music. More than that, 
to use Wilson’s phrase, they’ve both answered “a calling”. 
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You’re both in bands with your siblings. What’s the best and worst 

thing about that? 

Ann: For me the best part was and is always that we have 

a shorthand. We know what each other is feeling without having 

to say it. [can look across the stage and if she’s [sister Nancy] 

freaking out I can go over and give her some vibe. Or vice versa. 
Being women coming up through a business through the 

decades in a male-dominated industry — not so much any more-— 

that was a real strong means of support. The dark side would be 

that you were kids together and you know how to push each 

other’s buttons [laughs]. And so things can get real icy. That’s hard 

when you're trying to do a tour. 

Lzzy: My little brother [Arejay Hale] is my drummer. We've been 

doing this since 1997, when we were teenagers. And everything 

= we've been through together since then, it was always him and me 

= against the world. We had been having trouble finding other 

= members, and it was just a rotating door of kids in and out. 

= Iremember saying: “Bro, are we crazy for even doing this?” 


LE: JIMMY FONTAINE,/PRESS 


WW: LEZY HA 
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oe “There’s a lot of danger going on right now. 
A lot of young artists risking things.” 
Lzzy Hale 


Ann: [Laughing] We said the same. But you're driven. It’s a calling. 
Lzzy: He said: “Yeah, we're crazy, but... what else are we going 

to do?” 

Ann: It’s an interesting dichotomy. Sometimes it’s the best thing 
in the world, and sometimes you're just like, I’m a grown up, 

I don’t want to be in this family. 


Ann, there has been some talk recently that you and your sister 
are feuding. 

Ann: We're not. It’s a myth. Nancy and I are okay with each other. 
We just have different ideas for what Heart should be, and we 
haven't figured out a compromise yet. Fifty years on, I still want it 
to break barriers and rules, and she’s more satisfied to ride the LA 
imaging thing and just do legacy stuff. So that’s a real split 
between us. Things like this will happen, though, but then 
they'll get better, and we'll love each other more. 
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Ann, you came into 1998 not with Heart but with The 
Lovemongers. Then, while Nancy took a break, the Ann 
Wilson Band. How did that shape the next chapters of 

your musical life? 
Ann: We had come through the eighties and early nineties, 
which was Heart’s most commercially successful time. It 
was the MTV era, where you'd spend half a million bucks to 
make a video that would sell the record. It was an incredibly 
traumatic, stressful time. So by 1998 I'd gone back to Seattle, 
I had two kids, ages seven and newborn, and I felt like: “God, 

I'm just going to do whatever I want. I don’t have to play Magic 

Man any more” [laughs]. It was a reaction time. I totally shed the 

skin of Ann Wilson in Heart, and just went: “Fuck this, this is so 

not me.” Also, I was offended by the way Nancy was being 
presented. Sure, she agreed to it, but it was offensive to me that she 
was always trotted out front as this little cheesecake thing. I just 
felt really alienated. So I stepped out of it. 









































For you, Lzzy, around 1998 you had discovered Heart through 
their live album The Road Home. You’ve said it “set the tone” 
for what you do. 
Lzzy: [To Ann] First and foremost, I would not be the singer that 
Iam without you and without what you've done. There’s an 
otherworldly thing inside you. There’s a way that you flip yourself 
inside out and reveal your soul to someone. You're queen of that. 
Back then, I was just digging for anything that I could grasp on 
to where I could see myself. My dad introduced me to Deep 
Purple, Ronnie James Dio and Van Halen. My mom, God bless 
her, said: “Well, if you're going to be into all of that stuff, you've 
got to know that women can do this too!” So she got me a bunch 
of CDs and one of them was The Road Home. I wore it out. In the 

Pennsylvania scene, everybody wanted to be Jewel; everything 

was all very soft and there was no passion and anger. [To Ann] 
So when I heard you sing on that live album, it made that 
bridge to what I wanted to sound like and who I wanted to 

be just a little bit shorter. It really helped me figure out my 
stage presence as well. Really, you put me through 

rock’n’roll school [laughs]. 
Ann: Oh, I’m honoured. 

Lzzy: | also want to thank you for not giving up when it 
got tough, because I know the roller-coaster ride of what 
you went through. I've gone through my own version 
of it, and it doesn’t even touch what you guys had to 
do —the doors you had to kick down and the glass 
that you had to break to be here. The fact that I’m 
listening to you talk about making surethat >> 
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Wilson and Hale have both had 
to deal with the downside of 


stardom as well as the upside. 


Heart still has that edge and breaking barriers, and you still have 
that mentality? That's life goals for me. 

Ann: It goes back to the whole thing of it being a calling, like you 
said about your brother: “We may be crazy, but what else are we 
going to do?” People ask me: “Are you going to retire soon?” And 
I go: “No, because I don’t know what that means.” I've been doing 
this since I was fourteen. 


You’re both very powerful singers. Can you talk about how you 
connect with an audience? 

Ann: I don’t think about it when I’m up there. I use in-ear 
monitors, because they give the feeling of being in 

a studio. You can hear every little breath and really control 
the way you're relating with an audience. The powerful 
stuff, that’s more physical. You want to throw your voice 
out to the back of the place, up to where people are 
breaking bottles in the hall [laughs]. 

Lzzy: As far as the dynamic with the audience, I think the 
bigness is intimacy. It’s amazing how you can look at 
somebody eight to ten rows in and they'll know you're 
looking at them. I found the reach from the front to back in 
an arena by picking people out and having that individual 
relationship, because there'll be a weird ripple effect. 


Speaking of that connection, I’ve watched Heart’s 
performance of Stairway To Heaven at the Kennedy Center in 
2012 hundreds of times, and it always makes me cry. What stands 


“People ask me: 
‘Are you going to 
retire soon?’ And 
I go: ‘No, because 

I don’t know what 
that means.” 
Ann Wilson 


Ann: [Laughs] Wasn't that something? It’s like: “Whoa, I guess I’ve 
got to feed her.” 

Lzzy: Rediscovering the importance of why we're in this. That’s 
important. Like we were talking about earlier. The calling that 
you're meant to be doing this. This magic, this power, this 
intangible thing cannot be filled with anything else. That happy 
place that we're in on stage. So it’s easy to get into vices. It’s easy to 
get into anything that will take you on a mini-vacation away from 
those feelings. It’s important to realise that those things can’t 
replace the happiness you can build inside of yourself. 
Ann: For me, I just came to the end of an era in my life of 
just blowing it all the time. Going on stage feeling 
hungover because last night the band partied and I joined 
in. All that kind of stuff. I just came to the end of it. 
Especially because | had kids. I wasn’t going to be high 
around the babies. 

I think it’s helped in some ways to be not partying all 
the time. But — and this is going to sound really old- 
fashioned Hemingway era— in other ways, to alter your 
senses is a way to let go of the mundane. Especially when 
you're writing or something like that. But I don’t want to 
live by that either. 


Another unexpected recent development has been the 
return of vinyl. 
Lzzy: | think the act of putting on an album is profound. Instead 
of just putting songs on a playlist. Listening to the album as the 


(© CRISS CAIN 


artist meant it to be is one of the most enjoyable pastimes for me. 
Ann: And you don’t have to be a golden-years person to feel and 
hear the difference — it’s more present, warm, more thrilling. 


out most for you about playing to Led Zeppelin and that star- 
studded audience? 

Ann: The five minutes before we went out on stage, Nancy and 
I looked at each other and we almost did a psych-out. We went: 
“Fuck, do you know who's out there?” At that moment, I had to 


Heart first 
featured in CR 
issue 18, while 

Halestorm arrived 
on the scene in 

issue 170. 


What in rock music is exciting to you right now? 


use a meditation technique where you envision that you have 
a bowl of water and you're going to walk across the room and 
not spill any. Just focus on something simple and positive, 


which we both did. 


Ann, you got sober in 2009. Lzzy, you’ve started going to therapy 
in the past few years. Can you both talk about how you stay 
grounded in such a stressful business? 

Lzzy: There’s a roller-coaster ride that goes with me. I have 
extreme highs and extreme lows. As many people do. It’s not just 
because of what I do fora career. We're all in this together. I think 
it’s important to recognise those things, and when you need to ask 
for help. Understanding that you're the one in charge of your own 
destiny. Therapy has helped. Music has helped. During the last 
two years I've had the opportunity to look in the mirror and get to 
know the person. Not just Lzzy Hale who's on stage, but the 
Elizabeth Hale in her pajamas on the couch. I haven't seen her in 


a while [laughs]. 
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Lzzy: There’s a lot of danger going on right now. A lot of young 
artists risking things, who don't feel the need to grovel at the feet 
of a label any more. That’s exciting. Artists are taking the reins. I’m 
talking about middle school to high school age. They don’t care 
what anybody thinks about them. That’s exciting. Also, I feel like 
there’s a resurgence of appreciation for guitar-driven rock again. 


Any final words? 

Ann: Thank you for the good conversation. 

Lzzy: Absolutely. And Ann, I can’t thank you enough for 
everything that you’ve meant to me over the course of my career 
and my life. You enabled me to be my best self and to follow 
something I thought was absolutely impossible, and it proved to 
me that nothing is impossible. 

Ann: You're welcome. Wow. I don’t know what else to say [laughs]. 
It’s so big and far-reaching. I’m just really glad to hear that. 

Lzzy: And happy three-hundredth issue to Classic Rock. We 

love you! @ 
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GEDDY LEE 


The former Rush singer/bassist, who is due to publish his memoir in the spring of next year, 
talks us through his career highlights trom the 20-plus years of Classic Rock’s lifetime. 


Interview: Philip Wilding Portrait: Mick Hutson 





otable for looking forward, not back, Geddy Lee has 
gone through something of an exercise of 
introspection over the past few years. Since Rush 
retired in 2015, their former singer and bassist has 
kept himself busy, first with his acclaimed Geddy Lee’s 
Big Beautiful Book Of Bass, and then writing his memoir 
which is expected in the spring of 2023. There’s also 
the matter of his former band’s new beer, and the ongoing reissue campaign 
of their back catalogue. In 1998, however, as Classic Rock was brought 
screaming into the world, Rush were in a very different place, and about to 
become a different band altogether. 









In 1998, after the death of Rush drummer and lyricist Neil Peart’s daughter 
the previous year, a lot of people thought Rush were finished as a band. 
It was a shocking and awful time. Neil was destroyed, so all 
we cared about was being there for him and [his wife] 
Jackie. Did I think the band was done? My instinct said 
it’s unlikely he will want to go back to his previous life. 
But of course you don’t know for sure. So Alex 
[Lifeson, guitarist] and I just decided that we won't 
talk about it until Neil’s ready, and in the meantime 
take stock and figure out what we should do with 
ourselves individually. 















Is that what led to your first and only solo album 
so far, 2000’s My Favorite Headache? 

A lot of that was Ben Mink [violinist on Losing It]. 
We used to jam at my house, and we started 
writing together, just to see what might happen. 
Then tragedy struck with Neil, and he took off 

for London because he couldn't really bear to be in 
Toronto surrounded by all the memories of his 
daughter. During that time I started looking at 
doing a solo record. I decided it was the best thing 
to throw myself into work. It was a very odd 
time, because on the one hand I was breaking 
new ground doing my own thing, but there are 
moments on that record that are very Rush. 


















You finally reconvened as a band in 2001 to 
work on what would become Vapor Trails. It 
must have been a relief to be back together? 
Oh, it was awesome. Within minutes we're 
laughing and gabbing. Whenever we saw 
each other, it was like yesterday. Within 

five minutes we're razzing each other and 
laughing and catching up. Everybody had 
been through a lot. No one more than Neil. 
But it was just like getting back on the bike. 
















And it had changed you as a band? 
Absolutely. That first tour back as a band, different world. 
We took a different attitude on that tour; we were much 
more open and appreciative of the opportunity. Five years 
away from it took a lot of cynicism out of our behaviour. 
When we did our first gig after all those years, and were 
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“Five years away from 
touring took alot of — 
cynicism out of our 

behaviour.” 




















| welcomed back so strongly, I think everyone was taken aback: “Wow, these 


people waited for us.” 


And the tone had changed: it’s hard to imagine the old Rush with a cartoon 
dragon sipping a cocktail on an album cover, like you had for Rush In Rio. 
No, Rush 2.0 was a different animal. 


The Feedback EP you recorded for the R30 tour had that same sense of fun. 
We wanted something new for that tour, but after fourteen months of 
making Vapor Trails — and it was incredibly difficult to make — the idea of 
going back into the studio, we just couldn’t bear it. And the idea of doing 
covers of the bands that inspired us was perfect. We didn’t overthink it — 
and if any band can overthink anything, it’s Rush. 


| Compared to the making of Vapor Trails, the sessions for 2007’s Snakes 


& Arrows album were a breeze. 
That was our introduction to producer Nick Raskulinecz, and he 
was such a tonic. Such good energy, so funny. We were in this huge, 
rambling place near Woodstock and were only there to do the drum 
parts, but we were having so much fun we just stayed for the entire 
album. Snakes & Arrows and Clockwork Angels were probably the two 
most fulfilling recording experiences we’d ever had. It was the 
happiest period for the band since Permanent Waves [1980]. 









Although it was never the band’s intention, 
Clockwork Angels was a great record to bow out on. 
Aland I were just talking about this the other night, 
how, from a personal chemistry writing vibe, it 
was the happiest collaboration we'd had since 
we were kids. From a songwriter’s point of 
view it’s probably the most accomplished 
piece of work we did in our entire history. 


You’ve hooked up with Hendersons 
Brewing to make a beer. 

I mean, Rush fans like beer. 
Hendersons approached us during the 
pandemic and said if you're interested 

then we'll send fifteen beers to you 
and Alex, you can taste them and 
give us your notes. They came back 
with this golden ale, and we said: 

“Fuck, we like it!” Did you know the 
phrase ‘drinking beer is better than 
being hit in the head with a hammer’ 
can't be put on a beer can? Me neither. 
But that’s a no-no. We did ask. 


I’m guessing that was Alex’s suggestion. You 
two are still so close, aren’t you? 

We recently went out to dinner, just the two of 

us, and we sat down, looked at each other and we 

did a high five. And it was just like I was sixteen 

again, driving my mother’s car with Al next to me. 
We were laughing in seconds. I don’t have another 

friend like that in my life. That'll never change. @ 








LUKE 
SPILLER 


The Struts frontman talks MySpace, and 
embarrassing videos on YouTube. 


Interview: Dave Everley 


The first issue of Classic Rock 
came out in 1998. What were 
you doing in 1998? 

I was attending school in 
Claverham in Somerset, 
probably playing a bit of 
football, which I didn’t really 
enjoy. It was always so cold, 
and I'd just sort of stand there 
with my shorts on, wanting to 
go home. I've always hated the 
cold, hence I moved to LA. 


The big noise in 1998 was nu 
metal. Were you a secret Limp 
Bizkit fan? 

Actually, yeah. I’ve got an older 
brother, and I remember him 
introducing me to a lot of the 
music that was happening in 
the US at the time. And of 
course nu metal was leaking 
into the UK. I mean, as a young 
teenager it’s hard not to like 
Limp Bizkit, especially the 
power of the live performance. 
I was with [Foo Fighters 
drummer] Taylor Hawkins 

a few days ago, and he said if 
you were on a bill with Limp 
Bizkit back then you did not 
want to go on after them. 

Say what you like about 

their music, but they were 
full-on entertainers. 


Social media became a thing 
during Classic Rock’s lifetime. 
Were you on board early? 

Yeah, my MySpace page is still 
up there. I can’t get it down. It’s 
probably a lot of pictures of 
me out and about on ecstasy at 
various clubs. 


Did being on MySpace help 
your career? 

It did, actually. I was contacted 
by my first manager because 
he’d come across the page and 
heard a song I'd done with my 
school band, called Where Did 
She Go? [later recorded by The 
Struts]. I was going to go to 
drama school, but he 
encouraged me to meet Adam 
[Slack, Struts guitarist]. 


What was the name of your 
school band? 

Flukestar. Names were never 
quite my strong point. 


What’s the most embarrassing 
piece of footage you’ve seen of 
yourself on YouTube? 

There’s quite a long list. Deep 
in certain areas of the internet 
I think there’s footage of me in 
a tutu doing YMCA on stage. 
On the dark net you can get 
drugs delivered to your front 
door as well as a DVD of me 
doing the YMCA ina tutu. 


What’s your favourite song 
from Classic Rock’s lifetime? 
The Darkness, Friday Night. It’s 
an absolute jewel. It’s the only 
song to mention ‘needlework’ in 
the lyrics. That’s my funeral 
song. Me and Justin [Hawkins] 
message each other and joke 
around quite a lot. 


So when is that collaboration? 
These things can’t be forced. If 
it happens, it happens. But I'd 
love to, for sure. @ 
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CAMPBELL 


The Heartbreaker carries the musical torch for 
the man who was like a brother to him. 


Interview: Bill DeMain 


How do you see the line 
between your band the Dirty 
Knobs and your life with Tom 
Petty And The Heartbreakers? 
Well, my partner is missing, 
and my band of the past is on 
hiatus. We really can’t see 
carrying on without Tom. So 
that’s a part of my life that’s 
come and gone. I've had the 
Dirty Knobs for quite a while, 
so it’s not a new thing. I’m just 
continuing to do what I’ve 
always done, which is write 
and play songs that I like. 


You're singing lead now. 

I never sang because I’m 
insecure and didn’t like my 
voice, and, well, I was in 

a band with Tom [laughs]. 
Over time I started singing 
more on demos, but I don’t 
consider myself a singer. 
During the Traveling 
Wilburys sessions, when 
Tom, George [Harrison], Jeff 
[Lynne] and Bob [Dylan] 
were in the other room, Roy 
Orbison said to me: “You 
know, I'ma real singer. Those 
guys aren't singers. They're 
more like stylists.” I put myself 
in that category [laughs]. 


What was best about the 2007 
reunion of you and Tom’s early 
band Mudcrutch? 

The best part of it was 
reconnecting with the guys we 
played with in Florida. Tom 
really enjoyed just being the 
bass player, stepping back 
from the spotlight. 


In 2018, you toured as 

a member of Fleetwood Mac. 
Mick [Fleetwood] called out of 
the blue and said: “This is not 
an audition. We want you to 
join the band.” I thought it 
over, and decided it would be 
worth it. We had a ball. I’ve 
bumped into Lindsey 
[Buckingham] here and there 
and he’s always gracious and 
respectful. I have nothing but 
admiration for him. 


Before the last Heartbreakers 
tour, you guys must have seen 
that Tom was struggling. 

He had some issues with his 
hip. But the bottom line is Tom 
wanted to do it. He said: “I’m 
going to go on this tour even if 
I have to sit in a chair.” With 
Tom, nobody tells him what to 
do. So we followed his lead. He 
was great on the tour. He sang 
great, played great, and he 
really had a lot of joy in his face 
on stage. So I'll never regret it. 


Do you ever dream about Tom? 
Ido. And I’m still grieving. The 
dreams are always really good 
ones, about happy memories. 

| always feel like he’s next to 
me. Any time I get stuck on 
writing or don’t know which 
direction I should go, I kind of 
just look over my shoulder and 
say: “What would you do?” 
He’s always there with me. We 
were beyond brothers. @ 











External Combustion is out 
now vid ‘BMG. 
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JOSH KISZKA 


Greta Van Fleet's vocal powerhouse on heroes, haters 
and giving audiences “something spectacular”. 


Interview: Johnny Sharp Portrait: Alysse Gafkjen 


Where were you in 1998? 
I would have been two years old. So, uh, 
I don’t actually remember! 


Fair comment. In that case, what was the 
first music you remember being moved by? 
Well, when I was really young | kind of 
remember early blues and folk stuff that 
my father used to play. He used to play 
around on the guitar, and also I remember 
really liking the harmonica. Even to this 
day, every time I hear a harmonica track it 
turns something on in my brain and this 
wave of nostalgia washes over me. We 
didn’t really get exposed to rock’n'roll 
properly until we were in high school. 


What made an impact at that stage? 
Cream was a really big one for us. Soa lot 
of that. And I remember being exposed to 
Deep Purple and, of course, Led Zeppelin 
was one where I was like, you know: 
“Who's that?” Once we discovered some of 
that older music, it was really exciting. We 
ended up in our own little club, like we'd 
discovered this really cool secret. 


Were there any more-contemporary bands 
you were into then? 

The Black Keys. I remember hearing them 
and being blown away. Then there was 
Arctic Monkeys and Rival Sons, and even 
Florence And The Machine I think are 
really fantastic. You start hearing this stuff 
inspired by so many other things. Then 
when you make music yourself you just 
pack it into a cannon and light it on fire! 


And many people seem to love the result, 
but some also seem to hate it. Some people 
seem positively furious that you're making 
music that sounds highly reminiscent of 
bands they love from back in the day. 
Yeah, I can’t believe it’s so controversial! 
It’s like those bands are their fucking 
religion, like they’re on the Crusades or 
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something, and they lose their shit! They 
say: “How dare these bastards... they don't 
know! They weren't there! They don’t have 
the respect to play this music!” 

But that’s not the way that we feel about 
it at all. 1 mean, we're not trying to pretend, 
for god's sakes, because rock'n'roll is ever- 
changing, constantly evolving and 
re-adapting. For us taking inspiration from 
those bands, combined with a lot of other 
styles and philosophies and inspirations, 
is a way of making our own colourful, 
extraordinary statement. An attitude we 
had from early on was fuck fear, because 
it’s only going to get in the way. 


Your look is pretty eye-catching too. Was 
that there from when you were young? 

Oh yeah. That was the case from early on. 
Because the spectacle puts you in sort of 
a skin, so when you are on stage you are 
able to perform in a certain way. It really 
helps your confidence when you're 

a young band. And now more and more 
people are coming to see the show, you 
want to give them something spectacular. 


Since Classic Rock began, formatting has 
undergone major evolutions. CDs were 
king, then downloading came in, then 
streaming, and now vinyl is back with 

a bang. How has that been for you? 

Well I remember as kids going to the CD 
store, right? But I can see why now people 
like getting into collecting vinyl, because 
it’s like collecting old vintage prints. And 
listening to it is also sometimes more like 
the experience the artist intended — closer 
to how they wanted it to sound, perhaps, 
and, you know, the side-one, side-two 
experience. And I do like listening to 
whole albums on physical formats. But 
Ialso like streaming to find new stuff, or 
maybe deeper cuts from an artist rather 
than just the best-known songs you've 


heard of. @ 
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KLAUS | 
RUDOLF 
SCHENKER 


We asked Scorpions what the 
key to their longevity is. 


Interview: Alexander Milas 


How does it feel to still be releasing albums 
more than fifty years into your career? 
Klaus: With our back catalogue we could 
probably go on the road for many years to 
come. But it was actually a good friend 
and a diehard fan who confronted us, 
saying: “Guys, if you would make a new 
album, think Blackout, you know? Try to 
put yourself all the way back in time and 
try to reactivate the Scorpions’ DNA. That 
would be really fantastic.” But so many 
years later, where do you start? Can you 
really find that special DNA, whatever that 
is? So we made the decision and said: 
“Okay, let’s go for it.” 


How difficult was it to go back in time? 
Klaus: Having Mikkey Dee in the band 
since 2016 gave us a great, fresh shot of 
energy for working in the studio as well 
as playing live together as a band. Many 
things came together at that point. And 
yeah, so we took it from there. It was like 
somebody threw a challenge at us, you 
know? And it was like are we strong 
enough? Can we do this? So this is for the 
rock believers out there, and also for the 
hard and heavy community, you know! 

I don’t think there are any hits [on the new 
album]. I don’t think about radio. 


What’s the key to the band’s longevity and 
keeping things fresh? 

Rudolf: From the beginning, the essential 
for us was: be a good musician, yes, but 
also choose people I can build a friendship 
with. When you are on top of the world, 
the ego comes and then you see what kind 
of person someone is. Most problems with 
bands are about fighting egos, and then it’s 
all for nothing like a dead-end street. I met 
Klaus when he was playing with The 
Mushrooms, and I saw him on stage 
singing and I saw the whole place going 
crazy, people on tables dancing and stuff. 
Later on I found out that it was their own 
fan club! But anyway, his voice was 
immediately electrifying me. Klaus had to 
be in the Scorpions. @ 
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GINGER 
WILDHEART 


The Wildhearts frontman - the man the Manics call “the great lost English songwriter” - on that 
band, working outside of the mainstream and why music really is the best medicine. 


Interview: Philip Wilding Portrait: Rob Blackham 


aving played guitar for the Quireboys a decade earlier, 
Ginger has led and been a member of numerous 
different bands, across a wide variety of genres. The best 
known of them all is, of course, The Wildhearts, who 
since the release of last year’s tenth album, 21st Century 
Love Songs, recently announced a latest hiatus due to 
“ongoing issues within the band”. Ginger, who has written for Classic Rock, 
fills in the 24 years between the magazine’s launch and this development. 


Classic Rock launched in 1998. Where 
were you, post-Wildhearts and waiting 
for the next thing to begin? 

I was bombing around trying to put 
Silver Ginger 5 together. I went to LA, 
trying to find musicians. It was a very 
messy time. I was still very heavily into 
drugs at the time—crack and freebasing 
and stuff. I went to the bank, and they 
said I've got thirty-five grand in my 
account. They gave me a cheque for 
thirty-five grand, which I bought a house 
with in the Northeast. A year later I sold 
the house and smoked it. 


The Clam Abuse album Stop Thinking 
came about when you were in LA. 

At the time, everyone in LA was getting 
fit. So I joined a gym —and I'd never been 
ina gym before. It turned out that | owed 
them loads of money; I didn’t realise that 
it was a payment plan. And it was the 
Polish mafia that ran this gym. They said 
they were going to break my kneecaps if 
they don’t get five grand immediately. So 
[ got straight in touch with [record label 
head] Dante Bonutto, and said: “Can you 
give me five grand if] come home and 
make an album?” And he did, and that 
eventually turned into Clam Abuse. 


You’ve always been out of step with the 
mainstream, haven’t you? 

My timing has always been awful. Now, 
it looks like I was going against trends, but I just didn’t have a clue how to 
join trends. There were times back there where I wish I could have done and 
made some money. Right about 2000, when Slipknot and everything 
started happening, the last thing people wanted was a kind of a weird, 
thrash, glam band like Silver Ginger 5, so that was short lived. 


You're constantly moving and creating. 
I always have. I've just got something in mind and I want to get it, whether 
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1, Vhat I do is music. It’s they 
ZAwe only time I feel like me.” =~ 


| it’s a girl, a guitar, a place in the world I think I want to live, and that'll solve 


all my problems. It wasn’t until relatively recently that I realised that my 
problems are that I don’t fix my problems. I just run to the next thing. So 
fixing myself is what I’m more interested in now. 


You hit an extremely rich vein with the three solo albums between 2005 and 
2008: Valor Del Corazon, Yoni and Market Harbour. 
It was a fruitful time in my life. I had these songs with no idea that they were 


| going to affect people who are going through similar things. And that was 


one of the turning points, where 
[realised that maybe this isn’t a hobby 
any more, maybe there’s a bit of service 
involved in this as well. 


You're one of few people in these 300th 
issue interviews who can say they wrote 
for Classic Rock. 

My Secret History Of Rock’n’Roll column. It 
was great to write about bands like Jason 
And The Scorchers, Angel, the Good 
Rats, great bands. It was the Scorchers 
that showed me that you can mix 
country western and punk rock. The 
light bulb went on; you can mix Cheap 
Trick and Motorhead. And it turned out 
I could. 


You got The Wildhearts back together 
for 2003’s The Wildhearts Must Be 
Destroyed album. How was that? 
Just miserable. There's been a lot of 
dissatisfaction in The Wildhearts. I don’t 
know why. It was me, Danny, Stidi and 
CJ, and they complained the whole 
time. We went on tour with The 
m Darkness in America, and it was still 
miserable! When we got back together 
for The Renaissance Men, we made 
a promise to look after each other. But 
communication’s always been a problem 
in The Wildhearts. It worked for a while, 
and then everyone just went back to 
getting into their own little problems. 


-." 
— 


_* 


| And it went the exact same way it always goes with that band. 


But you endure, happily. 
What I do is music. It’s the only time I feel like me. It’s a comfort. It’s 
a therapist. It’s a best friend. It’s my medicine. @ 








Ginger’s new album The Pessimist’s Companion is released on cApril 22 


| via Wicked Cool‘Records. 





Saxon's redoubtable frontman talks 
about keeping the faith. 


Interview: Paul Brannigan 


When CR first hit the shelves, 
Saxon were touring Unleash 
The Beast. Was that a good 
period for the band? 

Yeah, that was great time for 
the band. It was [guitarist] 
Doug Scarratt’s first album 
with us, a time of rebirth, so 
we were launching anew too 
in some ways. 


Do you recall the launch of 
Classic Rock? 

I do, yeah. For us, the 
important magazines were 
Sounds in the seventies, then 
Kerrang! in the eighties, and 
Classic Rock from the nineties 
onwards. We've had some 
great coverage over the years, 
and it’s always a good read, 
with really entertaining 
interviews. There’s good 
people there. I like print 
magazines, and I know 
magazines have had a hard 
time, so it’s great to see Classic 
Rock thriving. 


You were on the Channel 4 
documentary Get Your Act 
Together, with promoter 
Harvey Goldsmith, which 
might have reminded people 
what a good band Saxon are. 
Yeah. I mean, I don’t think it 
meant anything outside of 
the UK, but I think it was 
something of a turning point 
for us at home. We sorta 
became everyone’s favourite 
underdog, and as a British 
band, it means a lot to us to be 
loved in our home country. 


It feels like a new generation 
are discovering Saxon’s legacy. 
Definitely. We're getting 
messages saying: “I just heard 
your new song, and just got 
into the band.” Then they’re 
going back to 1979, 1980, and 
discovering the early hits. 
That’s one of the great things 
about the genre, you can 
discover a band at any age and 
have this amazing catalogue to 
dive into. We're pulling in new 
audiences all the time. 


Does it feel like Saxon are 
hitting a purple patch again? 
Yeah, we’re on a bit of a roll. 
We've been rolling for a while, 
to be fair, but it’s a bigger roll. 
The pandemic has been tough 
for everyone, but we feel as 
though we're in a good place, 
with a great new album, and 
we're looking forward to 
getting out and touring it. 

We just did two shows last 
weekend, and eight or nine 
thousand had kept their tickets 
for two years to see us. That 
sort of loyalty is amazing. It’s 
the same with Classic Rock — 
people are loyal because you 
celebrate the music regardless 
of fashion. 


Did you anticipate the term 
‘classic rock’ ever being applied 
to Saxon when you started? 
Ha! No. We didn’t even know 
that we'd be around in six 
months! So I'm glad we're still 
here, and we're glad you're still 
here. We're a good team. @ 
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O’KEEFFE 


Airbourne’s frontman on small-town dreams, 
stage-climbs and joining the Mile-High Club. 


Interview: Henry Yates 


Airbourne got together in 
2001. What did you want the 
band to be? 

We grew up in Warrnambool, 
Australia. It was a very 
conservative town, very anti- 
rock'n'roll, very pro-sport. 
When we'd rehearse, our 
neighbours would call the 
cops. So our mission was to 
stand up for rock’n’roll and get 
out of this fucking town. We'd 
stand on the beach, look 
across the ocean and say: 
“We're going over there.” 


Nu metal was dominant back 
then. Were you a fan? 

We'd get lumped in with those 
bills. You’d share the amps, 
and we'd get up there and all 
the Marshalls would have the 
mid-ranges scooped out. For 
us it’d be like, middle on ten, 
volume, bass, treble, everything 
on fucking ten And our guitars 
always sounded better. We'd 
play Proud Mary or Tie Your 
Mother Down, and it was 

a nu-metal crowd but we'd still 
get ‘em going. 


At Download 2010 you 
climbed the stage rigging. 
Weren't you shitting yourself? 
It’s different when you're 
holding a guitar. If I didn’t have 
that Gibson Explorer I'd 
probably get vertigo. But, 

y know, the crowd is watching 
you, the band is rocking away, 
there’s no time to think about 
fear. You're kinda controlled 
by your own adrenaline. 


How hard was it to continue 
after losing your dad in 2013? 
He’d told us: “Don't worry, 
lads, I'll still be here when you 
get back from tour.” But a few 
months later it went south 
really quick. So we canned the 
last few shows, jumped on 

a plane home and were with 
him until he passed away. It’s 
something you don’t get over. 
And when your father passes 
away, it’s like, the buck stops 
with you now. There’s no “Dad 
will fix it.” You have to fix it. 


What are the biggest threats to 
rock’n’roll right now? 

I think one of the biggest 
threats is when a little pub 
where every young band cuts 
its teeth gets demolished and 
turned into apartments. Those 
places are the ecosystem of 
rock'n'roll. That's where every 
great band is born, in the shitty 
little pubs and clubs. That’s 
where they learn to fucking 
win a crowd. And these little 
places, they’re really starting to 
run out. 


What's the best time and place 
to read Classic Rock? 

The best time for me is sitting 
in a plane when I’m on tour. 
Just sitting up there with 

a Johnnie Black and Coke, 
listening to Motérhead or 
Saxon or whoever’s on your 
front cover, while reading the 
feature in the magazine. That’s 
part of my ADHD —I've gotta 
have it all happening! @ 
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| OSBOURNE 


The Prince Of Darkness talks to Classic Rock about Black Sabbath, sobriety, 
burying the hatchet, beating the booze and sticking it to Lollapalooza. 


Interview: Henry Yates Portrait: Ross Halfin 


t’s been quite the quarter-century for John Michael 
‘Ozzy Osbourne. When the first issue of Classic Rock 
rolled off the presses in 1998, the Prince Of Darkness 
was keeping busy fronting both the nascent Ozzfest 
and a reunited Black Sabbath. But the twist came in 
2002, when The Osbournes reality show debuted on 
MTV and drew record viewing figures, making the 
family’s dogshit-scooping patriarch more infamous 
than he’d been since bat-gate. 

The show ended in 2005 and Ozzy’s status settled from public 
property to heavy metal’s revered forefather. And while his late- 
period personal life was reliably chaotic —a fall from the wagon 
here, a spill from a quad bike there — his musical output has been 
remarkably sturdy, taking in superior solo albums such as 2020's 
Ordinary Man, and Sabbath’s chart-topping 13 that gave the band 
their heroic last hurrah. 





What do you think the perception of rock’n’roll was back then? 
People would see the crowds at Ozzfest and they looked quite 
wild. But they’re nice people. You know the old saying: you should 
never judge a book by its cover. We look worse than we are. 


Do you have a favourite album from the ones you’ve made since 
the turn of the millennium? 

No, I haven't got a favourite. I just carry on. The way I look at it, if 
I say acertain album is my greatest album, to me it’s saying that 
every album before or after it wasn’t as good. Some of them 
weren't as good, but I've never gone into the studio and thought: 
“Well, I had a good run, I'd better make a bad record.” 


Your most recent album, Ordinary Man, scored eight out of ten in 
Classic Rock. You must have bee pleased with it? 

Yeah, it was alright. I've just finished another one. 
I've got Jeff Beck on it, Tony lommi, Zakk Wylde, 


Classic Rock started twenty-four years ago. If “Tt was gzood to get backto Clapton, the guitar player from Pearl Jam. It’s 


you could go back to that time, what advice would 


coming out as soon as it’s been mixed. 


you give yourself? my friends. Life’s too 


Stay alive. 


Are you surprised that you have done, given the 
life you've led? 
Absolutely. So are a lot of other people. 


How good was it getting Sabbath back together in that period? 
Well, it was the first band I ever got successful in, so to bury the 
hatchet after so many years of being at war with each other... it 
felt good. If | hadn’t had success on my own it would have been 

a different kettle of fish. But it was good to get back to my friends. 





Do you think there are still good rock bands 


short to have enemies.” pining through? 


To be honest, I don’t know any more. I haven't 
kept my ear in. 


How have you coped with lockdown? 

I do some drawings, I write some words, I read a book. But you 
can’t go out much. My wife’s had covid, my daughter’s had it, 

I never got it. I've been around a lot of people and I've just never 
got it. | must be one of them lucky ones. 


Life’s too short to have enemies, you know? Ozzyhadbeenon | Do youthink streaming has been good or bad for rock music? 
 etinca "i Pa Spotify is a fucking joke. The royalty aspect of making music has 
Would you still do The Osbournes if you could go back? hae hice a0 gone right down the toilet. 


I don’t know. I don’t regret it. But then again I didn’t really know The Osbournes had 


what I was getting myself into. It was real; it wasn’t scripted in any their moment. Social media is unavoidable for musicians these days. Do you get 


way, shape or form. And by the time year three came along, 
Sharon sat us all down and said: “What do you want to do? Do 
you want to carry on?” And everybody just said no. The kids were 
doing drugs and alcohol, and I'd gone back out on the booze. 
When you've got a camera crew living in your house twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, it gets a bit crazy. 


Ozzfest really took off in the late 90s. You must be proud of that. 
Oh yeah. I mean, that was a Sharon department, not me. Sharon 
tried to get me on Lollapalooza, and they told her they didn’t think 
I was relevant any more, that I was a dinosaur. So she said fuck 
them, we'll do our own thing. Ozzfest gave new bands a stage. 
There’s no platform now for new bands to play. 
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involved with it? 
A little bit. I don’t trust it very much. Maybe because I’m an old- 
fashioned guy, but everything seems to be moving too fast now. 


Do you think it’s difficult to be a young musician starting now? 
Yeah, absolutely. It’s a completely different world now. Before, you 
could do gigs and get spotted. Now, you buy a book on how to be 
a rock star, read it and go from there. 


What’s your favourite memory from the final Sabbath tour? 
Our last gig in Birmingham. That’s where we started, and we 
ended up in Birmingham. The one thing I’m sad about is that Bill 
Ward couldn’t make it. >> 
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Ozzy Osbourne, Continued. 


You’re about to celebrate your fortieth wedding anniversary. 
I'm amazed that she’s stuck it out with me, because I haven't 
exactly been the fucking perfect gentleman over the years. 


What's the secret to a successful marriage in rock'n'roll? 
Don’t ask me, I don’t fucking know! [laughs] 


How often do you think about Randy Rhoads these days? 
All the time. It’s been forty years since Randy died. He was 
a phenomenal guitar player. 


Losing Lemmy in 2015 seemed to hit you hard, too. 

He was a good man, Lemmy was. All the guys from 
Motorhead have gone now, from the original band. It’s hard to 
lose anyone you love. I was talking to Lemmy on the morning 
that he died, but I couldn’t understand what he was talking 
about. I wanted to talk to someone else who was there, but 
they kept giving the phone to Lemmy. 


You’ve had some great guitarists in your band since 1998. 
Yeah, I have. No matter where I am in the world, if I need Zakk 
Wylde I pick up the phone and he’s there. Such a loyal friend. 


Has there been any lasting damage from the quad bike 
accident you had in 2003? 

Yes, there has. I’m just waiting on some more surgery on my 
neck. I can’t walk properly these days. I have physical therapy 
every morning, I am somewhat better, but nowhere near as 
much as I want to be to go back on the road. 


How has music helped you deal with the difficult times? 

Music is a good release from a lot of things in life. You listen to 
an old record and you remember where you were when you 
first heard it. It takes you back to that time in your life. 


Do you think you're sober for life now? 

I don’t know. I hope so. I take it one day at a time. If] drink, I'll 
drink. But I don’t want to drink today. I don’t want to smoke 
tobacco today. I don’t want to take drugs today. So today’s 
going to be okay, I suppose. I don’t know about tomorrow. 


How has day-to-day life changed for you? 


Well I don’t wake up in fucking jail any more. 


What else would you like to achieve in your seventies? 

A number-one Ozzy album. I’m coming back to England this 
year, too. I’ve had enough of living out here [America] now. 
My intention was never to stay out here. 


Do you think about mortality? 
At fucking seventy-three I’ve done pretty well. I don’t plan on 
going anywhere, but my time’s going to come. 


Do you have a message for the readers of Classic Rock? 
I hope! can do more gigs. I can’t wait to see you all again. God 
bless you all and stay safe. @ 
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Thin Lizzy’s custodian talks Lynott, Lemmy, 
and levelling up as a guitarist. 


Interview: Henry Yates 


Thin Lizzy started back up 
around the time when Classic 
Rock launched, in 1998. Are 
you proud of how you’ve 
steered that band? 

Really proud. Especially with 
all the superb musicians who 
stepped up to help me out: 
Vivian Campbell, Damon 
Johnson, people from Guns 
N’ Roses [Richard Fortus] and 
Aerosmith [Tom Hamilton]. 
But there won't be another 
Lizzy album. I already made 
my mind up on that. 


Have you improved as 

a guitarist since 1998? 

Oh, absolutely. I remember 
playing one festival with Thin 
Lizzy in about ninety-nine, 
and this kid asked me: “How 
come you don’t play your 
solos note-for-note like the 
albums?” And I said: “Well, the 
reason is I’m that many years 
better as a player.” I want to 
show everybody: this is how 
much better I’ve got. 


Would Phil Lynott still have 
been a standout rock star in 
today’s landscape? 

I might be prejudiced, but 

I think Phil could have 
emerged in any era and be well 
loved. He was one of those 
irrepressible personalities that 
you just gravitated to. | know 
I did. First time I met the guy, 

I didn’t even know who he 
was. And during that first jam 
session you could not take 
your eyes off him. 


Have you kept an eye on your 
contemporaries since 1998? 
All the time. Because that’s 
your direct competition. Some 
just have the fire underneath 
them and always will. If you 
look at Jeff Beck, the guy’s still 
a monster. 


How do you feel about seeing 
smartphones in the audience? 
When smartphones came out, 
you'd go on YouTube and 
obviously some guy was out 
there filming, and all you 
heard was four minutes of 
‘krrrr-krrrr-krrrr’. What's the 
point? What are you putting 
that online for? 


Which musician’s death has 
hit you hardest since 1998? 
Lemmy was hard. He was such 
a character, a great friend. 
Lemmy’s the hard man of 
rock’n’roll, right? And he’s 
gone. It’s the same thing 

I thought about Phil — that 
can’t happen. He’s the hardest 
guy I've ever known. 


Have we treated you fairly in 
Classic Rock over the years? 
Yeah. You've been fair. You 
haven't given us a total free 
ride — or me —and that’s fair 
enough, that’s what being 

a critic is all about. 


Have you enjoyed your 
interviews with us, or are they 
anecessary evil? 

No, I like talking. Because I can 
get my crusty old views out. @ 
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KIRK HAMMETT 


The Metallica guitarist has long been a master of diverse musical styles, but only in 
his sixtieth year is he fully showcasing those talents, on his solo album Portals. 


Interview: Grant Moon Portrait: Ross Halfin 




















































o help mark our 300th issue, the Metallica guitarist calls | shifts come you just either fucking rattle the cage and get nothing done or 
Classic Rock from his car in the US en route to rehearsals you move forward. There’s definitely a new way for getting music out there, 
with that goliath of a band. During our talk there’s the but it isn’t as effective as the music industry pre-Napster. But we're stuck 
occasional twang of a guitar he’s noodling on (we're with it. There needs to be some sort of midway point where the two come 
hoping he has a driver...). together, or another completely new model comes in. 
Turning 60 this year, Hammett’s releasing his first ever 
solo record, Portals, an ambitious four-track ‘audio-cinematic’ work that The new model probably works well for big bands, like yours, but for smaller 
charts four eras of horror movies. Also, it turns out that this Hawaii artists maybe it’s more of a challenge getting heard — and getting paid? 
resident is a regular Classic Rock reader. It is harder for these younger bands to get their music out there. I'll tell you 
one thing: because of covid there’s upwards of half a billion new guitar 
It’s suprising that Portals is your first ever solo release. Why now? players in the world, bro. That bodes very well for the future of music. It 


I'm just a bit creatively restless. I had this music that was initially started for 
my museum exhibition [horror/sci-fi movie-art event It Lives!]. The 
goal was to continue writing for that, and that became two 
instrumentals, The Monster And The Maiden and The Jinn. I met 
[composer/orchestrator] Edwin Outwater when we were 
making [Metallica’s 2020 orchestral live album] S&M2. We 
connected over our love for horror movies, soundtracks and 
classical music. Ina flash of inspiration I asked him to 
collaborate. And I was super-pleased with the results. 


| was inspirational for me just knowing there’s gonna be that many more 
musicians in the world trying to make great music. There’s so much 
disorganisation in the world right now, so much division. Music 
¢ brings people together. Music organises people and their 
(thoughts. Maybe because there’s more musicians it'll make for 
~ abetter future for everyone. I’m just being optimistic [laughs]. 


Metallica have been on Classic Rock’s cover many times. Not to 
put you on the spot, but do you ever read it yourself? 
Read it? I read it so much I want you to put me on 
subscription! A lot of times magazines are slow to get to 
Hawaii, especially European magazines. I’m still an 
obsessive reader, and I like the physicality of actual 
magazines still. So if you could add me to your 
subscriptions that would be A-okay. 


The album draws on aspects of your musicianship 
that we haven't really heard before. 

I've been playing guitar most of my life, a wide 
range of styles — classical, jazz, country, 
rockabilly, rock, blues — but people only hear 

the Metallica stuff. There’s a lot of guitar styles 
within the Metallica idiom, but when people 

hear this album they're gonna hear a lot of 

sides of my playing they've never heard before, 
another side of my musical personality. 


Consider it done. You’ve had so much press coverage, you 
must have read some real nonsense about yourself? 
I don’t read articles about myself! I read about what Jeff 
Beck was doing in 1971 with Carmine Appice and Tim 
Bogert, what David Bowie was doing in 1976 in LA. 
I read to find out about Spooky Tooth, what was going 
on with Mountain when they were at Woodstock. I'm 
a product of the seventies. The foundation of all 
Metallica music is seventies hard rock. It stops at the 
New Wave Of British Heavy Metal. I’m a fan of so much 
sixties, seventies stuff. I love reading about Tangerine 
Dream, Neu!. I read Prog, also. I only discovered prog 
about five years ago. I was never into it. I spent a lot of 
time listening to jazz, bossa nova, blues, classical, soul 
and reggae. 


What are your hopes for Portals? 
This one’s purely from the heart. It’s not made for 
anyone, except for the sake of creating something 
I hear in my head and getting it out. It’s seeing an 
artistic statement through, working on it, then 
throwing it out there and letting the fucking world decide. 
I don’t care, | like it. 


“We warned everyone that 
the music industry would 
lose eighty per cent of its net 
worth, power and influence.” 


So we can look forward to some country, reggae and 
bossa on your follow-up to Portals? 
[Laughs] Well this morning I heard John Paul Jones’s 
remake of When The Levee Breaks, and I was amazed how 
great it sounds with more musicians on it —all this 
percussion, this far-away harmonica. It moved me to 
come up with this haunted bluesy thing. But day in and 
day out, I'm always doing something creative. I just 
have lots of nervous energy. It’s weird, because I'm at 
a time when a lot of people are slowing down. @ 


Classic Rock launched just before Napster came along in 
1999, and the music industry started to change. Metallica were 
one of the big names fighting against peer-to-peer file sharing, 
which morphed into the streaming model that prevails today. 
We warned everyone that this was gonna happen. We warned 
everyone that the music industry was gonna lose eighty percent 
of its net worth, power and influence. When these monumental 








Portals is released on cApril 23 via 
‘Blackened ‘Recordings. 
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The Devil 
You Know 

(2009) 
i We said: “Tracks like 
fee Double The Pain (featuring 
Geezer Butler’s 
trademark belly- 
rumbling bass), Rock 
And Roll Angel (built 
on the kind of choppy riff that Metallica 
turned into a career) and set-finale Breaking 
Into Heaven (the ultimate in fallen angels 
attacking paradise-type songs) make you 
realise what we've been missing all these 
Sabbath-less years — pure, unadulterated evil. 
Heed my warning.” 


219 DEF LEPPARD cos 


We said: “Their finest 
record since the glory 
days of the 1980s... With 
its crackling guitar and 
nuclear-detonation 
bottom-end, Let’s Go 
doesn't so andl revisit Pour Some Sugar On Me 
as move into its spare room, steal its cornflakes 
and start sleeping with its wife. But even that 
pales into insignificance next to the finger- 
poppin’ white-boy funk of Are You Man Enough? 
For the most part Def Leppard is the sound of 

a band who have rediscovered their sense of 
purpose. Hip? Nope. Cheesy? Occasionally. Fun, 
memorable, life-affirming? Yes, yes and yes.” 


*) Lateralus 


(2001) 

We said: “Commencing 
with conviction, The 
Grudge is a wonderfully 
scornful opener. It’s 
impassioned, urgent 

A and unapologetically 
melodic for a song of its intensity. The title 
track is more lyrical and experimentally 
textured, while predominantly instrumental 
final tracks, including Triad and Reflection, 
are capable of eliciting goose bumps in 
a glass-roofed Sahara sauna. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we might have a modern classic 
on our hands.” 


J 





Bruce 
Springsteen 








Ronnie James 
--Dio; Heaven 
& Hell 
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TOP 30 ALBUMS 
| OF OUR LIFETIME 


It was a very tough call, but after much deliberation - and an online readers’ poll - we've 
narrowed the many excellent albums of the past 24 years down to these scorchers. 


D7 The Rising 


(2002) 
We said: “In typical Boss 
fashion, the songs here 
tell stories of everyday 
folk trying to make their 
way in the world, and in 
S the aftermath of 
Sentember 11, trying to make sense of their 
lives. My City Of Ruin made its debut in the 
Tribute To New York concerts, and sounds 
no less powerful here. It’s not all doom and 
gloom, far from it. And, as the album’s title 
suggests , it’s a spiritually uplifting 
experience, from opener Lonesome Day via 
the title track to its gospel-tinged finale. The 
Rising is powerful, cathartic and brilliant.” 


2 6 ann (2001) 


| We said: “Mutter, their 
third studio album to 
date, continues the 
haunting and brutal 
multi-faceted command 
of their debut album and 
1997’s Sehnsucht, but with added broad and 
enriching dimension. The incomparably 
authoritative Sonne and hastened trouncing 
of Adios insist that melody is no longer 
a forbidden fruit to the band, and Mutter 
attests with resolute and almost bloody 
conviction that Rammstein remain that one 
shade darker than pitch black. Believe the 
hype? Das ist richtig. Batten down the 
hatches — the Teutonic titans are coming.” 

yO 13 
25 i 
We said: “13 is the biggest 
comeback of the year, 
give or take a David 
Bowie album, and as 
such it’s been engineered 
with the sort of scientific 
precision that would do the eggheads in 
charge of the Large Hadron Collider proud. 
There’s too much riding on it to allow room 
for confusion, misdirection or anything that 
might scare the horses. That the result is an 


BLACK S400ATH 


















album that sounds like vintage Black Sabbath 
right down to inclement weather conditions 
will come as no surprise to anyone. But the 
fact that it’s such a good one just might.” 


*) A | ol 


(2008) 
We said: “Chinese 
Democracy is an audacious 
record; daring and 
uncompromising, laden 
with grandeur and 
touched by madness. It’s 
not a Guns N’ Roses record. It’s not even 
a band record. For all of its six producers, five 
guitarists, two drummers and two keyboard 
players, it is a solo album. Everything on it 
and around it is designed to serve Axl’s vision 
and sensibility. It will divide opinion — but 
more importantly it will create opinion in 
the way that so few records are able to do.” 


*) 3 Time Clocks 


(2021) 


IQE BON AWASSA 


We said: “Joe Bonamassa 
has spent the last few 
studio albums ‘being 

Joe Bonamassa’ — 
consolidating and 

7 redefining his own style. 
acd dolag it very well, it must be said. But 
now something seems to have snapped — he 
has gone rogue... There’s a sense that not 
too much pre-planning went into this album. 
That requires a certain confidence, of course, 
but Bonamassa is not short of that these 
days. There is, however, an underlying 

theme to the album to give it guidance and 
direction — time. Time passed, time passing 
and time left.” 


*) 2. Wolfmother soon 


We said: “It starts, as all 
these things should, with 
a howl. Lacking MTV- 
friendly uniforms and 

a post-modern cutting 
edge, Wolfmother are 


merely three craftsmen of the apocalypse 
revisiting rock’s most hirsute era, 1967 to 
1973, and taking what they want, so they 
write lovely cosmic songs such as White 
Unicorn and Where Eagles Have Been. They 
create colossal noises on Joker And The Thief, 
and richly laid-back sounds on Colossal. 
Wolfmother have delivered quite possibly 
the greatest soundtrack to the best road 
movie you have never seen.” 


*) Harduyred... 
To Seljf-Destruct 
METALLICA @oi1) 
Tae We said: “It ends on 
q “a a high with Spit Out The 
ay Bone, a monumental 
Gormenghast of dystopian 
thrash nihilism with 
| Mm a lyric celebrating 
humanity’s extinction at the hands of 
genocidal machines. 
“Exhilaratingly noisy and steeped in 
gleefully negative punker attitude, it’s 
a welcome reminder of Metallica at their 
uncompromising best. Unshackled from 
orthodox notions of good taste, they can 
still make a gloriously hideous racket. Heavy 
rock’s longest-running game of thrones is 
not over yet.” 


*) Elephant 

THE WHITE 
STRIPES (2003) 
We said: “Critically 
acclaimed, Elephant also 
scored the Stripes their 
first UK No.1, gave the 
rock scene the poster boy 
it desperately needed, 
and returned rock'n'roll to first principles 
after the drop-tuned detour of nu metal. The 
primal ferocity of cuts like Ball And Biscuit 
and the route-one idiot-chant of Seven Nation 
Army reminded us that the best music was 
torn, frayed, greasy, imperfect — and all the 
more human for it. Elephant was an album 
that signposted rock’s future by embracing 
its past; its revolution was not to forge ahead, 
but to dig its heels in against the false dawn 
of technology.” 


] Raising Sand 
ROBERT PLANT 

& ALISON KRAUL /SS 007) 

We said: “Teaming up 

with Alison Krauss, the 

delightful bluegrass 

singer and fiddle player 

from Illinois, and 

producer T Bone Burnett, 

Plant goes back to a few roots, teasing out 

the nerves of some wonderful if obscure 

American country, folk and blues songs of 

all ages and resurrecting them in thoughtful, 

fresh surroundings. As a result, Raising Sand 

is devoid of cliché. The Everly Brothers’ Gone 

Gone Gone (Done Moved On), performed with 

a primitive, backyard modesty that resists any 

temptation to show off, shows respect and 

affection for early rock'n'roll.” 




















Firepower 
l JUDAS PRIEST ois) 
We said: “Songs about 
chaos, destruction, 
annihilation, violence, 
warmongering, brutality, 
intensity, insanity, the 
: apocalypse, evil stalkers 

of the night, earthquakes tsunamis, planet- 
splitting volcanic eruptions and — in the case 
of Lightning Strike — inclement weather... the 
album proves that there’s life in this battle- 
scarred British bulldog yet. What’s more, this 
mangy old metal mutt is far from toothless; 
he ain’t gonna be put down any time soon.” 


"7 Fuck Ev € 
17 And Run (FEAR) 
MARILLION @o16) 

We said: “At times, FEAR 
(Fuck Everyone And Run) 
suggests that Marillion 
have taken all the most 
emotionally potent and 
fervently dynamic 
moments from this line-up’s 27 years and 
moulded them into some new, exponentially 
emboldened form... It’s both deeply moving 
and quietly thrilling, the sound of a veteran 
band completely engaged with their music, 
their world view and their reasons for giving 
a shit. An album of great depth, huge heart 
and dizzying finesse, this is also one of 
Marillion’s very best.” 


] Rated R 

QUEENS OF THE 
STONE AGE (2000) 
We said: “Finally, 
Queens Of The Stone 
Age have shed the legacy 
of the celebrated Kyuss. 
m@ With this, their second 
release, Josh Homme and 
a cast of many, including part-time pugilist 
Nick Oliveri, ex-Screaming Trees frontman 
Mark Lanegan and revitalised rock god Rob 
Halford, kick up what can only be described 
as a totally sensational racket. Put simply: this 
album is a snarling, spliff-smokin monster of 
monumental proportions.” 


1 - Black Country 
Communion 
BLACK COUNTRY 
COMMUNION oto) 
We said: “...A musical 
whole bolted and sewn 
together from so many 
constituent parts — little 
riffs of Iron Maiden and 
Black Sabbath here, great 
chunks of Led Zeppelin and Free there... It 
would be easy to knock. That is, if the whole 
thing didn’t sound so good. And expecting 
a group like this to try to exist without the 
bell-bottom, bong and black-light clichés 
would be like asking a trad-jazz band to do 
away with the boaters. This is rock with 
a capital ‘R’, and you either buy into it 
completely or not at all.” 
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] AT Raven That 
ed To Sing 
(And Other Stories) 
STEVEN WILSON (013) 
We said: “The Raven That 
1 Refused To Sing (And Other 
Stories) demonstrates 
| Steven Wilson’s total 
freedom to capitalise on 
I the full scope of his ideas, 
and to embrace progressive rock in its truest 
sense — creating musical, emotional voyages 
within each of the six (five of them 
12-minute) tracks. It’s thrilling from the start. 
Luminol blasts in, setting hairs erect on the 
back of your neck which seldom go limp 
throughout. Guthrie Govan’s jazz-fusion 
guitar adds serious mettle; The Holy Drinker 
packs a rocking groove and ominous choral 
swells; melancholy passages are gut- 
wrenching... Sad, weird, beautiful, fearsome, 
music to move and excite.” 


13, How The West 
Was Won 

LED ZEPPELIN (013) 

We said: “It could be 

argued that this is not 

a brand new album, as 

both the Long Beach and 

LA Forum shows have 

| been available to some 

degree on bootleg... From the moment 

Robert Plant opens his mouth for Immigrant 

Song, you realise that he has seldom sounded 

so vital and intense. Coupled with the fury of 

Jimmy Page’s riffery and the thunderous 

rhythmic drive of bassist John Paul Jones and 

drummer John Bonham, this is the sound of 

a young, hungry band. This album isn’t just 

a document to highlight how the West was 

won, Led Zeppelin won over the whole 

damn world. And here’s how.” 
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RIVAL SONS @o.) 
RIVAL — 
i pr ie. 


We said: “This is — cover 
your ears — fucking epic. 
At a time when it’s tacitly 
agreed that rock'n'roll 
can't possibly offer 
anything new, Rival Sons 
come ae the beach in Southern California, 
truck on down to producer Dave Cobb’s 
Nashville pad, and return bearing an album 
so densely packed with sheer, unadulterated 
greatness that the rug is pulled from under 
that argument, leaving naysayers in heaps... 
If Rival Sons don’t crack the jar with this, we 


might as well pack up and head for the hills.” 


] Renaissance Men 
THE WILDHEARTS 


(2019) 


We said: “Ginger 
reckons previous album 
jChutzpah! was poorly 
received. But this one 
deserves a Champagne 
reception. Whereas }> 
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| Re hutzpah! was lyrically brighter and 


7 musically drifting into power-pop at times, 


Renaissance Men gets darker and heavier again. 
It isn’t gloomy, though. Far from it... The 
whole album takes you back to the feeling 
you had the first time you heard Turning 
American, that impossible Beatles/Metallica 
angry/funny nexus. It’s The Wildhearts 
remembering what they do best — and just 
going for it.” 


(2007) 
We said: “If’04 debut 
One Day Remains hinted 
that Alter Bridge’s Creed 
past could be overcome, 
then Blackbird sees it 

wil swept comfortably away. 
Sure, the guitar sound of Mark Tremonti is 
unmistakable and brings to mind his former 
glories, but there’s a great assuredness here. 
The style is heavier and sharper, frontman 
Myles Kennedy makes a greater mark, and 
songs such as the addictive Buried Alive and 
the starkly determined Rise Today are 
prepared to confront issues. Blackbird is 
a mature record that tells of a band 
re-plugging into youthful ambition.” 


Q — (2010) 


Sag We said: “The two tracks 
Se from Alter Bridge’s 

71 Myles Kennedy are 
Se another revelation: Back 
Stee From Cali (like Velvet 
Revolver with a proper 
singer) and Starlight (harking back to a time 
when rock didn’t come with a capital ‘R’ but 
sure had a lot of heart and soul). We knew 
Kennedy was good. We didn’t know he 
might just be the best frontman Slash has 
worked with since you-know-who, inspiring 
him to perform with the kind of arched-back 
enthusiasm we remember from you-know- 
when... Beyond a vanity project. A world of 








actual artistic vision.” 
8 By Your Side 


(1999) 


We said: “By Your Side 
is as bright and 
i uncomplicated as a new 
ed dime. Bristling with 
both-ends-burning 
a crowd pleasers like the 
cacophonous opener Go Faster or the 
swaggering Kickin’ My Heart Around. Vocalist 
Chris Robinson certainly sounds as if he’s 
wearing his dancin’ shoes on the Faces-esque 
title track or the stompin Then She Said. Even 
when they lower the lights and call for hush 
on the theatrical showpieces like the final 
climactic brace of tracks — the crescendo- 
building Go Tell The Congregation and the 
glacially atmospheric Virtue & Vice — there is 
no discernible loss of plot, no descent into 
mindless jamming. It is, against the odds, 
such a must-have album.” 














Contraband 
( 


(2004) 


We said: “The most 
eagerly awaited album 
of 2004 comes from 

a grizzled gaggle of 
Gunners and a frontman 
whose CV reads like 

a toxicology report. Contraband avoids the 
curse of so-called ‘supergroup’ records in 
that it is not indulgent. There is a palpable 
desire to deliver on their promise, and 

a feeling of edge that can’t be faked. In that 
light, the band can be forgiven for talking 
themselves up so much. It must be 
intoxicating to feel once more the drive and 
energy that founded their reputations all 
those years ago.” 


Brave New World 


(2000) 
We said: “And so, the 
eventual return of 
Dickinson and Smith to 
: »| the mothership has 
precipitated one of hard 
-@ rock’s most anxiously 
vata rallaae Given a muscular, razor- 
sharp sound by Black Crowes/Aerosmith 
producer Kevin Shirley, Brave New World is as 
good an album as most of you will be 
praying for. There are at least three songs that 
push the envelope in spectacular fashion, 
and the rest of the album is sufficiently 
swashbuckling to match just about anything 
Maiden have ever released. It may not take 
too many strides forward, but BNW certainly 
succeeds in reeling back the years to Iron 
Maiden’s glorious heyday.” 


5 Blackstar 
(2016) 


We said: “Much of 
Bowie's output for the 
past 25 years paid lip 
service to his avant-garde 
leanings while mostly 

_ A *7*** | sticking within fairly 
straight indie-rock parameters. With Blackstar 
he has gone deeper, making his most 
adventurous and uncompromising album 
since his classic run of Brian Eno 
collaborations. Even more than previous 
album The Next Day, these seven tracks 
suggest the sounds inside his head are in 
sync with his long-time soul brother Scott 
Walker... It seems lightning can strike more 
than twice, because Bowie’s autumnal 
comeback keeps getting richer and stranger.” 


A¢ Clockwork Angels 


(2012) 

We said: “There are 
echoes of Rush’s past — 
you can catch a sniff of 
Bastille Day here and an 
echo of Working Man 
there — but it looks 
forward far more than it looks back. Is 
Clockwork Angels the best album of the year? 
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It’s too early to tell. The best album Rush 
have made? It’s up near the top. The sound 
of a band who are entering their fifth decade 
more confident than ever before? 
Undoubtedly. And that, more than anything 
else, is the mark of true greatness.” 


Permission To Land 


(2003) 
We said: “The Darkness 
are a striking band. Justin 
Hawkins is intelligent 
enough to use the 
remarkable aspect of his 
voice just often enough 
to ential, and the band shift easily from 
slightly drippy yet memorable MOR like Love 
Is Only A Feeling (a track destined to wrap up 
many an ironic student-union disco) to the 
overblown, funny Queen-isms of Holding My 
Own. The Darkness should certainly be 
paying royalties to AC/DC for Black Shuck, 
but it is a hugely enjoyable and, yes, rocking 
album opener nonetheless. In all, Permission 
To Land will never be the album that The 
Darkness think it is, but, taken in the spirit 
that it is offered, it’s certainly more fun than 
Use Your Illusion.” 


2 Audioslave 
(2002) 


We said: “What you get 
here is a rock record with 
__ asurprisingly old-school 
flavour, which will 
probably wrong-foot 
curious RATM and 
Selndaatdae fans (particularly the former). 
The centrepiece of the album is the 
marvellous I Am The Highway, a ringing 
statement of independence sung in a world- 
weary yet soulful tone by Chris Cornell. 

With Audioslave, reputations work against 
them: those people expecting the innovation 
of both groups in a double dose are setting 
their demands at an impossible level. Instead 
this is a fine starting point, and after a debut 
album of such great quality people’s 
expectations will remain extraordinarily high 
for this decade's first supergroup.” 


Black Ice 

(2008) 
We said: “Rock ’N’ Roll 
Train, the first single from 
AC/DC's fourteenth 
all-original studio album, 
is everything it should 
be. The ass-kicking riff is 
a given. Then there’s Brian Johnson growling 
about hot angels and cool devils, and 
a stadium-rock gang-vocal chorus of the 
kind that AC/DC haven't delivered since 
‘Mutt’ Lange stopped producing them back 
in 1981... There's a sense of purpose to this 
new album that far outstrips its predecessor, 
Stiff Upper Lip. It sounds bigger and better. It 
has more energy, more vibe. There’s more 
craft to it, stronger songs, catchier hooks... 
If this is the end, then they'll be going out on 
a high.” 
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The Queen guitarist talks to us about solo albums, astronomy, recording with Axl, hanging 
out with EVH, and how his band has gone on to have the most unexpected second chapter. 
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ew bands have had a second act quite like Back in 1998, did you think Queen were done and dusted, or did 
Queen’s. The idea of continuing without you have a secret master plan to basically become one of the biggest 
Freddie Mercury was unthinkable back when rock bands of the twenty-first century? 
Classic Rock began, not least to guitarist Brian Oh, we thought it was over. Roger and I were convinced it would 
May. Yet since relaunching in 2003 with be impossible to carry on. As soon as we lost Freddie, the spirit 
former Free and Bad Company singer Paul was gone. We didn’t even have the desire, to be honest. Made In 
Rodgers, then later Adam Lambert, the band Heaven was supposed to be the final chapter, then we both plugged 
are as big as they were first time around. “I'd into our solo work. And then completely by accident we met Paul 
say more so,” May tells us now. “It’s incredible.” Rodgers, and we thought: “Maybe let’s work with this guy who 
Queen’s 21st-century resurrection has been burnished by the was a hero to us, and see what happens.” 
hugely popular We Will Rock You stage show and the equally 
blockbusting Bohemian Rhapsody biopic starring Rami Malek as How do you look back on that period now? Does the album you 
Mercury and Gwilym Lee as May — which won four Academy made together, The Cosmos Rocks, deserve reappraisal? 
Awards, the most at the 91st ceremony —as well as string of mega- [am proud of that album. I think it has some really good stuff and 
successful tours that have shown Lambert to be the literal and it is underestimated. We had fun and Paul had fun. It was great. 
metaphorical inheritor of Mercury’s crown. Not just him flexing his muscles on the Queen material, but also 








May’s own extra-curricular activities have been us playing All Right Now and his songs. I loved going 
varied and unexpected, from returning to his first love eo around the world playing that stuff, boys with a new 
of astrophysics to becoming the scourge of badger “Roger and I were kind of toy. It was great for a while, then eventually it 
cullers, fox hunters and politicians alike. It may have _¢ we. ran its course, and it was obvious that Paul needed to 
limited his musical output over recent years — he convinced it would be get back to his own career. But we parted on very good 


hasn't released a solo studio record since Another World impo i arry terms and keep in touch. 
in 1998 —but the legendary guitarist tells Classic Rock ssible to c 





that he wouldn’t change a thing. on without Freddie.”  Andthen of course there’s Adam Lambert, who Queen 
= are with now. If he hadn’t entered your lives, would 

You were interviewed for the very first issue of Classic Queen be big as they are today? 

Rock, in 1998. What were you up to back then? I can’t see that it would have worked with anybody else. He's 

I'd embarked on the voyage of my second solo album. It had a voice in a billion and a presence in a billion; the showmanship, 

begun with me revisiting all these songs that started me off on the personality, the range, his ability to reinterpret stuff . Plus he’s 

this road in the first place — Buddy Holly, Jimi Hendrix, Mott The nice person to have around. He’s a gift from God. 

Hoople along the way — but it became something different. And 

then there was all this emotional upheaval that I was going People never filmed shows on smartphones back in the band’s 

through at the time, which is just the way I seem to be built. It’s original heyday. How do you feel about people doing that now? 


quite a varied record, but it encompasses all that I was at the time. Bilan May poke It’s a strange thing, looking out at the audience and they’re not 
All the external things fused with the internal things, and it all gets to us for our very looking back at you, they're looking at their phones. Some of 
very complicated. first issue. them have even got their back to you, taking selfies with me 
behind them. It’s not the greatest inspiration. But it’s life. 1 don’t 
lose sleep over it. Things change over the years, and that’s one of 


the things. 


Foo Fighters drummer Taylor Hawkins, who plays on Cyborg on 
that album, has been one of Queen’s biggest cheerleaders for the 
past twenty-four years. Where did you first meet him? 

I met him very briefly when he was touring with Alanis 
Morrissette, and he said he was a massive Queen fan. I didn’t take 
it that seriously. But then he and [Foos guitarist] Pat Smear 
presented Roger [Taylor, Queen drummer] and I with a Lifetime 
Achievement award at the Kerrang! awards, which is when 

I realised those two guys had an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Queen. I love it that they pay us such huge compliments, it’s a real 


Did you watch The Beatles documentary, Get Back? 

I did. It was very close to home for us, because they were the kind 

of situations we very often found ourselves in. I found the first 

episode quite difficult, because they’re not really getting on and 

a fT y the creative juices aren’t flowing very well. But the second episode 

Perri] TRACK CD = | isa lot nicer to watch. It’s great to see George Harrison come into 
lassi _ | his own. And there are moments of pure magic, like John Lennon 
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link with people who are in a different place in the river of rock. oe | singing the song that has the melody of Jealous Guy but with 
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Plus it’s good for our image [laughs]. completely different lyrics. That knocked me sideways. >> 
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Is there a Get Back-style doc waiting to be made on Queen? 

I don’t think so. We have little snippets, but we were very self- 
conscious. There’s some that went into the One Vision mini- 
documentary, but we hadn't got used to cameras being around, so 
it’s not very natural-looking footage. I don’t know if that’s a good 
thing or not. Maybe it’s best to keep a little mystique. 


Axl Rose asked you to play guitar on the album that became 
GN’R’s Chinese Democracy. What was that like? 

It was an odd experience. I think it was about midway 
through the whole thing. By that point Axl was pretty 
much a recluse. He was working in his house, and I was 
working in the studio at the bottom of the hill with his 
engineer at the time, and he only rarely came down. 
Now and again he would call in and get all enthusiastic 
and talk a lot, and then he’d be gone again. I don’t think any of 
what I played actually got onto the album. 


Have you crossed paths with Axl since? 

Not much, no. There’s the occasional message, but really very 
little. I really should keep in touch better. I tend to be a bit shy and 
reclusive myself. I regret terribly that I didn’t keep in touch more 
with Ed Van Halen. 


What’s your favourite memory of him? 

I have a lot of favourite memories, but I do remember one time 
him coming to see us play. We went back to the hotel afterwards. 
He’d brought a bottle of his favourite drink with him, which 

I think was Southern Comfort. Anyway, he’s knocking it back, and 
so I started knocking it back, and I completely lost it. The next 
thing I remember! was on the floor in the bathroom, having fallen 
down and cracked my head on the wash basin. I don’t even 
remember going into the bathroom. It’s one of the few times in 
my life where I've gotten out of control. 
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“IT don’t think any 
of what I played 
actually got onto 

Chinese Democracy.” 


Queen's first cover 
was a celebration 
of Freddie in 
issue 34, 


Freddie Mercury 1946-1991 





The Greatest Guitarist Of 
All Time, say the readers of 
Total Guitar magazine. 


In recent years you’ve called out farmers who cull badgers, those 
still in support of fox hunting, flat-Earthers, anti-vaxers and 
Prime Minister Boris Johnson. Was there a point where your 
patience with idiots just ran out? 

[Laughs] That’s a good way of putting it. I'm a person who likes to 
keep an open mind, but I struggle with some of this 
stuff, I really do. Especially when you start spreading 
things that are without a doubt misinformation. You 
become destructive and anti-social. It’s very easy to find 
proof that the Earth is not flat, so why would you want 
to go around saying the contrary? I can’t tolerate people 
spreading misinformation — it’s a really easy way to get 
blocked by me on Instagram. And Boris Johnson? Yeah, 
I just don’t know how he sleeps. He’s responsible for so 
many awful things happening. That’s an entire other 
conversation, to be honest. 


As aman of science, did you look at Richard Branson and Jeff 
Bezos being fired into space and think: “That should be me”? 

No, because that isn’t what I aspire to. I mean, give me a few weeks 
in the International Space Station and I might feel differently. I 
think I'd enjoy that or a trip to the Moon — something substantial. 
But being shot up there, being weightless for a little while then 
coming back down doesn’t appeal to me, I’m afraid. 


With your astrophysicist’s hat on, what’s the most exciting thing 
to have happened during the past twenty-four years? 

That would have to be the New Horizons mission, flying by 
Pluto. To do that — and fly by a Kuiper Belt object that wasn’t 
even known — what an extraordinary thing to do. I contributed 
stereoscopic processing to it, and I was in the control room 
when the fly-by took place, and everyone whooped and hollered 
when we saw those first pictures. It was an incredible, 
unforgettable experience. 
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s inthe House Of Lords and perhaps help influence the way the 


Roger Taylor and May at the 
76th Golden Globe Awards, 
where the film Bohemian 
Rhapsody won two awards. 


You were voted the greatest guitarist of all time by the readers of 
Total Guitar magazine. Do you agree with them? 

[ couldn't possibly agree. I’m highly flattered, and it means a lot to 
me that so many people voted, because it means they’re into my 
work. So I'm massively appreciative. But do I believe it? No. 
I mean, look at someone like Al Di Meola. There’s no way 

I could even aspire to doing a hundredth of what he does. 
Yngwie Malmsteen... any number of people. So yes, | 
appreciate it, but it makes me smile. 


You played on the roof of Buckingham Palace during the 
Queen’s Golden Jubilee celebrations. What’s the view like 
from up there? 

I could see the crowds out along The Mall, and I could 
also see down into the palace itself and the party going 
on. But other than that you can just see lots and lots of chimney 
pots. But the feeling of being up there was of pure terror. Not 
because of the height, but because the possibility of making a fool 
of myself was so enormous. People say: “Were you scared of 
falling off?” No, I was scared of being the guy who fucked it up on 
top of Buckingham Palace with a billion people watching. It was 
totally live and totally dangerous. 


Queen + Adam 
Lambert, shot 
exclusively for us 
in issue 206. 


Have you been invited back for the Platinum Jubilee celebrations 
this summer? 
[Laughs] I am not at liberty to answer that. 


EY TTA, TE A aT, TE EVES TA LL DL 


There’s Sir Mick Jagger, Sir Elton John, Sir Rod Stewart. Are you 
feeling left out? 

No. I have my CBE, which I’m very happy with. I don’t think 
there’s any point in me being a Sir. I don’t think it would give 

me anything I don’t have right now. If they offered me to be a 
Lord, that would be different, because then I would be able to sit 


“I’ve enjoyed 
being a father and 
a grandfather, and 
a decent husband.” 





a 
May says Adam Lambert,” 
who has performed with 
ae, Queen since 20TiRis 
12 a “gift from God", 



























country is run, particularly with regard to wild animals, which is 
a big passion of mine. 


You've collaborated with quite a few artists in the past twenty-four 
years, and released a couple of albums with Kerry Ellis. But is there 
part of you that wishes you'd put out more solo music? 
Maybe. But in order to do that I would have had to not do 
all the things I've poured my heart into, which are many 
and various. I've enjoyed being able to get back into 
astronomy ina very serious way; I’ve enjoyed founding 
and curating my London Stereoscopic Company and 
publishing lots of stereoscopic material; I’ve enjoyed 
being able to change things just a little bit in terms of the 
rights of wild animals. Plus I've enjoyed being a father and 
a grandfather, and hopefully a decent husband, which is a 
very big deal to me. I would have had to give up all that in order to 
put more music out. 


There were rumours that you’ve been collaborating with Tony 
Iommi on new music. Any truth in that? 

We have been looking at stuff, but we haven't got as far as we 
probably would have liked. It takes time. And covid doesn’t help... 


What else have you got planned? Any new music? 

Well, all eyes are on the tour. We were just flying, hot as hell, then 
suddenly everything stopped. So getting back out on the road is 
the all-consuming aim. 


How do you see Queen’s influence over the past twenty-four years? 
It goes back to that river of rock. There are bands upstream from 
us, like The Beatles and Led Zeppelin, and there are bands 
downstream from us, like the Foo Fighters and The Darkness. 

I just feel honoured to be part of it. I look at it and think: “Yeah, 

I did my bit.” And hopefully I’m still doing it.@ 
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BONNIE RAITT 


Across her 50-year career, the fiery guitarist and 
singer has stayed true to her blues muse. 


Interview: Bill DeMain 


There have been so many big changes in 
music since 1998: file sharing, auto-tune, 
home studios, the vinyl comeback, 
streaming... How have they affected you? 
The first thing that pops out is the return 
of vinyl. That changed how I sequenced 
my upcoming album. | rearranged the 
songs so they would fit comfortably on 
each side without losing the sonics. It’s 
wonderful that folks are so interested in 
vinyl again, because it really does sound 
fantastic. I'm hoping my whole back 
catalogue will eventually be reissued on 
vinyl. Second, as someone who doesn’t 
write their own songs, I’m always on a song 
hunt. So to be able to stream obscure blues, 
world music and old recordings, then 
check out new songwriters, it helps me 
find little gems I might record. 


This century we lost the last of the great 
old blues artists. Did that give you 
arenewed sense of purpose? 

They’re personal friends of mine, so 
they’ve been passing away since I've been 
in my twenties. It’s like losing a whole 
slew of relatives that you got very close 

to. Sippie Wallace, Muddy Waters, Ruth 
Brown, they were part of my family. But it 
just makes me even more grateful to be 
able to continue. There are times in my 
shows where my vibrato or a lick will feel 
like ’'m channelling either Mississippi Fred 
McDowell or Lowell George, two other 
friends I lost a long time ago. They’re right 
there with me.I wrote a song on the new 
album about this, called Living For The Ones. 
I wake up every day and try to live for 
friends who aren't here any more. 


You lost your dad in 2005. What was the 
best advice he ever gave you? 

He said: “There’s no difference between 
playing Des Moines, Iowa or Broadway. 
Those people deserve everything you 
have. Give the best show you can, and the 
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next time you come through they'll want 
to come see you.” 


Has the recent rise of Americana helped? 
To have an umbrella encompass a whole 
bunch of cross-pollenised musicians like 
Little Feat, John Hiatt and myself is 
fantastic. I'm really glad that we're not put 
in a box any more, and we can just breathe 
and be album artists again. I was never 
constrained by whether or not I'd have 

a hit record. I never wanted to be in that 
race. I knew that if I just played with all 
my heart, picked great songs, made every 
show as good as the last one and kept 
growing that, I could be like my heroes. 


Listening to your new single, I was struck 
by how great your voice still sounds. 
There are some notes in my high end that 
I don’t have any more, but the payoff is 
that I have three or four notes on the 


bottom end I was never able to sing before. 


I've learned a lot from James Taylor, and 
my brother in all things, Jackson Browne, 
about how much warming up can make 

a difference. So I ride around on my 
bicycle before a gig, and find an alleyway 
or a parking lot at the mall, and I warm up. 
It’s really fun to be outside, get your 
exercise and sound like Leon Thomas 


yodelling for a couple of blocks [laughs]. 


What would you say to Bonnie of 1998? 

I was still riding the great wave of all those 
Grammy wins and hit records for the first 
time in my life, so I would just caution 
myself to pace myself. You take every 
benefit and guest appearance, just because 
it’s so novel and new to be that significant 
in the culture. It’s hard to say no. I would 
be sure I took a deep breath and didn’t try 
to be everything to everyone. @ 


Bonnie Raitt’s album Fust Like That is 


out eApril 2 via Redwing ‘Records. 
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JUSTIN 


HAY WARD 


Seventy million album sales 
later, the Moody its still at it. 


Interview: Rob Hughes 


Do you remember early Classic Rock? 
Twenty-four years ago, it seemed to be 
about a certain set of artists. But what 

I enjoy is how certain artists have come 
into the fold, people who've taken time to 
establish themselves. Now we're in the 
same kind of gang, even though some of 
us are a lot older. 


In 1999, the Moody Blues released 

a comeback album, Strange Times. 
Strange Times was an interesting record. 
We were really enjoying being on the road. 
I wish I could say there was always an 
appetite for selling huge amounts of 
product, but what people wanted was to 
see the Moodies on stage. In the eighties 
and nineties we were able to get closer to 
our recorded sound on stage, because of 
the improved quality of sound systems. 


You also received the ultimate cultural 
blessing that year, when the Moody Blues 
appeared in an episode of The Simpsons. 
That was fantastic. I remember asking 
[Matt Groening] what the story was. He 
said: “I’m not going to tell you, but I will 
say this: The Simpsons started off as being 
about Bart, but Homer became a more 
interesting character. Then we decided 
Homer would be a Moody Blues fan.” 


The band were inducted into the Rock And 
Roll Hall Of Fame in 2018. 

I was never quite sure about the Rock And 
Roll Hall Of Fame. But at some point it just 
suddenly dawned on us: “Oh, it’s actually 
going to happen!” The tragedy was that 
Ray [Thomas, co-founder of the Moodies] 
had died earlier that year. But to be with 
Mike Pinder again was fantastic. 


What would you say to your 1998 self? 

I was seventeen when I started. If I'd have 
known how brilliant the next sixty years 
was going to be, I'd have enjoyed every 
moment. As it is, it’s been stress all the 
way. On the other hand, I'll be up on 
stage, about three songs in, thinking: 
“This is incredible, this is what I’ve always 
wanted to do.” @ 
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TONY BANKS 


In the midst of their last-ever tour, the Genesis keyboard player and composer tells 
Classic Rock how he never really wanted to play live, and how that all changed. 


Interview: Grant Moon Portrait: Kevin Nixon 


long with Guns N’ Roses and the Manics, Genesis were 
on the cover of the first Classic Rock. Twenty-four years 
and 300 issues later, we catch up with the Genesis 
man as they near the end of the UK leg of their swan 
song The Last Domino? Tour. 


Genesis were on the cover of Classic Rock’s first issue. In general, how 
has your relationship been with the music press? 

It’s been alright. The general press has never been very enthusiastic 
about Genesis, and even less enthusiastic about my solo 

stuff. That’s what’s most surprising about us getting good 

reviews at the moment for our live shows. It’s a novel 

experience. I’m not quite sure why, maybe they feel 

sorry for us because we're so old. I’ve said it many 

times: Genesis has never been a fashionable band, 

never been the band of the moment, and tend to 

get slightly overlooked sometimes, I think. But 

we've had a fantastic career. The press has been 

ibvop-veree(oyngemmoseia RercteWecl.<teetim 


“In many ways it’s 
more difficult to write 
a good simple song.” 


How has this final tour been for you? 
It’s been great. We've had a fantastic 
response, the audiences have been very 
enthusiastic. Obviously Phil is not able 
KoneCohivarlmelcnekicemrene(eMplelmelcnynll| 
puts on a good show. People like the 
fact that we’ve made that effort. And 
this is going to be the last time, so 
|Gdeliel q-W (elmo) melaeye) (or-veeneeyentiary 

for that reason. The group’s playing 
well, Nic [Collins, Phil’s son] is 

a fantastic drummer. It’s a nice way 

to round it all off. 


And how do you personally feel 

about rounding it all off? 

I don’t know, really. The final show 

will probably be quite a sad occasion. 
When I take my fingers off for the last 

time when we finish Carpet Crawlers, 

that'll be a strange moment for me. It’s 
been a fantastic thrill to be out there in 
front of all these people. But live’s not the 
reason I'm in this business. I just wanted to 
write music, and ended up playing my own 
stuff because no one else would, I suppose. 
I would have quite liked being a Burt Bacharach- 
type figure, more in the background. 
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| What changed your mind? 


The first band I saw live was The Nice, at the Marquee in 1968, with Keith 
Emerson. Peter [Gabriel] and I were there, and I did think then that it 
could be really exciting to play live. 1 met Keith at the Prog Awards [in 
2012]. Rick Wakeman was getting the Prog God Award, and when I said 
goodbye to Keith I told him: “You'll always be Prog God to me!” After The 
Beatles and all that stuff, he was one of the reasons I ended up in a band. 


Do Genesis still travel together? Are you all on the same bus/plane? 
Yes, very much. Being with everybody is one of the nice things 
about being on the road. I know some bands have struggled 
with each other, but we've never really had that. Obviously 
there’s been moments over the years, but nothing in 
particular. Mike [Rutherford], Phil and I know each 
| S other so well now. I don’t know if 1 could’ve been in 
: Ss a band where we had trouble. 


Do you still listen to rock music for pleasure? 
If I do it tends to be the sixties stuff. Gary Brooker 
dying recently made me revisit things like [Procol 
Harum’s 1969 album] A Salty Dog and In Held "Twas In 
I [from Shine On Brightly, 1968], which were very 
influential on early Genesis. That was the first time that 
we heard stereo, those and albums by people like Family 
and Fairport Convention. I love what [organist] Alan Price 
did with The Animals, and I've always liked [The Zombies’] 
Rod Argent. But to be honest I’m more a fan of the guitar than 
the keyboard. Someone like Hendrix, you couldn’t believe 
what he could do with the instrument. And Jeff Beck 
is just so musical, which is a wonderful thing. 


Genesis’s set includes hit singles from the 
eighties, and songs from the Gabriel years. 
Do these feel like two distinct eras to you? 
I don't feel that. There is a hard-core who 
feel the days with Peter are the glory 
days, but I never really saw a big change 
in Genesis. It was a slow thing. We 
got better at the short stuff. Once 
we did [first UK Top 10 single, 
in’78] Follow You Follow Me, 
the singles became 
something we were able to 
do, even quite complex 
songs like Turn It On Again 
and Mama. In many ways 
it’s more difficult to write 
a good simple song. And 
some people are very good at 
it— The Beatles, the Bee Gees, 
ABBA. I love a well-done single, even 
nowadays when I hear something like Let 
It Go from [Disney blockbuster] Frozen 
—that’s a really good pop song! There’s 
areal art to that.@ 











DANNY 
BOWES 


Thunder have been with 
Classic Rock all the way. 





Interview: Dave Ling 


Classic Rock was launched in the autumn 
of 1998. Was there a need for it? 

Very much so; 1998 was a barren, 
featureless desert for classic rock bands. It 
was almost non-existent. 


You were MC at the Classic Rock Awards 
in 2009. Was that a good experience? 

I really loved it, though one artist — and 

I honestly don’t recall who it was — gave 

a speech that went on a bit too long and 

I had to use the shepherd's crook and get 
them off. I remember thinking this was 
something I really needed to learn from. 


Thunder have always got on well with 

the press. 

We recognised quite early on that the press 
has a job to do. I told them: “You have to 
understand we will hopefully have a long 
career, and if we're lucky we will have 

a relationship with the press that ebbs and 
flows.” That stood us in pretty good stead. 


The band’s first interview with us was in 
issue three. Luke Morley was asked 
whether being Thunder’s sole writer 
caused money issues with the rest of the 
band. His response was: “Only if they 
crash their Ford Escorts into my Porsche.” 
I do remember that one [laughs]. Luke and 
I have been friends for a bloody long time. 
Last year was our fiftieth anniversary of 
knowing each other, and we've probably 
had two arguments. 


Talking in 1993, you said: “I'd be very 
surprised if Thunder are still around in ten 
years’ time. I don’t know whether it would 
still be a challenge.” 

In 1999 we decided to go our separate 
ways, and a year later we did. And in 2002 
we came back again, so that’s just inside the 
ten years. Each time we've gone away we 
always came back stronger. We come back 
into it thinking: “Okay, we need to be more 
serious.” We're at the stage now where 
each record we make raises the bar. @ 


Thunder's new album Dopamine is out 


on ceApril 29 via ‘BMG. 
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JOHNSTON 


The Cadillac Three's potent blend of southern rock and 
country grooves only gets better with age. 


Interview: Rob Hughes Portrait: Will Ireland 


What are some of your personal highlights 
from the past twenty-four years? 

One that really sticks out is playing The 
Barfly [in London] for the first time [in 
December 2013]. I'd never been to the UK 
before, and all our favourite bands had 
gotten huge over there before they were 
big in the States. We'd just put out our first 
record [The Cadillac Three] and The Barfly 
sold out in ten minutes. Neil [Mason, 
drums], Kelby [Ray, lap steel and bass] 
and I were like: “It’s happening! It’s 
happening!” The other moment was 
headlining the Ryman Auditorium in 
Nashville for the first time. 


Tell us about that. 

It was crazy. I grew up going there with 
my dad [Jerry Ray Johnston, who sadly 
passed away earlier this year]. He was 

a drummer at the Grand Ole Opry, and 
used to play there six months a year. So it 
was definitely one of those full-circle 
moments. We'd been playing clubs in 
Nashville since we were kids, so to actually 
sell out the Ryman in our home town, 
with all our families present, was so 
amazing that it’s hard to even describe. 
And we played really well, too. We didn’t 
get too drunk or make asses of ourselves. 


You were voted Best New Band at the 2014 
Classic Rock awards. 

It was awesome. I wouldn't say we don’t fit 
in, but we're a weird mix. I remember we 
got up there and Sammy Hagar handed 
me the award. He says: “What the heck, 
man. You guys are a country band!” And 

I go: “I know, right?! It’s crazy!” Then he 
gave me a big hug and said: “I love it!” I'm 
so thankful for all that, because if Classic 
Rock hadn't embraced us like you did 

I don’t think we'd be doing half as well as 
we are in the UK. That was also the first 


place I met Rival Sons. I watched them 
play two songs. I said: “That’s the best 
rock'n'roll band I’ve ever seen.” And I’m 
sitting right across from Jimmy Page, 
which was ironic. 


Apart from Rival Sons, do you have 

a favourite band from the past few years? 

I really like the two-piece aspect of Royal 
Blood. I really enjoy the thickness of their 
sound, and their songwriting is great too. 

A lot of people don’t know this about me, 
but my favourite band of all time is Rage 
Against The Machine. So Royal Blood kind 
of fits into that thing, where the riffs come 
in. And I really like Goodbye June. 


You were just eighteen when Classic Rock 
started. What were you up to back then? 

I was probably playing drums in an okay 
band that was kind of a Gov't Mule rip-off. 
I hadn’t really started writing songs yet, 
though I was playing a little guitar. All my 
friends, including Neil and Kelby, the 
other guys in The Cadillac Three, were 
doing the same thing, trying to figure out 
what we were into. 


What tips would you offer your 1998 self? 
Get there quicker! [Laughs] I’m not old, but 
I'm forty-one. The hangovers hurt a little 

more and it’s harder to get out there and do 
what we do every day. I would probably be 
like: “Go to the UK sooner.” I didn’t see that 
part of the world until I was thirty-three. 


And did it live up to expectations? 

Oh yeah. We had a blast. We did press days 
and ate food that I’ve never eaten before, 
and experienced culture that I'd only heard 
or read about. I loved everything, except 
for the small elevators, the small staircases 
and the traffic. Oh, and the rain. It gets 
seriously cold, man. @ 
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BRUCE 
DICKINSON 


The man with “the world’s most ridiculous trousers” mulls over a fruitful quarter-century 
during which al-m a=) leialevem\Atellel-lam-lalemalcii ellen nate] <omuniclag bigger than ever before. 


_ Interview: Dave Ling Portrait: Paul Harries 








iven the sheer joy of witnessing an Iron Maiden show with 
Bruce Dickinson front of stage, few would likely have 
shaken a fist at his rejoining the band had it been solely for 
“4 a nostalgia trip. You get the feeling Dickinson would have 
been one, however. As illustrated by his endeavours 
‘Y outside Maiden — which include books, radio and 
six solo albums — this is a man whose creative mind never rests. 


“lS en =Pes 
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We interviewed you in our first issue, with the headline 
‘This Maiden’s not for turning’. It ended with you saying: 
“Maybe to go back and do a couple of gigs [with Maiden] 
one day would be a laugh, but it’s not something that’s 
likely to happen or that either of us needs.” How soon 
afterwards were you asked about rejoining, and was it 

a tough decision to make? 

Galle) quslobalaim BolocteekemimiclesreeeM\ (one ay acebinelelks 
who was working with [Maiden management] Sanctuary 
Music. I discussed it with Roy [Z] and the guys in the solo 
band. They told me: “The world needs Maiden. .. go for it.” 


“We didn’t lose 
any original fans, 
they’ve just been 

joined by a new 
gene 





























In 1999, Iron Maiden were our 
cover stars for the first time, 
marking yours and Adrian’s 
return to the band. What 

were your feelings at the time? 
After we got back and wrote 
together again I was amazed 
how good it was. Honestly, the 
/pyvale@ (slim pyacvelemelcayaenekvele-vere! 
exciting. That’s when I nailed my 
colours to the mast about how 
confident I was that this would be 
the best Maiden tour ever. 


Twenty-four years and six albums later, 
Maiden are now not just bigger than they 

were before you and Adrian left, but massively 
bigger. With your hand on your heart, did you 
have any inkling of how incredibly well it would 
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go from there? And at that point did you think you'd still be doing this 

twenty-four years later? 

I had no idea just how big Maiden would get. I had no idea about Ed Force 

One, no idea that stadiums would become a regular destination, or that we 

| would be making albums like Senjutsu and animated mini-movies like 
Writing On The Wall. 











Over the past decade or so it feels like a new generation of 
fans are discovering Maiden’s legacy. 
[ think of our fans like layers of plywood, in that we 
seem to grow another layer every year, which in turn 
adds to the previous layers and makes the overall even 
stronger. So eventually you end up with a table which is 
ten feet thick, comprising fans who have been with us 
from the start, joined by younger fans who have maybe 
lslercvneme)ermanleny(oke)aliialcke)merleslencor-Winionie@vayulienietots 
parents, and they then start to go back and discover our 
catalogue and an album like Number Of The Beast is all new 
to them, which is great. The beauty of it being that we 
didn’t lose any of our original fans, they've just been joined 
by anew generation, and we keep building that way. 
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You’ve also released solo albums, written 
books, presented radio shows, among 
other things. 
Gd ettelemit.copenteximoleeye) (onli volun 
interests and accomplishments 
will give you different sorts of 
pleasure in their own ways. In 
my one-man show I talk about 
how it’s kind of incredible that 
this short, spotty kid from 
a town nobody’s ever heard 
of, ended up wearing the 
world’s most ridiculous 
trousers and fronting Iron 
Maiden. There’s great fun 
and pleasure to be had in 
delving into exactly how all 
iiet-lmert oe len-lole) bl 


What piece of advice would 
today’s Bruce impart to the 
thirty-nine-year-old Bruce? 
That life is better than all the other 
options, and to never stop asking: 
“What does this button do?” @ 


Tron eMaiden headline the Download 
Festival on Saturday, Fune 11. 
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The guitarist, who rejoined Maiden in the 
late 90s, on the state of Maiden, and of rock. 


Interview: Rich Hobson 


Were you apprehensive about 
rejoining Maiden? 

Yes and no. When the 
conversation first came up it 
was about me possibly coming 
back; they definitely wanted 
Bruce, but already had two 
guitarists. Steve [Harris] was 
the one who suggested using 
three guitarists. I'd love to have 
been a fly on the wall for that, 
as it’s really left-field. We ended 
up going to Portugal to write, 
and luckily it all worked out; 

I took The Wicker Man and — 
boom —we were off. 


Did it seem like the grunge era 
had hurt Maiden’s stock at all? 
In hindsight the grunge era 
produced bands that only stuck 
around a few years. It wasn’t the 
most upbeat of trends, and 
people wanted a bit of anarchy 
and fun again: “Come on, let’s 
get the monster ones on.” It 
helped that we came back strong 
on the writing front. It wasn’t 
just a jolly reunion, we were 

a creative force. I don’t think 
Maiden ever did g0 away, though. 


How do you feel about the state 
of rock now compared to where 
it was back in 1998? 

I mean... Spotify. What’s that 
all about? I've become a lot 
more aware of it since I’ve been 
doing my solo stuff; it keeps 
you aware of the pennies. 
Things have changed a lot, 
though. There’s loads of good 
players still out there, but they 
seem to be sitting in their 


bedrooms rather than getting 
out there. I think my son’s 
band The Wild Lies are great, 
but it takes a lot of money to 
get going these days—like you 
need a sponsorship. 


Last year Classic Rock voted 
Iron Maiden’s Senjutsu their 
album of the year. How has 
your relationship with the 
magazine grown? 

It’s great to have something 
that represents this genre, you 
know? The journalists have 
been around rock and grown 
up with it, in exactly the same 
way the fans and bands have, 
and we all love it. That stuff is 
in my blood. 


Do you think we’ve grown past 
the need for rock stars? 
Absolutely not, you need 
characters in rock’n’roll. It’s 

a shame we lost Lemmy, 
because you need people like 
him —and Ozzy-—to keep the 
whole thing going round. 


How do you think yours and 
Bruce’s return to Maiden 
impacted the band’s legacy? 
I think I've done some of my 
best writing since I came 
back. I found a reservoir of 
creativity that I didn’t have the 
first time around. We've lost 
a lot of the heroes, but the 
music lives on and keeps the 
spirit of those people alive. 
Maiden means a lot to a lot 
of people. I understand 
completely why. @ 
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CANTRELL 


Alice In Chains’ guitarist on rock's rude 
health, and making music for outsiders. 


Interview: Rich Chamberlain 


Alice In Chains haven't 
pandered to trends: is that why 
you've survived so long? 

You mean we didn’t release the 
Alice In Chains Jazz Exploration 
Mark II record? [Laughs] You 
stick to who brung ya, y'know. 
Our band is a really good 
example of that. We've put 

out acoustic EPs, really heavy 
records, so we have done 

a mix of things. Music is not 

a monolith. It’s a synthesis of 
all forms. Once you stumble 
onto your sound, though, 
that’s not really gonna change 
because that’s who you are. We 
took chances early on, though. 


How many times have you 
heard that rock is dead? 
They’ve been asking since it 
started. Hey, I'm still here. On 
occasion, the world’s gaze has 
shifted to rock music, and 

I was part of one of those 
generational pushes where 
rock was moved more to the 
mainstream’s attention. More 
often than not, rock isn’t in the 
mainstream but that’s the cool 
thing about rock'n'roll. 

It’s supposed to be 
underground, for outsiders, 
spread by word of mouth and 
[be] a way that you can find 
your people through music. 
It’s not important to me that 
the world doesn’t revere 
rock'n'roll more. Rock is doing 
just fine and it’s not for 
everybody, anyway. One thing 
[can tell you unequivocally is 
that rock is plenty healthy. 


You came up long before the 
internet and now make music 
in the streaming era... 

We've had a 30-plus-year 
career, so we have seen the 
music business go through 
many permutations and the 
media in which it is consumed 
— from eight-track to cassette, 
to CD, to mini CDs, to 
downloading files to 
streaming. The one thing that 
remains the same, and this is 
unfortunate and I wish it was 
different, is that artists have to 
fight just for their little piece of 
their own thing. There’s always 
new ways being invented of 
getting between an artist and 
their due. We just keep 
soldiering on. You can’t 
control that, you can only 
control your own path and 
your own music. 


What's your proudest 
achievement since ‘98? 

To have people respond to 
your music. Continually 
throughout our career we've 
had really good luck and great 
success in doing that, and 
that’s really the goal. You can’t 
manufacture that sort of 
connection. That’s a really 
satisfying feeling. If we never 
did a thing from here on out, 
and we didn’t through a lot of 
those years we're talking 
about, and the music still lived, 
people kept it alive. That was 
nothing to do with us. That’s 
probably the thing that I’m 
proudest of. @ 
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STEVE VAI 
JOE SATRIANI 


It might sound like cliché to say old friends often finish each other's sentences, 
but, talking to Classic Rock, with these two guitar legends It’s true. 





Interview: Grant Moon 
















































irtuoso guitarists Steve Vai and Joe Satriani have 
featured in Classic Rock regularly over the past 300 issues, 
influencing many of the players in these pages too. Satch 
showed Vai the ropes (strings?) in the 70s while they were at 
high school in Long Island, and half a century later these 
lifelong friends are at the top of their game. They're on fine 
form, too, as they Zoom in to talk new albums, memories, and 
music in 2022. 


Joe, you're in San Francisco; Steve you’re near the San Fernando Valley. When 
were you last in the same actual room together? 

Joe Satriani: It was 2020. We were on stage together in late January at [US 
music trade show] NAMM. 

Steve Vai: And then you and [Satriani’s wife] Rubina were in town between 
lockdowns, and we went to dinner. But that NAMM show, that’s the last time 
I was on stage. 

JS: Same here. Recently I was in Miami doing these art exhibits, and it 
reminded me what it’s like to hang out with people and shake hands. 

I thought: “Oh, that’s right — this is what I used to do!” 

SV: The other night I went to see Dream Theater, the first concert I’ve been 
to in a couple of years, and it was so nice. Same thing — that vibe, the 
people. I miss it. 


You’ve both got albums out at the same time. Is that something you try 
to plan? 

JS: We like to co-ordinate things if we can. It kind of legitimises what 
we're doing, because what we do is so different from what's really 
happening. We pursue our art in our own little world. So when we 
finally send each other our new records before release, we're all excited 
about it, and go: “Well, let’s do it together!” It'll hit the world with 

a stronger impact, rather than just being a lonely little album in a sea 
of pop and hip-hop. 

SV: Yeah, we planned this when we were kids — “Yo, when the music 
business is all doing one thing...” 

JS:“... Let's do another!” 

SV: But it is nice because it creates a momentum in the awareness of 
this huge undercurrent of guitar players that still love this kind of thing. 
We love what we do, and there is a legion of people that really respond 
to this kind of thing. So when we both release things, it’s strength in 
numbers, it helps us a lot. 


| ig! 


Joe, do you have any favourite moments on Steve’s new record, Inviolate? 
JS: The very beginning [opener Teeth Of The Hydra]. I love how the whole 
thing starts really dramatic, then just drops down. You get drawn in. I’m 
not surprised at the courageousness of that, because that’s Steve, and I've 
seen him do that a lot. But to do it on record today is a really bold move. It’s 
really beautiful. 






And Steve, what’s your take on Joe’s Elephants Of Mars? 
SV: Joe and I have been close for our whole lives. If, like him, you find 
something you love and just throw yourself into it without any excuses for 
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your whole life, you’re gonna go deeper, and deeper, and deeper. When 

I listened to this record, it was obviously an evolution — melodically, the depth 
of it, and the performance. The track Sailing The Seas Of Ganymede is just so 
powerful. I love the unexpected, and it’s full of that. You wonder: “What other 
tones can he possibly come up with?” And then, bam, there’s another one. 
The ability to evolve in what you're doing is a direct reflection of your interest 
in it. Just throw yourself into it without any excuses. I recognised this in Joe 
when I was twelve years old. Joe, did I mention that I found all our lessons? 
JS: No, really? 

SV: I was going through the attic and found the old case for my original Strat. 
I opened it up and there’s a stack of notebooks of my 
practice routines, and all the lessons we had together, 
three years’ worth. I’m looking through them and I see 
that this is where I got it all from. In one of the books 

- Joe wrote: “If you don’t know your notes, you don't 
know sh... blank, blank!” 


_ JS: [Smiles] I tried to run a clean ship. 


ROSENSTEIN 


SATRIANI: JEN 


[OV FRESS: JOE 


You were both at Carle Place High School then, and Joe 

was in his band Tarsus. 

SV: The great thing about Tarsus was they were a little 

= bit of the next generation, and me and my friends 

= wanted to be them. They could really play, and sounded great. 


ARRY DIMARZ 





“TI take offence when 
people say: ‘People 
really aren’t into 
guitar anymore.” 7 
Are you crazy?” as Sy , 





The world’s changed so much, even since Classic Rock launched. What do 
you think of these guitar players who have a huge following on YouTube or 
Instagram, but who might never have played an actual gig in their life? 
SV: There’s a place for everybody. We've been conditioned to believe that 
success can be measured by things like a bank account, the amount of records 
you sell or Grammys you win. But really, that ability to just sit and play in your 
room and love it could be offering a feeling of success in a way that the most 
‘accomplished’ artists could experience. 
JS: That ability to play to their phone drives me crazy. I don’t have that, and 
I've tried. I get jealous when I see somebody like [Insta guitarist] @fernplants 
sit and play the most complicated things day after day 
in front of the phone, between spoonfuls of cereal. 
Maybe because of where and when I grew up. Put me in 
front of an audience, five people or five thousand, all of 
a sudden I turn on. I don’t know what that is. That’s 
always carried me through my lack of technique or 
talent, or incredible shyness. But what's 
really exciting about social media is the 
amount of talented young people playing 
guitar, or all instruments. Never in history 
os have there been so many amazing players 
oye doing things on six-, seven-, even ten-string 
TG _ guitars. I take offence when people say: “People 
Lhd really aren't into guitar any more.” Are you crazy? 
There are young people making history right now, you just 
haven't caught up to it. And don’t even mention guitar 
players from fifty or a hundred years ago, they were nowhere 
near as advanced as these players. 





Maybe that’s partly because of their starting point? If players like you 
two are the benchmark when a kid first picks it up, their expectations of 
the instrument are going to be high? 
JS: Steve — he’s saying it’s all your fault. | have this theory I call ‘the Lenny 


7, 7 Kravitz scale’ Lenny has got it all together — looks great, plays great, he can 
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sing, write hit records, he’s an architect, has a wonderful family. Every time 
I have to do some press I think: “How far am I going to go on the Lenny scale 
here?” But when his Passion & Warfare came out [in 1990] Steve had it all 
together too — the new guitar, the look, the incredible playing and the songs. 
So it’s entirely your fault — you’ve spawned a generation of people who start 
there, for crying out loud! 
SV: [Laughs] Blame my teacher! There’s been a couple of paradigm shifts 
since then. That happens in the world in all different fields — business, art. It’s 
like this monolith appears, then everybody’s coming into the world with 
these extra tools. When grunge hit there wasn’t a lot of virtuosity, but there 
was a development in tone and rhythm playing. Then around 2000 the 
whole seven-string thing was introduced. Like Joe’s mentioned, there’s this 
subculture of people profoundly interested in the instrument and expanding 
it. They look around and say: “Hmm, okay, that’s what Vai or Satriani or 
Malmsteen or whoever was doing, so that’s my springboard right there.” And 
that’s what we did too. Joe’s right, with the advent of the internet and the 
accessibility to witness this growing phenomenon, it’s fascinating to watch. 
We're happy to have been a rung in the ladder. 


Do you guys still read music magazines like Classic Rock these days? 

SV: I still get a little kick out of seeing myself in a magazine. I don’t actively go 
out and look, but they inevitably come across the desk, or screen. We were 
both teenagers in the seventies, so all those classic rock bands are still beating 
in our hearts. That music is so ingrained in us, it’s nice to see it’s still being 
supported so well. 

JS: I've spent the last couple of months listening to live Led Zeppelin for hours 
a day. I can’t believe how great Jimmy Page is, and how amazing that band is. 
There’s quite a few live recordings out there now you can stream, and it sounds 
better than it did in Madison Square Garden when we were kids! The bravery 
and the improvising chops, you just don’t hear that any more, and audiences 
crave it. Bands went out there and just made shit up on the spot! That part of 
classic rock is, like Steve said, embedded inside of me, and still vibrates. Any 
time a magazine covers that aspect of that genre, I love it. If you interviewed 
Jimmy Page about improvising every night on tour, I'd be all over that. @ 


Steve Vai's Inviolate is out now via Favored Nations/Mascot. 


| Foe Satriant’s Elephants Of Mars is out on cApril 8 via eareMusic. 
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The Alter Bridge guitarist and co-songwriter and leader of his own band has had to work 
hard for his reputation, and now he's even won the approval of the Sinatra estate. 


t a time during the early days of Classic Rock magazine 
when hard rock music was not looking in the best 
of health, in 2004 guitarist Mark Tremonti teamed 
up with bassist Brian Marshall, drummer Scott 
Phillips —all three formerly members of the 
multi-platinum-selling post-grunge band 
Creed —and singer/guitarist frontman Myles 
Kennedy (previously of The Mayfield Four) to form the Florida- 
based Alter Bridge. They soon helped breathe some fresh air 
and new life into the genre. 


What are your first memories of Classic Rock magazine? 

I began to see it when we [Creed] toured in Europe. I knew right 
off the bat that it would become the biggest music publication in 
existence over there. If the scene was ailing, then you guys carried 


the torch and helped to build it back up to what it had been before. 


In my younger days I had cut out pictures from Hit Parader, and 
that went away. Going to Europe and seeing Classic Rock felt like a 
bit of a time warp. 
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AB hit the front 
page in issue 189. 


Creed were a band that Classic Rock magazine never 

really warmed to. One of our writers wrote that their album 
Weathered made “Joshua Tree-era U2 sound like a Buzzcocks 
tribute band”. 

Creed was a band you either loved or hated. Along with the inner 
turmoil, that type of review was among the many reasons we 
stopped doing that band and formed Alter Bridge. 


But we got Alter Bridge from the start. The late, great Malcolm 
Dome described your first album, 2014’s One Day Remains, as a 
slice of “classic American hard rock for a modern age”. 

That was awesome. It wasn’t easy to get Alter Bridge launched, 
and the UK provided a solid backbone for those plans. 


Didn’t Myles Kennedy have to undertake a three-hundred-foot 
bungee jump as his initiation? 

[Laughs] That was funny. In Orlando, close to where I live, 
there’s the world’s largest freefall, and we made him do that. 
It’s on video somewhere. 





As Classic Rock grew, so did Alter Bridge. In 2013 we put the 
band on the cover. It was heartening to watch things grow from 
playing London’s ULU to the Mean Fiddler, then the Astoria... 

I loved those gigs at the Astoria. They were among my favourites 
that we ever did. 


You then made the leap to Hammersmith, then Wembley, two 
nights at the Royal Albert Hall and eventually the O2 Arena. 
Hasn't it been quite a journey?! I've so many special memories. 
Each time we came back to the UK, even though we're Americans 
the place felt like home for us. It’s entirely possible that without 
that support we got from you guys [in Britain] we might have 
given up. America was tough for us at the beginning. We were the 
guys from Creed, and no matter what we did some people saw 
that name and discounted what we did. 


However, Creed made an unexpected comeback in 2009. 

I enjoyed parts of that, but not all of it. It was great to go back 
because there was a lot of positivity in Creed’s history. We got to 
experience things that Alter Bridge is yet to achieve. It felt like 

a high-school reunion, but some of the old tensions returned and 
that’s why we haven't done another one since. That’s not to say we 
won't, but the tension is an issue. 


You have also released five albums by your own group, Tremonti, 
including last year’s Marching In Time. A lesser man would have 
taken a break. 

I would feel like a lesser man if all I did was sit around doing 
nothing. I need to work. One of the most exciting projects of my 
career is on the way in a month or so. 





“Each time we came to the UK, 
even though we’re Americans, 
the place felt like home for us.” 





You’re talking about Tremonti Sings Sinatra, a set of songs that 
were sung by the late, great singer Frank Sinatra, which you 
recorded with his original backing band? 

We got approval from the Sinatra family, something they had only 
previously allowed Tony Bennett and Michael Bublé. We recorded 
fourteen songs, and I'm more proud of this record than any other 
I've done. We've also started something called Take A Chance For 
Charity, which challenges artists of any kind to do something that 
their fan base wouldn't expect. For example, Snoop Doggy Dogg 
recording a country song or something. 


You resisted the temptation to do rock versions of those songs? 

I told the producer and the band leader that I wanted it to sound 
like it was made at the Capitol Records Building [in Hollywood] 
during the 1960s. I needed one-take stuff, absolutely no overdubs, 
and these guys are masters at what they do. It sounds authentic. 
The guys in the band are so excited, they want to tour on it. 


There’s also new Alter Bridge music on the way. 

The songs are written and Myles, and I begin pre-production at 
the end of this month [March]. We haven't even set foot in the 
studio yet and already people are asking us what the tour is going 
to be called. This industry is crazy. 


Should things continue as now, issue 400 of Classic Rock is due 
in 2030 and Alter Bridge will be twenty-six years old. Will there 
still even be rock bands and music magazines then? 

Absolutely there will. That’s just around the corner. Time flies. 
Alter Bridge make records in three-year cycles, so it'll be just 

a couple of records later for us. Rock’n’roll will always thrive. It 
might not be the popular music of choice, but there are still 
millions of us that love it.@ 
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MckKAGAN 


The Guns N’ Roses bassist tells us that 
rock'n'roll is in good hands. | 
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It’s been nearly quarter of 

a century since Classic Rock 
launched. Can you remember 
what you were doing in 1998? 
Looking around at the state of 
rock'n'roll, and being thankful 
for bands like Nashville Pussy 
and The Hellacopters for 
keeping the flag raised for 


snarly rock music. 


You’ve been an intrinsic part of 
the life of Classic Rock mag 
- are you a magazine reader? 


lam indeed! 


You hosted the Classic Rock 
Awards in 2012. At the time 
you said: “I’m pretty honoured 
to have been asked to host. 
God, I hope I don’t fuck it up.” 
You absolutely didn’t. What do 
you remember of that evening? 
Telling really bad jokes, and 
hearing my friends there 
audibly groan when I'd start 
them. They couldn't believe I'd 
be that moronic! 


Velvet Revolver were one of the 
first ‘new’ bands to feature on 
the cover of Classic Rock. Do 
you have a favourite memory 
of that time? 

I just remember how 
supportive Classic Rock was of 
that band. Doing a photo 
shoot in Dubai in 2007 seemed 
pretty exotic back in those first 
years of gigs down there. 


What’s the key to your 
longevity? Do you just have an 
inability to sit still? 

Pretty much, yeah. I just don’t 


feel like I've done my absolute 
best yet, either. So I guess 

I keep looking at that, and keep 
looking at the Stones and how 
they just keep going. 


Could you have imagined the 
road your life has taken since 
1998? We assume that at 
that point a return to Guns 
N’ Roses was the very last 
thing on your mind. 

Well, to be honest, my life in 
a real personal way took 

a massive U-turn four years 
prior to 1998. A result of that 
particular transition was an 
open mind and a realisation 
that I really don’t know what 
my future holds at any 
moment in time, and to just be 
open to whatever, whenever. 


Is there anyone or anything in 
rock music that is exciting to 
you today? 

Grace’s band for sure [Duff's 
daughter Grace McKagan 
recently released a new single 
called Baby That’s Rock N Roll]. 
[Slash’s son] London Hudson’s 
band [Suspect208] is cool too! 
Turnstile and Ayron Jones also 


kick ass. 


What do you make of the state 
of rock’n’roll right now? Is it in 
good shape? 

It’s the age-old question. Man, 
as long as I keep seeing young 
kids at our shows, I know there 
is a rock’n’roll future. @ 


Guns INC ‘Roses’ rescheduled 
‘UK dates begin on Fuly 1. 
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Now 63, unlike most people the singer says he actually enjoys getting old, thank you very much. 


Interview: Jerry Ewing 


n September 1998, Fish was coming off the back of his 1997 album _ | It’s been twenty-four years since Classic Rock came along and, great music 

Sunsets On Empire, which he'd co-written largely with a then aside, things have changed almost beyond recognition. 

relatively unknown Steven Wilson (Porcupine Tree had only It’s changed dramatically in terms of album versus streaming. General 

released their fourth album Signify in 1996, and a deal with Kscope piracy really affected us. You could tell by the sales. Going on to the Russian 

was still over a year away). Today, as the one-time Marillion torrent sites on the internet was very demoralising. When Weltschmerz came 

frontman talks to Classic Rock from his home studio, where he out, we had something like 400,000 true album streams on the streaming 
recorded what he says is his final ever album, Weltschmerz, and ponders what sites, and we did 30,000 album sales. That shows where people went. People 


he'll do next, he recalls those early days of the magazine. 
It appears it was not a happy 

time for him. “1998?” he muses. 

“I was about to go into the throes 

of a divorce. I lost my house and 

everything.” Thankfully he 

seems much more pleased with 

his life almost a quarter of a 

century later. 


That sounds a bit grim. 

It was a heavy-duty time for me 
during those years, the end of the 
nineties, beginning of 2000s. The 
hard bitter thump of reality of 
my situation. 


Do you actually remember 

Classic Rock coming out? 

I have memories of it. I think 

I probably still have one of the 

early issues. I’m one of those 

magpies that keeps all the stuff. 

I've got all the Qs. I’ve even got 

[90s rival to Q] Vox, for fuck’s 

sake. I remember it was the 

whole Classic Rock thing and it 

was like, I'm going to move on 

from the Kerrang! days. It was up 

against Q magazine as well. 

Classic Rock was where the big 

rock acts came to roost. 

I welcomed that. By that point I'd 

gone completely off Q. I'd | s 
stopped buying it because it was a 


too trendy. “Having declared what I was going to 
Classic Rock seemed to fill do and achieving it was a high point.” 
aneed for rock fans whose tastes SSS Ese 
were being ignored by other 


magazines at the time. 


| are used to getting music for free. That’s one of the major challenges. But 


think having the support of 
mags like Classic Rock and Prog 
magazine, and knowing there 
were still people out there that 
were interested in your music did 
keep me going. 


Do you have any special high 
points you'd care to pinpoint 
from between 1998 and now? 
Weltschmerz. I was very proud 
of that period. I think getting 
Weltschmerz out and having 
declared what I was going to 
do and achieving it, that was 

a high point. 


And on the flip-side, what have 
been the low moments? 

On a personal level, when the 
first marriage collapsed, at the 
same time as losing my house 
and moving in here. But, as I said 
before, I built this studio, and in 
1991, when I built it, it nearly 
killed me. I was building a studio, 
fighting Marillion, all at the same 
time. I completely lost 
possession at that time. But I got 
through it. I'm sitting here in the 
studio I built back in 1991. So, as 
I say, lows. I try to avoid saying 
I've got regrets. 


So retirement beckons. But what 
would happen if you were hit by a 
wave of creativity? 

I'll get a hook that will hit me 
during the day. Or I might find 
myself listening to something 


When Classic Rock came out it was like, that’s where my fans have gottogo, | and going,: “Ooh.” But I avoid it. I've been there, I don’t need that now. It’s 
so that’s where we aim at. It was a godsend. It was a bit like what Kerrang! something I don’t want to do. I put such a high benchmark up there with 
was to Marillion back in the early eighties. 1 think when Kerrang! came out Weltschmerz. I made it, 've done it. And now I want to write. I'm okay with it. 
we found a bit of a niche in them. And then Classic Rock came out, and It's cool to be old. It is. It’s great. And sometimes it does take me aback when _ 
obviously Prog Magazine followed. With Classic Rock you were suddenly you get somebody that gives you such reverence and you ask why and they 
working with the journalists that you knew from before. It became a home say you've been in the business for forty years. The accolade of being able to 
fora lot of the journalists that you respected, that you knew, that survive this long in an industry that’s not kind to individuals. I'm still 
understood what we were trying to do as rock people. | hanging on by bloody fucking fingernails. @ 
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STEVE 


HARLEY 


A Rebel’s take on charity, 
Viagra ads and Classic Rock. 


Interview: Dave Ling 


Did you have any awareness of the arrival 
of Classic Rock in the autumn of 1998? 
I knew about the first issue —I've probably 
still got it somewhere. And I was pleased 
to see it. Sounds went under, and I had got 
very, very tired of Melody Maker and NME 
having a monopoly. In competition with 
one another those two could be quite 
childish. But Classic Rock was grown up 
from the start. 


Why do you think we are still here while 
those two are out of print? 

Classic Rock doesn’t set out to hurt anyone. 
No punches are pulled, but it’s not 
intentionally vicious. 


In 1998, The Food And Drug 
Administration approved use of a product 
that’s been quite profitable for you: Viagra. 
Yeah, I took the shilling for that. I allowed 
them to use my song [Make Me Smile] in 
their advert and bought an Aston Martin. 
The ad was cheesy, but I liked it. It was 
perfect for their product: ‘Come up... and 
see me’ [laughs]. 


Where were you at that point in your life? 
I'd lost my way in the 1980s and was still 
finding my feet. Through the 1990s my 
children were growing up and I needed to 


be a hands-on dad. 


You were part of a charity single called 
Whatever You Believe in aid of that 
year’s Telethon. Melody Maker described 
the song as “nauseatingly pappy, 
unattractive crap”. 

Ha ha. It was probably true. I often say yes 
to charities, but often walk away thinking: 


“Oh, bloody hell...” 


What helped you rediscover your mojo? 
A booking agent asked whether I would 
like to go out on the road. I really wasn’t 
sure I could still do it, but the money was 
good and he convinced me. I completely 
loved it. After that I never looked back. @ 
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Steve Harley's 50 Years cA Rebel - Live 
On Stage tour begins in December. 


NEIL EALLON 


The Clutch frontman talks about niches, Prince, and the 
importance of eavesdropping. 















Interview: Polly Glass Portrait: Rob Blackham 


In 1998, Clutch had just released album 
number three, The Elephant Riders. 

The band had changed quite a bit from its 
beginnings; we were much more of 

a hardcore band coming out of high 
school. We had diehard fans but we weren't 
doing festivals. And we toured a lot. None 
of us were married, there were no kids yet. 
So we were able to live in a bus, or van, or 
RV for months and months and months. 


Did you think you'd still be fronting Clutch 
twenty-four years lager? 

No [laughs]. It was hammered into my 
head at a young age that that was not 

a viable option. You were supposed to get 
a job that made you miserable. 


In 2008 you set up Weathermaker 
Records. Should more bands be starting 
their own labels? 

I think so. The fact is rock is very much 

a niche thing these days. So the more you 
can create a label that’s saying: “Okay, we 
know the people who are out there, let’s 
find them”, instead of saying: “Let’s find 
everyone’, it’s more effective and personable 
for everyone involved. It’s quite alright to 
not be a name that everybody knows. 


Your lyrics are great. What advice would 
you give any songwriters on that front? 
It’s a learning experience that never ends. 
I find that to be a good writer in any 
capacity you have to be a good listener, 
and constantly eavesdrop: be nosey, write 
it down. 


In 2013 you underwent surgery for 
cervical spinal stenosis, a condition 
generated by, among other things, 
“twenty years of head banging”. 
The doctor said: “Okay we can fix this, but 
you may never sing again.” Because what 





they had to do is yank my voice box over 
to one side to put screws in my neck. It 
was like, do I want to risk losing my voice, 
or risk not being able to hug my family? It 
was a no-brainer in a lot of ways, but it 
was terrifying. Thankfully I’m still singing 
and have no problems of the neck. But it 
was avery sobering experience. 


Which of the major deaths in rock over the 
past twenty-four years hit you hardest? 
Jack Flanagan. He was in a hardcore band 
called The Mob. He became our tour 
manager, our manager and later our 
business partner, and he passed away late 
2019. As far as people I don’t know... 
Prince really bummed me out. I was 

a teenager when he was huge, and it’s 

a case of movie stars always being young 
in your mind. To hear that this guy died 
alone in an elevator, it represents not only 
his death but the ageing of a generation. 
Rock’nroll’s a youth culture, and there’s 

a tendency to think we're immortal. 


Which are the best new bands you’ve heard 
in Classic Rock’s lifetime? 

[Lionize frontman] Nate Bergman’s solo 
record is incredible. I was looking at some 
old posters the other day, a tour we did 
with Mastodon and Graveyard. Those are 
two bands that came up at that time. 
There's a band called Turnstile, which 
reminds me of the spirit of hardcore and 
punk when I was a teenager, and an 
English band Wolf People I'm a fan of. 


You’ve said one of your goals is to write 

a book. How’s that going? 

I’ve written dozens of first sentences, and 
first paragraphs, but never followed 
through. I would have liked to say I spent 
the last two years writing the great 
American novel, but that isn’t the case. @ 
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OEY TEMPEST 


The Europe frontman looks back on a magnificent couple of decades for the band 
- from inaction to reunion - and forward to the possibilities that lie ahead. 





Interview: Paul Brannigan Portrait: Tina Korhonen 


urope’s rebirth as one of the world’s finest hard rock 

bands has dovetailed nicely with Classic Rock’s growth. 

those who might have dismissed the band as pop-metal 

poodles have had their preconceptions blown away by 

a string of superior albums showcasing a gifted unit who 

can be placed in the classic lineage of Thin Lizzy, Deep 
Purple, Zeppelin and Sabbath. Frontman Joey Tempest has only positive 
memories as he looks back on the band’s second act. 


Europe were on hiatus when Classic Rock launched. What was going on 
in your life at the time? 

I was living in Ireland, in County Wicklow, where I spent the latter part of 
the nineties, and I was working on songs for my third solo album 
[Joey Tempest], which came out in 2002. I'd started talking 
again to [Europe drummer] Ian Haughland and 
[guitarist] John Norum, because we were feeling 
like we missed each other, and the next thing 
that happened was our big reunion show on 
millennium eve, playing Rock The Night and The 
Final Countdown on a huge barge in the middle 

of Stockholm, in minus-20 degrees, just before 
midnight, which was mayhem. Rehearsing for 
that was the first time we'd all been in a room 
together for eight or nine years, and it felt like 
we'd just been on a coffee break. 






















“We knew it’d take 
years to shake off 

being just ‘The Final 

Countdown guys’.” 



















There’s a sizable gap between that 
show and the next Europe album, 
2004’s Start From The Dark. 
Yeah. I had to release that solo 
album, and John Norum had to 
finish up some stuff in Los Angeles 
with Dokken, so we'd said: “Let’s 
meet up at Mic’s [Michaeli, keyboard 
player] place in Stockholm in 2002!” 
And that’s what we did, and we 
decided to get back together and do 
this our way. I remember we all 
bonded over the first Audioslave 
album, which we thought was 
brilliant, classic rock for the new 
millennium. An inspiring record. 












When you returned, was there 
a sense that Europe could now be 
viewed as a classic rock band? 

I think that happens gradually 
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| without you even knowing it! When we got back together we knew that 


it'd take maybe years to shake off the imprint of us being seen just as The 
Final Countdown guys’. And Classic Rock magazine played a big part in 
helping us re-establish ourselves. I might be wrong, but I think [2006’s] 
Secret Society had a favourable review, and certainly when we were invited 
to headline the Bloodstock festival in 2009, that felt like a real turning 
point. We started appearing more and more in the magazine after the 
release of [2009's] Last Look At Eden. Iremember we did an interview with 
your now-Editor, Sian, on the roof of the Sanctum hotel, and she was so 
welcoming and friendly. Being in the magazine meant so much to us, 
because it’s a magazine we all love. 


Headlining Bloodstock must have been quite daunting at the 

time, given its positioning as a really heavy festival. 

Yeah. I remember we were laughing reading the forums 

beforehand, because everyone was like: “What are 

== Europe doing here?” [Laughs] But I think we did a good 

— %. job. And remember that a lot of the Scandinavian 

). metal bands on the bill came to us and were like: 

“Woah, that was great!” I think a lot of those bands 
liked our first two albums; I know that the guys 

from Opeth and Ghost are fans. 






It seems like Europe are in a really good place right 
now, genuinely ona roll. 
It feels like that for us, over the past three albums, 
really. We did Bag Of Bones [2012] with Kevin Shirley, 
and J actually kept the review from Classic Rock 
; because it was so amazing. It ended: “Forget what 
= you think you know, Europe are one of the greatest 
: rock bands on the planet right now, and Bag Of 
Bones is an outright joy.” We were so happy 
about that! Recording the last album, Walk 
The Earth, with Dave Cobb at Abbey Road 
studios, was amazing, and we landed 
a Swedish Grammy for that. We've been 


very lucky. 


il 


So what’s next for Europe? 
We've been writing a lot and 
we're getting ready to meet up 
again and throw some ideas 
around. The pandemic gave me 
a chance to reset my writing, and 
I’m really excited about getting 
back together with everyone. I'm 
not sure that we'd get a record out 
this year, but we’re working hard. 


Maybe that will give the band 
a shot at the cover of the magazine. 
Oh, that would be amazing. 

I know a Swedish rock band isn’t 
the easiest sell, but that would be 
awesome. I'll hang on to that 
thought as a dream! @ 
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MIKIKO 


VON HERTZEN 


Von Hertzen Brothers’ frontman shares the 
power of Finland's icy beauty. 


Interview: Polly Glass 


When Von Hertzen Brothers 
began, back in 2000, what 
were your ambitions? 

My brother Kie was still 
playing in Don Huonot, which 
was the biggest band in Finland 
at that time, so it was supposed 
to be a one-off thing. But 
suddenly Kie was not in that 
band any more, we had new 
songs. From the second album 
onwards we started really 
doing this as a true band. 


All your albums since then 
have hit the Top 5 in Finland, 
and three were Number Ones. 
When we came out in 2006 
with [single] Let Thy Will Be 
Done, which was this awkward 
riff going into a weird beat — 
the time signature is seven- 
eight — it sounded so different 
from everything at the time, 
and it got radio play even 
though it was very proggy. 


2015’s New Day Rising gave 
you a crack at the big time. 

We had these labels around 
the world working for us, 
commenting: “Now you have 
the songs, we know what to do 
with you.” Then everything 
fizzled out. By 2016 we found 
ourselves just the three 
brothers again; we didn’t 

have a manager, those three 
albums that we were signed for 
Universal, that was done. So it 
was like: “Okay, do we 
continue making music, or do 
Wwe just wrap it up?” Somehow 
we found in ourselves that, in 


our own minds, we are still 
good songwriters. 


Your latest album, Red Alert 
In The Blue Forest, is deeply 
connected to your homeland, 
and also to global concerns. 
We have this relationship with 
nature which is very deep. 
Now it feels like all that is 
changing, and the way people 
treat their environment in 
general. I had this experience of 
walking in the woods, a place 

I found very magical... and it 
had been cut down. There’s 
that melancholy, alone-in-the- 
woods feeling to these songs. 
Kie would take his guitar in his 
canoe, paddle somewhere, and 
write sitting on an island in the 
middle of nowhere. 


What advice would you give to 
your 1998 self? 

Believe in your songwriting, 
trust in your own voice and 
don’t pay too much attention 
to what people are expecting 
from you. 


Can you see yourself making 
music with Von Hertzen 
Brothers in another twenty- 
four years? 

Easily! I don’t think it’s 
something we can finish 
doing, I don’t think that vision 
is over until we're six feet 
underground. @ 


Red cAlert In The Blue 
Forest is out now via ‘Doing 
‘Being eMusic. 
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For Orange Goblin, the past 24 years have 
consisted mostly of heavy metal and beer. 


Interview: Dave Everley 


What were you doing when 
Classic Rock launched? 
We'd put our first album out 
the previous year, and were 
young and a little bit naive. We 
put more effort into partying 
than into our professional 
outlook. But in 1998 we 
released our second album, 
Time Travelling Blues, and we 
were working out how to do 
things properly. We weren't 
just kids let loose in a candy 
store. Not quite. 


Did you think then that we'd 
still be talking about Orange 
Goblin all these years later? 
No. Our initial ambitions 
didn’t stretch beyond doing 
a demo and playing a few 
shows around Northolt and 
Uxbridge. It just snowballed. 


Would you have put money on 
vinyl becoming the hippest and 
most lucrative music format? 
No. I got rid of a load of 
records back then, which 

I really regret. I look through 
my record collection and go: 
“Where the fuck is that album 
[used to have?” I think I sold 
them for beer money. 


What’s the most embarrassing 
footage you’ve seen of yourself? 
Where do] start? There’s one 
from Download in 2016. We'd 
done our set on the Main 
Stage, and we celebrated with 
champagne. Then we realised 
we had a load of press to do. 
By that stage we were all three 
sheets to the wind. The 
interviews were a nightmare. 


Red Tide Rising got played 
over the PA at Anfield recently. 
As a lifelong Liverpool fan, 
what did that feel like? 
Absolutely incredible. We 
were playing in Cardiff, and 

I came off stage to all these text 
messages from people at the 
game saying they'd just played 
Orange Goblin. I'm hoping it 
becomes an anthem — get rid 
of You'll Never Walk Alone and 
have Red Tide Rising. Embrace 
the ‘heavy metal football’ thing 
[Liverpool manager] Jiirgen 


Klopp talks about. 


Which is your favourite band 
to have emerged during 
Classic Rock’s lifetime? 

I'm old-school, I don’t really 
listen to much stuff beyond 
1986. But at the moment 
there’s a band called Mother 
Vulture who are really exciting. 
Imagine the most chaotic but 
also controlled live show 
you've ever seen — Mars Volta- 
meets-AC/DC and Queens Of 
The Stone Age. For such 
scrawny guys they make a hell 
of a racket. 


What advice would you give to 
your 1998 self? 

Be a bit more professional, 
because you're gonna be 
working with these people for 
along time. Would my 1998 
self have listened to that 
advice? Absolutely not. 


How many pints of lager have 
Orange Goblin drunk in the 
past twenty-four years? 

Oh, it’s easily in the billions. @ 
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LARKIN POE 
| TYLER BRYANT 


We collared three of rock'n’roll’s brightest stars and rootsy torchbearers. 
Here's what they had to say to us, and to each other... 


Interview: Polly Glass 


ock’n’roll is full of family affairs. In recent years, two Nashville- 
based cohorts have joined forces in this way. In one corner, 
Megan and Rebecca Lovell — aka roots-rocking sisters Larkin 
Poe. In the other, Tyler Bryant, whose band The Shakedown 

have opened for Guns N’ Roses and AC/DC. Singer/ guitarists 

Tyler and Rebecca tied the knot in 2019 (lap steel player Megan 
is also married to a musician, guitarist Mike Seal), and the 

three of them are firm friends and collaborators. 

“We're currently starting our own record label,” says Bryant, who’s working 
with his sister-in-law and wife on the new Larkin Poe record, set for release 
through the duo’s own label, Tricki-Woo Records. “It’s been awesome to 
watch what they’ve done.” 














Back in 1998, you guys were all elementary school age. 
Tyler Bryant: I was getting all of the music that my friends were into, but also 
starting to learn about blues and rock'n'roll. I was obsessed with Elvis Presley 

and dying my hair black, and writing ‘Elvis’ on all of my school papers. 7 
Rebecca Lovell: Megan and I were home-schooled, and at that point in 
time it was a bit more atypical. We were in northern Georgia on seventy _ 
acres of land, out in the sticks, and we were classical kids. Both Meganand “/# 
myself started playing classical violin when we were three and four years / } | 
old, so we were deep in our classical era. / 
Megan Lovell: And also piano at that point in time. I would have been } 
just a few years off from picking up the dobro. 
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As teenagers, what were your gateways to new music? 
RL: In our teens we transitioned from classical into predominantly 
bluegrass music, so we would buy Alison Krauss, Béla Fleck, Jerry 
Douglas records. Our dad was spinning Queen records, 
a lot of southern rock, The Beatles, Zeppelin. Mix 
CDs were definitely a thing too. I remember 
burning CDs for friends and stealing from 
people’s CD collections. 

TB: There was a guy that used to pick 
me up after school, in Honey Grove, 
Texas, and he could record his records 
on to CDs. That’s how I learned about 
Albert King’s Live Wire/Blues Power and 
so many great records. Also, I was 
hanging out with these older blues 
guys, and then I would go to the mall 
with my school friends and we'd pay 
older kids to buy us CDs with 
parental advisory stickers. 








What are the biggest challenges 
you’ve faced in your careers? 
TB: Balancing business with pure 
childhood enthusiasm. 

RL: I can think of bands in our 
peer group that have dealt with 
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the slow-burn, you know? Goin’ out on the road and eating shit for years, you | TB: The other night we went to this place in Nashville called Vinyl Tap and 


were just young enough where you could manage it. And I think being sisters | bought a record for a friend of mine. That’s what so much of music is about 
in a band has been a very emotional journey. — sharing it. With the people you burn a CD for, you're saying: “Hey, this song 
ML: It’s simultaneously one of the easiest and hardest parts. It’s a strength, but | means something to me, have it.” You can’t do that with streaming. 

it’s taken a lot of work, energy and a lot of big fights. But it’s wonderful to ML: It’s so hard because it’s pretty amazing, the algorithms that lead you to 
share this life with a sibling you're very close to. I would also say that finding stuff you could never find. But I agree there’s something about holding 

our voice has been a challenge, because we've had a lot of passions and that’s | atangible object. Let’s say we're vinyl people, but in reality, maybe we're both. 


tugged us in different directions genre-wise. 

Plenty of people argue that rock isn’t young people’s 
YouTube didn’t exist when Classic Rock started. How 66 % s music any more. Is that reflected in your audiences? 
naturally did making videos come to you? Don’t be afraid to RL: 1 think it’s shifting. The vocabulary of the younger 
RL: | remember obsessively watching music videos colour outside the generation has expanded to encompass more roots 
when YouTube became a thing, but the idea of creating rock'n'roll; we’ve seen a lot more young folks coming to 


video content seemed like a big production. Particularly lines of what people our gigs. Having bands like Greta Van Fleet take off, that 


when the pandemic rolled around, being able to set up think rock’n’roll]l feels like evidence that guitar music is having a revival. 
_ acamera oran iPhone really informally, that changed | ‘ ML: Also having Miley Cyrus playing older covers and 
= the way we approached our presence on social media should look like.” recalling some of the older rockers, she’s channelling 
= for the better. It could be fun. | a Joan Jett thing now. That gets young people interested. 
= TB:I started appreciating YouTube when | realised Rebecca Lovell TB: The first time we came to the UK, I was blown away 
2 I could find behind-the-scenes footage of my favourite by how many young people were coming out to our 
= artists. 1 could find a clip of Lightning Hopkins having shows. It’s for everyone, not just the older generation. 
= aconversation, or The Black Crowes in the studio... To have it right therefor | 
= free was really cool. What’s the most starstruck each of you has been? 
z ML: When Bonnie Raitt was in the dressing room I was just like a puddle in 
= There’s also been a vinyl renaissance. Are you vinyl or streaming people? the corner. 
= RL: We've got hundreds if not thousands of vinyl here at the house. Streaming | RL: On tour with Elvis Costello, I think somewhere around Los Angeles, the 
= has become a really nice tool that you can use mindlessly, but recently the tour manager was like: “Guess who’s coming tonight?” And it was Tom Waits. 


= three of us have been having conversations about shifting that relationship. TB: For me it was when we started touring with AC/DC. We did so many 

- shows before I got to meet Angus. He was so cool and mysterious. But he was 
so kind and humble he made it very comfortable. 
RL: When we got married, Angus and Ellen [Angus’s wife] sent us this 
incredible champagne in a box with two special flutes with a note. We should 
probably get that note framed. It’s on our fridge! It says: “May you have a long 
— _ and happy life together, love Angus and Ellen.” 






Which new artists or records have impressed you? 
TB: Black Rebel Motorcycle Club, Howl. Songs For The Deaf, Queens Of The 
Stone Age. Euphoria Morning by Chris Cornell... 
ML: Some of the Jack White records have been really great. 
RL: Challenging female guitarists like St. Vincent or Trixie Whitley. 
TB: We listen to a lot of Blackberry Smoke in this household. It’s been 
cool to watch their career and play alongside them as well. You think 
about the rock bands that are doing it now, too: Rival Sons, Royal 
Blood... We're at a very exciting time. 
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Finally, what advice would you give someone thinking of starting out 
in rock’n'roll today? 
ML: Exercise your tenacity muscle, because it’s gonna be, 
probably, a long road. It can pay off big-time in terms 
of experiences and a rich, fulfilling life, but it takes 
a lot of persistence. 
TB: If you're gonna do it, find your cool thing, 
work as hard as you can at it, be patient, and 
take all the doors that slam in your face, 
turn it into fuel and use it. 
RL: Do it for the process, not for the 
result. And don’t be afraid to step into 
roles that tick the boxes for you; over 
the years there’s been an acceptance 
of the fact that Megan and I enjoy 
entrepreneurial activities. There’s 
this baked-in stereotype that 
we're all in the process of 
shaking off, which is sex, 
drugs and rock'n'roll. But 
you can be a healthy, 
balanced individual and 
make rock music. Don’t be 
afraid to colour outside the 
lines of what people think 
rock’n’roll should look like. @ 
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The ultimate guitar slinger on being a CR 
oXo)'{=] cite] mua nle)aom tall amlalcelalemelsicvarelale 
getting tongue-twisted giving a gong to 

Ozzy at the Classic Rock Awards. 















Interview: Dave Ling Portrait: Ross Halfin 


lenty of musicians in 
major-league bands release 
solo records. You'll meet 

a few of them in this issue 
(Brian May, Mark Tremonti, 
Ann Wilson...). Very few, 
however, have branched out quite as 
successfully as Slash — especially when 
you consider the world-conquering group 
he came from. From Guns N’ Roses to 
Velvet Revolver and five first-class solo 
records (the first one with a diverse 
all-star cast, the following four with 
Myles Kennedy & The Conspirators), 
and back again with Guns N’ Roses, 
he’s remained one of rock’s most 
recognisable faces — one of the most 
recognisable faces in popular music, 
period. So it’s understandable that 
he’s appeared in the pages of Classic 
Rock more than just a few times. 





While we haven't exactly done the 
maths, between your solo work, Velvet 
Revolver, Guns N’ Roses and our album- 
release Fan Packs, your face has probably 
appeared on more Classic Rock covers 
tthan anyone else’s. 

Wow, is that really true? I didn’t even 
know that. That would be quite an 
honour if it’s true. It’s one of my favourite 
rock'n'roll magazines of all time, so that’s 
really wonderful. 





Do you have any memories of Classic 
Rock’s first appearance on the scene 
twenty-four years ago, in the autumn of 
1998? Did you know we were coming, 
and if so, was our arrival welcome? 

I didn’t know it was coming beforehand, 
but I do remember when the magazine 
first started. It was easy to remember 
because it was the first high-quality, glossy 
rock’n’roll magazine of its kind to come 
out of the UK and also one of the larger 
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format magazines. It was very welcome, 
really comprehensive, straightforward, 
PYalemleleshioemejsmnele Gebee)lMnlemeiisloe 
ancillary subjects. And all the other rock 
magazines were on the wane at that time 
as well, so it really stuck out. 


Did you read rock magazines as a kid? 

To be honest I never really read rock mags, 
I only looked at the pictures. But I did have 
EWere)l(ceneekem Giese wim mrirelelam-veled @iparks 
magazines. Metal Edge was another one. 


Are you a regular reader? 


Yes, lam. 


Are you a fan of the music press in general, 
or are we just a ‘necessary evil’? 

Music press is like any other media — I’m 

a fan of the good stuff and I can’t stand the 
bad stuff. The stuff that’s informative and 
done with integrity and honesty, not 
overly biased, and not overly one person’s 
opinion. The more objective kind of 
articles and interviews are usually great. 


Do you find that there’s something 
reassuring about holding the physical 


“One of the coolest 
hangs has always 
been at a Classic 
Rock party.” 


edition of a magazine in your hands and 
turning the pages? 

Definitely. I'm like that with anything, 
actually. I love that there’s an online 
format for everything that exists, but] still 
really like to have a tangible, physical item 
or article in my hands. I’m the same way 
with records. 


You’ve attended the Classic Rock Awards 
several times. Do you have any specific 
memories of those evenings? 

Yeah, I have some very specific memories 
—at least for the ones that I can remember. 
Since I got sober I have clear memories of 
accepting and giving awards. One of the 
coolest hangs has always been at a Classic 
Rock party, because a bunch of genuine 
musicians get together to enjoy each 
other’s company. I remember doing one 
where I was giving an award to Ozzy 

ONS ofelttanlom-velem Wer berelmuyer-lmvelemn cell (e 
really call an orator, | hate public speaking. 
I had written a small speech to give the 

PM Netue Reel ploer leon Mellelehmuslisl a kenny 
able to remember it. [ was super-nervous, 
and got up there and started reading, 

and of course was missing words and 
sentences as I went, and made a complete 
mess out of it. That will always be one of 
the most memorable Classic Rock events 
I've ever attended. @ 
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NIKKI SIXX 


The Crtie bassist on embarrasing YouTube footage, and 
too much music being overproduced these days. 


Interview:Sian Llewellyn 


If we'd asked you back in the first issue of 
Classic Rock, in 1998, whether you'd 
still be in Motley Criie in 2022, what do 
you think would have been your answer 
and why? 

Well I mean, I think what all bands would 
say is: “Of course!” But all bands aren't 
Motley Crtie. So maybe the answer would 


be, like: “Who the hell knows?!” 


You won our ‘Showman’ award at the 
Classic Rock Awards back in 2012. What 
are your memories of that evening? 

I was doing my radio show at the time, so 
I was at the back and a lot of guys were 
coming in — Jeff Beck and Billy Gibbons, 

a lot of the classic-rock heroes, the Lynyrd 
Skynyrd guys. So that was great for me, 
cos I'ma fan as well as a peer. get a little 
bit embarrassed 
about awards. I don’t 
handle myself great. 
I went up there and 
Duff [McKagan] was 
hosting it. Duff was 
telling jokes, and 

I love Duff. And 

I remember he gave 
me the award, and I looked out and there’s 
all these guys that were on my bedroom 
walls when I was a kid! I don’t think my 
speech was very good, but I really had 

a great time. I still have that award sitting 
on my mantelpiece on the fireplace, so it’s 
pretty cool. It’s pretty badass. And it’s 

a cool-looking award on top of it! 


What is your personal highlight of the past 
twenty-four years? 

It’s kind of hard not to talk about my 
family, but I don’t think that’s exactly what 
we're talking about. We're talking about 
musically. I think we made some great 
records. I think we’ve done some great 
tours. I'm so excited about the stadium 
tour, us and Def Leppard and Poison and 


“We're supposed to 
be loud and rude 
and in-your-face.” 


Joan Jett over in America, and we're 
looking at the rest of the world, and when 
we can do that. 


And your lowest moment? 
[Pauses] I have no idea! I don’t have an 
answer for that one. 


YouTube is one of the biggest things to 
have happened in Classic Rock’s lifetime. 
What’s the most embarrassing footage 
you've seen of yourself? 

It’s funny, the only time I ever really dig 
down and listen to Motley Criie is as we're 
putting together a show; you kind of go 
through the albums and stuff like that. 

I dug into YouTube and was looking at 
some of the old videos, and I guess it could 
all be considered embarrassing, because 
rock'n'roll is 
embarrassing —as 

it should be. We 
should be ridiculous, 
we should be 
outrageous, we 
should be pushing 
envelopes and we 
should be rebelling 
against each other. We're supposed to be 
loud and rude and in-your-face. 


What do you make of the state of 
rock’n’roll right now? Is it in good shape? 
My criticism is that it’s extremely 
overproduced in a lot of cases. It’s 
ProTooled to death, it’s chopped to death, 
and I miss some of the slop. I miss some of 
the flat notes. I miss when a guitar player 
doesn’t exactly come down perfect. I kinda 
miss some of the nuts and bolts of just 
being in a raw rock'n'roll band. With that 
being said, there’s some cool bands that 
are coming out and just going to the 
studio and cutting it pretty much live off 
the floor, and it’s real — you can feel it, that 
they mean it.@ 
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The 430s 





qui orl! 


LILCDIO1 


THE 450s is a new American Rock band featuring The Rods’ Carl 
Canedy on drums. The line-up is completed by James Jacobs (St. 
James) on guitar. Robert Jacobs (St. James) on bass, Ryan Sambrook on 
keyboards and Rhett. a veteran of mayor labels, on vocals. 


When the quartet got together in Miami at the time the chemistry was 
effortless, the resultant songs so strong that they caught the ear of leg- 
endary producer Jack Douglas (Acrosmith, Cheap Trick, Patti Smith), 
who went the extra mile in mixing the album, highlighting The 4350's 
inherent musical tension and dynamics. Chris Collier (Korn, Prong) 
also worked on the mixing/ production, helping to hone the “modern > 
part of The 430s modern vintage vibe. 





Advertise bere 


Do you want to advertise in a magazine packed 
with exclusive interviews and behind-the- 
scenes features on rock's biggest names? 


Call now on ©1295 442944 


Guild Of Others 





LILCDIO2 


‘Guild of Others accomplish the near impossible, and that’s make pro 
gressive metal that is accessible,’ proclaims venerated rock author/crit- 
ic Martin Popoff. High praise from someone steeped in musical 
knowledge and history. He continued, “This sounds like thinking 
mans stadium rock. In a plethora of old and new school styles, these 
hooky compositions keep the proceedings carthy and built for the 
stage. He went on to place Guild of Others debut among some of the 
rock world’s most legendary and successful acts. "Its songs very much 
like this that resulted in carly notoriety for Rush and even Styx for 
that matter. Theres no reason why Guild of Others cant serve large 
pockets of fans... who believe in those same ideals toward both heavr- 
ness and craftsmanship. Wow! Quite an endorsement. 

Begun by Tom Wallace (drums) aad Steve Potts (guitar), Guild of 
Others is a collection of musicians from various hands and back- 
grounds. As songs between the two began taking shape, questions of 
whom else to bring into the fold arose. Considering the style of music 
the two were creating, the keyboardist most desired was easy. Derek 
Sherinian (Suns of Apollu, Dream Theater, BCC, cic...) was tup of the 
list. Upon hearing the demos, Derek's response was perfect. He de 
scribed the music as, Aggressive and adventurous. Without being too 
progey. He liked it and would add his talents. 
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LILCDIOS 


Bible Black was an East Coast American band formed by former Elf 
/Rainbow musicians Gary Driscoll and Craig Gruber, along with 
Andrew “Duck” McDonald. The bands longest tenured singer was Jeff 
Fenholt, well known for his very brief stint with Tony lommi/ Black 
Sabbath and his work with the band oes The hand also featured in 
its ranks 2 well known vocalists: Lou Marullo who later became known 
as the one and only Eric Adams...and Jocy Belladonna who of course 
went on to join Anthrax, 
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Red Hot Chili Peppers 


Unlimited Love warner 


First album in six years, and with guitarist 
John Frusciante back for a third stint. 


66 e yearn to shine a light in 
the world, to uplift, connect 
and bring people together,” 

said the Chili Peppers in a collective 

statement heralding their latest album. 

“Each of the songs on our new album is 

a facet of us, reflecting our view of the 

universe. This is our life’s mission.” 

The Chili Peppers collective is now 
minus guitarist Josh Klinghoffer, who 
parted company amicably with the group, 
with John Frusciante replacing his own 
replacement to play with the band for 
the first time since 2006. Rick Rubin, 
meanwhile, with whom Klinghoffer did 
not always get along creatively, is 
reinstalled as producer. And, while the 
17 songs of Unlimited Love do not always 
quite live up to the incandescence of their 
mission statement, there is nonetheless an 
undercurrent of playfulness and joy at the 
emergence from pandemic and the 
reuniting old buddies back jamming in 
the same room. 

That said, the album begins on a sombre 
note with Black Summer, Frusciante’s 
playing wistfully reminiscent of very late 
Pali Gap Hendrix, a reflection, perhaps, on 
the bushfires that swept through Australia 
in 2020, which would have felt close to 
home to Australia-born bassist Flea. 

Thereafter, however, the vibe and 
tempo of the album is multi-faceted, 
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frolicsome, free of the angst of 
estrangement that overshadowed 2016's 
The Getaway, after the collapse of singer 
Anthony Kiedis’s two-year relationship. 
Women feature a lot on Unlimited Love. Not 
in any raunchy, leering, unreconstructed 
manner, but as ideals, types, such as the 
multiple female perspectives on Veronica, 
whose enigmatic, electric charm is 
captured in lines like ‘the smell of your hello’ 
on Tangelo. 

Frusciante’s playing is a welcome 
return: the liquid-glass effect on Not The 
One; the emancipatory, simian fretboard 
howl that concludes The Great Apes; the 
effortless funk swish of It’s Only Natural. 
But there’s an even balance, as always, 
with Flea on bass practically playing as 
lead at times, as is the group’s funky wont. 

Another recurring feature is allusions to 
The Beatles, perhaps as a wink to Beatle 
maniac and Paul McCartney inquisitor 
Rubin: the lilting ‘rii.. .de’ on White Braids 
& Pillow Chair, or quick-fire references to 
‘Madonna’ and ‘I feel fine’ on Let Em Cry 
(whose brass section also reminds strongly 
of Sly & The Family Stone’s If You Want Me 
To Stay), maybe even the long A Day In The 
Life fade-out on the concluding Tangelo. 

Whatever. The Chilis are back together, 
having fun. And it feels good. 


David Stubbs 





Treat_ 
The End Game fronriers 
Treat by name, treat — nature. 
— | Swedes Treat 
c have been 
around in one 
} form or another 
ee since 1981, 
amassing a distinguished and 
sizeable catalogue along the 
way. They kept us waiting four 
long years while tinkering away 
at a follow-up to Tunguska, 
album number eight, but by 
golly their perfectionism has 
once again paid dividends. 
Commencing with Freudian 
Slip, powered by a mesmerising 
amalgam of Anders ‘Gary’ 
Wikstr6m’s guitars and the 
sparkling keyboards of Patrick 
Appelgren, The End Game roars 
out of the speakers, lasting the 
pace until a final dramatic fade- 
out of To The End Of Love. You'd 
be within your rights to expect 
an occasional flaw, but it just 
doesn't happen. Every 
instrument, every lyric, studio 
trick and utterance from 
co-founder Robert Ernlund is 
balanced for optimum effect. 
There won't be too many 
better melodic rock records 
released this year, or the next. 
Maybe not until Treat release 
album number 10. 









Dave Ling 


Bloc Party _ 


Alpha Games amcyinrectious 
Rock and Seino cali 
powertully in sixth from 
London's purveyors of 
cavernous funk punk. 

There's a new 
name for the 
sexier end of 
OOs guitar rock 
- indie sleaze - 
but Bloc Party might be better 
classed as indie sass. Singer 
Kele Okereke has developed 

a sardonic, borderline bitchy 
tone to bite back at immoral 
politicians and whoever's been 
messing with his head and heart 
ahead of their sixth album 

(‘I don’t need friends that | can’t 
trust... you have been warned,’ he 
snaps on Callum Is A Snake). 
Meanwhile, the electronic 
leanings that drove his five solo 
albums have helped keep Bloc 
Party one of the most relevant 
bands of their generation. 

Here, guitarist Russell Lissack 
counters the intoxicating 
synthetics with some of his 
most powerful work yet, harking 
back to the compulsive attack of 
their 2005 debut Silent Alarm. 
Traps is utterly brutal funk punk 
verging on metal, while the AA 








booze babble of Day Drinker and 
Rough Justice's portrait of 

a duplicitous clubland cretin 
mingle EDM with cavernous 
atmospherics and ferocious, 
infectious math punk, akin to 
a doomier Yard Act. New 
drummer Louise Bartle 
impresses too, particularly on 
the Ant Music chant-along The 
Girls Are Fighting, arguably the 
epitome of the new wave of 
indie sleaze. Elemental. 


Mark Beaumont 


Hardcore 
Superstar 


Abrakadabra «., 


Sleazy Swedes sai the road 
well travelled. 


With a band 
name that's 
probably better 
suited to an 
adult streaming 
service, there's no prize for 
second-guessing the kind of 
sleazy, crotch-thrusting rock 
that Hardcore Superstar have 
made their remit. At it for 25 
years, the Gothenburg quartet 
obviously owe huge debts to 
Motley Crile and a certain top- 
hatted guitarist, but there's 
some fun to be had here. 

The title track is a spirited 
stomper, while Motley Criie/ 
Whitesnake mash-up Forever 
And A Day crackles with attitude 
and AOR vibes. By some 
distance, guitarist Vic Zino gets 
the man-of-the-match award - 
his sizzling, often soulful playing 
elevating almost every song. But 
there's no saving the rudderless 
Throw A Brick or wet ballad 
Fighter from falling flat on their 
faces. Half of the battle is spirit, 
and Hardcore Superstar have 
plenty of that, but the album 
relies too heavily on pastiche 
over real rock'n'roll magic. 





Chris Lord 


Hoodoo Gurus 
Chariot Of The Gods si tue 
Stoneage Romeos still rocking 
for Mars. 
rae WHE Twelve years 

=) 8 after Purity Of 
ie ~~» Essence, Dave 

0) Wg Faulkner and 

- 4 Brad Shepherd's 
Heodee Gurus make up for lost 
time with this mad scramble of 
garage guitars, kinky lyrical high 
jinks and their peculiar brand of 
Australian insouciance. 

The sonics begin in a bar, a la 
the Velvets at Max's Kansas 
City, and climax in a homage to 
Lou Reed's Berlin era on the 
witty Got To You Get Out Of My 





Life. The Gurus are as raucous 
as ever on the consensual S&M 
punch bag World Of Pain - a very 
nasty song - but there's more 
thoughtful sexual confusion on 
Hang With The Girls and the 
misery mocking Was | Supposed 
To Care? No one does the old 
open letter to the jilted better 
than Faulkner. The vinyl version 
includes a cover of Dylan's 
Obviously Five Believers and 
a straight romp through The 
Beatles’ | Wanna Be Your Man. 
Well worth putting a dollar in 


the ju kebox. 
Heeeeeaen 

Max Bell 
Graham Day 





























Master Of None acip/Azz 
Garage icon goes back to 
basics on spiky return. 
Much like fellow 
Kentish 
i W— traveller Billy 
a | Childish, 
meee Graham Day 
7 — the past 30 years 
refining a unique sound in 
various guises, inspiring 
countless bands along the way. 
His return to Countdown 
Records - who released The 
Prisoners’ swansong In From The 
Cold in 1986 - finds Day in yet 
another incarnation, this time 
as solo artist, a move enforced 
largely by lockdown restrictions, 
which forced him to play all the 
instruments himself. The result 
is a stripped-back garage-rock 
master class, the guitarist's 


GRANAM Day 





oe 
A Fils 
‘y 


Custom Dystopia 
SPAGHETTY TOWN 


Just when you 





ROUND-UP: SLEAZE 


molten, Kinks-like pop nuggets 
matched by splenetic lyrics 
tackling contemporary themes 
ranging from jingoism (Out Of 
Your Narrow Mind) to global 
politics (A Grain Of Sand (That 
Gets Washed Out To Sea)) to the 
perils of social media (Stranger 
On A Joyride). Long-term fans 
will delight in spotting nods to 
various phases in his career - 
notably the Hammond organ- 
heavy title track - but in an age 
of ersatz pop these 12 shots of 
pure-grain Day are to savour. 
a i Sk i 

Paul Moody 


Black Swan 
Generation Mind Frontiers 
Well-travelled four-piece 
comfortably survive those 
second-album blues. 

. Two years after 
Shake The 
World, an 
encouraging 
debut from the 
grouping of singer Robin 
McAuley (McAuley Schenker 
Group, Grand Prix), guitarist Reb 
Beach (Winger, Whitesnake), 
bassist Jeff Pilson (Foreigner, 
Dokken) and drummer Matt 
Starr (Ace Frehley, Mr. Big), the 
same line-up reconvenes for 
a second helping of robust 
melodic tunes. 

While other frontmen of 
similar vintage are in decline, 
Irishman McAuley still sounds 
in inspirational form, and unlike 
with so many groups of 








a 


to pummel us anew, SSSUINGE Bitch 


Queens ri rise from the muck every SO. 
often witha steaming plate of high- 
‘impact death-punk, and on the aptly 





musicians moulded into 
‘projects’ by Frontiers the 
material here, written by 
McAuley, Beach and Pilson, 
doesn't sound forced in any 
way. Beach wails impressively 
during She Hides Behind and 
Eagles Fly, but there are no 
show-offs here, no one single 
contribution more important 
than the team. 

lf Black Swan can manipulate 
their schedules to play some live 
shows, further allowing the 
chemistry to gel, don't be 
surprised if album number three 
really blows the doors off. 
RSE G 
Delve ve 


Laibach 
Wir Sind Das Volk — Ein 
Musical Aus Deutschland 


MM [J i FE 


Slovenian avant-punk ironists 
deliver a Rammstein-sized 
stage musical. 


With their stern 
Eastern Bloc 
aesthetic and 
ambivalent use 
AN of totalitarian 
imagery, veteran Slovenian art- 
punk collective Laibach once 
mischievously described their 
music as "Rammstein for 
grown-ups’. That assessment 
feels especially apt for their 
latest album, born from an 
experimental stage musical 
based on the work of dissident 
East German writer Heiner 
Miller, who once met the band 


Bitch Queens: a glorious 
rock'n'roll record. 


Feral your fen Jami mmers ee as. 
Don't Be That Dude and This Is How 
We Roll in 2020 (which is still relevant 


* 


and before his untimely death 
in 1995 even proposed 
collaborating with them. 

Mixing post-rock 
instrumentals with German- 
language spoken-word sections, 
ambient piano pieces with 
industrial doomscapes, Wir Sind 
Das Volk is an operatically huge 
experience. Some tracks were 
recorded live at the handful of 
performances staged before the 
pandemic shut down the 
original Berlin production, 
notably the 10-minute epic 
Herakles 2 Oder Die Hydra, which 
features an impassioned female 
narrator yelling over a symphonic 
avant-metal thunderstorm 
reminiscent of Scott Walker's 
ear-bashing final albums. 

This is not easy listening but 
it is arguably Laibach's most 
sonically rich, least ironic, most 
mature work to date. 
ae eeaee 
Stephen Dalton 


Bob Vylan | 

Bob Vylan Presents 

The Price Of Life 

GHOST THEATRE 

Britain's social ills slammed in 
your face by London's visceral 
grime-punk duo. 

lf modern 
Britain is an 
oppressive, 

| dislocated 
mess, then 
London duo Bob Vylan provide 
the soundtrack. Their 2020 
debut We Live Here caught the 





The Claws 


Stars and Broken Glass 
SELE-RELEASED 


The Claws take their 
inspirations from all 
corners, and this 
album slithers from. 

| cowbell-banging 
Sunset Strip sleaze on Down In The City 
to more esoteric post-punk slow burners 


‘such as Sway b With The Hunted. No 
matter what mode they're in though, it 
3 ] sounds s sexy and evil These are the. 


The Slow Attack 


Power Volume Lust 


SELF-RELEASED 

OR Seu) TIRES Ifyoure on board with 

SSE greasy, both-barrels 
Y=) = Sq: seuzz like Nashville 

At * Pussy or Antiseen, 
then you've landed on 


your fea wild adventure. Teeth-rattling 


REVIEWS 


ears of rebel punk fans (and 
probably the authorities) with 

its incisive rages on racism, 
police brutality and media 
fearmongering, and the clarity of 
singer Bobby Vylan’s messages. 

But the convenient tag of 
‘grime-punk’ didn't do justice to 
a sonic outlook as wide as their 
social one; The Price Of Life 
employs all manner of musical 
weaponry to drive their 
pertinent points home. They 
turn to grime to unravel the 
dead-end desperation that 
breeds drug dealers (Must Be 
More). To jungle-laced punk to 
tackle the police harassment, 
privatised healthcare and 
enforced poverty of Thatcher's 
legacy. To languid reggae horns 
when arguing that cheap take- 
away outlets constitute a social 
war on the poor, Bobby delivering 
dietary advice like a reggae-rap 
Jamie Oliver. At their angriest - 
when railing against gun crime, 
surveillance culture, drug wars 
and radio stations churning out 
asinine rom-pop ‘while the 
country is crashing’ - they resort 
to visceral, doomy thrash and 
metal, all the better to hammer 
home slogans such as ‘Wage war 
against the state’, ‘England's 
fucking dead, let it burn’, and 
‘Alexa, take me to prison’. 

Like their semi-namesake, Bob 
Vylan arrive as a much-needed 
wake-up call, but it's one that's 
already electric. 


Mark Beaumont 


By Sleazegrinder 


Mad Rollers 


: Get Mad | SPAGHETTY TOWN 


Bs Sy j On iss blush, talan 


seem to play the kind 
' of music you usually 
' ome hear right before you 
get your head stomped i in by a gang of 
teenage mutants, It's hard-glam, '74- 


style, mixed with sweat-soaked pub rock 
and thick, ropy Oi. But upon: further 


listening, the bouncy, singalong melodies 
kick in and it se starts to sound like the. 


party of the year. 


Part 1 seir-reieasep 


‘Sleazy, burly garage 

punk played by 

a bunch of drunken 

reprobates. The good 

stuff, in other words. 
The: opening salvo it in | what will surely 
become their magnum opus, Part Islaps 


thought we'd only be 
reliving ee 
glories forever, the 
| realest of the real, the 
last gang in town, the dick-swinging 
kings of the wasteland have returned 


street j jammers such as Higher Than This 
and the epic Rising will make you feel like 
you just walked into the wrong bar Flite 
ate about to get your head caved in with 
a pool cue. But ina good way. 
| ii} § 


you right in the mug with loose, chaotic 
Hi such as Spit and Warthat wobble 

between Johnny Thunders bravado and 
Misfits-y 1 muscle. ral rough you up, , but 
you'll love it. | 


in 2022, sadly) are tongue-in-cheek 
odes to the apocalypse, but they’ re so 
upbeat that you'd hardly know we’ rein 


titled Custom Dystopia they deliver 
perhaps t their finest collection to date. 
The trick here is that the Queens | 
wrap their bone-cru nching riffs and the end times at all. 
barbed-wire tongues around gooey A glorious rock'n'roll record, 
glam melodies, creating a delicious Se mOosrokoe 
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Ann Wilson 


Fierce Bliss suwver tinine 


Heart's singer proves her songwriting is 


still as strong as her voice. 


here are plenty of rock singers still 
| going in their seventies, but only 

a few who can still hit the notes as 
they did in their youth. Among that rare 
breed are Sammy Hagar, now 74, who 
sounded great on his 2021 tour with The 
Circle; Klaus Meine, 73, who rolls back the 
years on the new Scorpions album Rock 
Believer; and Ann Wilson, a mere 71, 
whose voice still has all the power and 
beauty that lit up every classic Heart 
song in the 70s and 80s, from hard rock 
ball-breaker Barracuda to supreme power 
ballad Alone. 

Fierce Bliss is her third solo album, and 
by some distance the best of them. The 
previous two, 2007's Hope & Glory and 
2018’s Immortal, were covers albums, with 
only one original Wilson composition 
amid an eclectic mix of songs ranging 
from Pink Floyd’s Goodbye Blue Sky to 
Gerry Rafferty’s Baker Street —some of it 
well-judged, some less so. But with Fierce 
Bliss, the core of the album is original 
material, proof that the co-author of so 
many of Heart’s greatest songs still has 
the writing chops to go with that one-in- 
a-million voice. 

The album’s opening track, Greed, is 
a gritty, riff-driven rocker with a stinging 
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lyric, of which Wilson says: “I think I write 
better when I’m angry.” Black Wing is 

a slow-rolling, darkly atmospheric 
number with a heavy 70s feel. And in 
Angel’s Blues — featuring guitarist Warren 
Haynes, and developed by Wilson from an 
instrumental jam by Haynes’s band Govt 
Mule — there is what she calls a “blues song 
on steroids”, on which, as a singer, she digs 
as deep as she has ever done. 

Another modern blues guitar master, 
Kenny Wayne Shepherd, co-stars on 
a cover of Robin Trower’s landmark 1974 
song Bridge Of Sighs. “It’s the best blues 
song ever written,” Wilson says, and she 
sings the hell out of it. Shepherd also 
features on a rather clunky rocked-up 
version of the Eurythmics’ hit Missionary 
Man, but the Queen ballad Love Of My Life 
is handled more sensitively, performed as 
a duet with country star and latter-day 
Eagles member Vince Gill. 

The bulk of the album was recorded at 
the fabled Muscle Shoals Sound Studios in 
Alabama, and the cover artwork is by the 
legendary Roger Dean. Ann Wilson 
knows her music history, and it resonates 
powerfully throughout this fine album. 


Paul Elliott 








Robin Trower 

No More Worlds 

To Conquer provocue 

The 76-year-old is on 
admirably sparkling form. 

For all his Procol 
Harum success, 
his startling 
mid-/Qs run of 
four consecutive 
US solo gold albums and his 
still-Stakhanovite productivity 
(he's well into double figures for 
2\st-century albums), Robin 
Trower often slips under 
everyone's radar. No More 
Worlds To Conquer is a reminder 
of what he's about. 

Cheeky title notwithstanding, 
these 11 stately, languid tracks 
move like musical galleons. 
Trower's guitar playing is 
deliciously inventive, whether 
he’s channelling Mark Knopfler 
on Wither On The Vine or moving 
closer to Eric Clapton circa 46] 
Ocean Boulevard on the title 
track. Delightfully, Trower's 
modesty is his making. He had 
a go at singing here, but humbly 
decided he wasn't up to the job. 
Enter fellow Englishman Richard 
Watts, who brings a gravel- 
voiced, soulful tinge, not least to 
the junkie lambasting Deadly 
Kiss. He and Trower peak on the 
closing | Will Always Be Your 
Shelter, gorgeous balm for 
troubled times. 


POUT TED 
14 


John Aizlewood 


Subway Sect 
Moments Like These enuinc 
Re-formation of Vic Godard's 
band that redefined the 
meaning of ‘post-punk’. 
PN First released 
last year in 
a limited run 
on boutique 
ia me NYC label Texte 
und Téne, Moments Like These 
re-forms the early-8Os Club 
Left line-up of Subway Sect. To 
mainstay Vic Godard, the 1976 
punk scene was just an 
opportunity to exploit for 
forming a band; even their 
debut album had already left 
the sound behind. 

Remaining resolutely 
unclassifiable, Moments Like 
These is a life-affirming gem that 
assembles the staggeringly wide 
range of influences that have 
permeated Vic's entire career - 
everything from doo-wop to 
rockabilly, surf rock, proto-punk 
garage, to indie rock, dub, jazz 
and pretty much everything in 
between. With Clash survivor 
Mick Jones on production and 
helping out on the piano for two 
tracks, the album contains 









a reworking of what is now 
surely Vic's signature theme, 
Commercial Suicide Man. 

Moments Like These could be 
the perfect full stop on Vic's 
career - but it shouldn't be. 
Lovely stuff. 

Alex Burrows 

Stone Broken 
Revelation. seierarm 
Traditional songwriting and 
modern production on the 
quartet's third album. 

For Walsall’s 
Stone Broken 
and their army 
of fans, it's all 
about the song. 
Stand among their audience at 
a festival or sold-out club gig 
and you'll hear a chorus of 
voices joyfully singing along, 
word for word, to Wait For You 
or Worth Fighting For. Singer/ 
guitarist Rich Moss and band 
have endured the odd tiresome 
Nickelback jibe for daring to 
make radio-friendly hard rock 
songs that people actually like, 
and that'll probably continue 
after album three. 

Produced by Dan Weller 
(Enter Shikari, Holding 
Absence), Revelation sees the 
band's hooky, anthemic writing 
once again on point (Black 
Sunrise, The Devil You Know), 
with Moss retaining his gift for 
delivering a modern power 
ballad (piano-led Me Without 
You, Stronger). Sure, Weller's 
washes of poppy sound design 
and 21st-century electronic 
textures may be too rich for 
some palates, but this is the 
sound of one of the UK's 
brighter prospects looking to the 
wider world, and dreaming big. 


Grant Moon 


Mike at & 
The Dirty Knobs 
External Combustion sic 
Former Heartbreaker's second 
solo album. 
i 8] ‘Can't get my 

t \ Chevrolet out of 
ie - second gear, 
__-x§, laments Mike 
‘| Campbell on 
the title track of his second solo 
album, proving that even guitar 
heroes suffer the roadhouse 
blues. Following 2020's warmly 
received debut album Wreckless 
Abandon, here's another shot 
of hard-driving, foot-tapping 
rock'n'roll from Tom Petty’s 
guitarist, co-writer and sidekick. 
Titles are short and snappy, and 
the rhythm takes up where Bob 
Dylan's On The Road Again left 






i 





off, with various takes on getting 
the hell out of Dodge (probably 
venting two years’ worth of 
lockdown frustration). Mott's 
lan Hunter adds weathered 
vocals on Dirty Job, while fellow 
Heartbreaker Benmont Tench 
gets called up to play piano on 
Lightning Boogie. There's 

a breather from dudeness on 
State Of Mind, a sweet duet 
featuring rising Nashville star 
Margo Price. The speedometer 
doesn't quite reach the 

heights of Wreckless Abandon 
but a consistent buzz keeps 
the Heartbreakers spirit alive 
and kicking. 

BBE aS 

Claudia Elliott 

Scandinavian Thunder 

THE SIGN 

Second blast of maximum 
rock'n'roll from these Swede 
sleaze dealers. 

Sweden's 
Drippers return 
to the fray with 
an absolute 
feast of blood- 
splurting, pill-shovelling 
werewolf rock. With obvious 
nods to Turbonegro, The 
Hellacopters, AC/DC, hairy 
bellies, iron cross necklaces and 
belching chrome pipes, 
Scandinavian Thunder is part 
wild-eyed punk ferocity, part 
slickster arena rock majesty - 
and it's so good it's almost 
terrifying. Witness the sheer 





Pot 


ruthless pummel of Rollin’ Aces, 
Deadbeat Groove or Overload, all 
reckless bangers that speed by 
like a three-wheeled truck on 
fire. You will know within 30 
seconds of cranked-up opener 
2 Day Blues (5 Day Boogie) 
whether you can hang with this 
level of intensity. If you can, holy 
smokes, are you in for a wild 
ride. Bottom line is that there 
are several moments here 
where Drippers are the greatest 
rock'n'roll band on earth right 
now. You deserve those 
moments. We all do. Get your 
beak wet on this elegant 
savagery. It’s the real deal. 
HERS SSSeSen 
Sleazegrinder 


Marvel ; | 
Graces Came With Malice 
THE SIGN RECORDS 
Swedish rock'n'roll 
superheroics. 
A Gath 8 And so Marvel 

ry, <>) - The King 
“48, (| (guitars and 

hk 58 vocals), The 
ae i Burgher (bass) 
and The Vicar (drums) - dust 
off the superhero masks and 
prepare to release album 
number nine. Very much living 
up to their own high-energy 
rock'n'roll tag, opener Slasher 
With A Broken Heart is a speedy 
little pace setter, all jittery vibes 
and super-tight riffing, a formula 
repeated with great success 
across One Common Enemy, 
Great Man and the excellent Hot 
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Nite In Dallas. Meanwhile, some 
nifty Thin Lizzy-style twin-guitar 
harmonies lift Queen For A Day, 
Lizard's Tonque and the title 
track, which largely eschews 
full-tilt riffing for a more melodic 
folk-rock feel. 

Twenty years into their career 
and they're still pulling off 
welcome surprises. 

RES BAS 
Essi Berelian 


Gazpacho 
Fireworking At St. Croix 
KSCOPE 

Lockdown live album delivers 
Norwegian noir. 

This is sombre, 
earnest, and 
makes Carl Orff 
(an influence) 
sound like 
Lieutenant Pigeon. The 
appropriate mood for engaging 
with it is demanded. 

With their tour in support of 
2020 album Fireworker nixed, 
the Oslo prog band live- 
streamed an unvarnished 
rehearsal-room performance 
of that record and more, which 
now emerges as an intimate 
album or film on multiple 
formats. Beloved by Marillion 
fans, and in the same zone of 
modern misery as Radiohead, 
they lay the table here with 
19-minute opener Space Cowboy, 
which escalates, slowly, from 
pensive to operatic. Hourglass 
then channels Van der Graaf 
Generator. And if Fireworker 
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Ronnie Atkins 


Make ta Count FRONTIERS 


= 
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~-Four years ago, Pretty Maids 
frontman Ronnie Atkins was 
diagnosed with lung cancer, 
the same disease that had 
killed his mother. The Dane, 
now 57, underwent more than 30 radiation and 
four chemotherapy treatments before he was 
declared clear back in 2019, but then the cursed 
disease returned at the level of stage: four - 
hence incurable. 

‘With activity | from Pretty Maids 
understandably “on hold”, and uncertainty 


surrounding the singer's involvement in the 


follow-up to Avantasia's 2019 set Moonglow, 
many feared that Atkins's solo debut One Shot, 
released in 2021, could be his swan song. 


Not so, He is determined to use his remaining 


time creatively, and Make It Count ranks among 
the most satisfying artistic statements of 


| Just like One Shot this successor is ‘pitched Ne 
territory a little ESS enechurin Pretty Maids 


Ronnie Atkins: one of the 
most satisfying artistic 
statements of his career. 


are known for, although —_ in their right 
contents as lightweight, 


The | press release alu Make It Count being 
completed in a “race against time”, although the 


greatest compliment due to Atkins is that it 


betrays not a whiff of — slapdash. 
Chibsiiacies | 


ae el 


itself almost allows some rock 
to break out, the lengthy Sapien 
reverts to Gazpacho’s preferred 
mode of recreating the sound of 
intolerable sadness. Jan-Henrik 
Ohme's voice is sweet and 
plaintive, and this band know 
how to build to a crescendo, 
but all that shade could use 
some e lignt 

Beas eeea 
Chris ee 


Sabaton 
The War To End All Wars 
NUCLEAR BLAST 

var what i is it good for? 

“He The heavy 
metal 
equivalent of 
a History 
Channel war 
documentary series, Sabaton's 
tenth album is the sequel to 
2019's The Great War, telling yet 
more stirring and incredible 
stories of heroism and sacrifice 
in the face of epic-scale death 
and destruction. Kicking off with 
Sarajevo, but of course, and 





ending with Versailles, (WTEAW 


mines the kind of historical 
detail often left out of general 
overviews of WWI - such as the 
role of the Harlem Hellfighters 
(Hellfighters) and Adrian Carton 
de Wiart (The Unkillable Soldier) 
- while also delivering the more 
familiar fare like Christmas Truce 
and Dreadnought. Musically the 
band stray not an inch from 
their tried and tested approach: 


grand operatic metal with plenty 


Circle Of Friends 


The Garden ESCAPE MUSIC 


ae knows just about 


jh at 
{oat ~ everybody on Planet 
“= Melodic, and this 


Fireworks magazine 
editor Bruce Mee 


ue created in‘ tribute to his late mum, 


taps a broad selection of well-known 


contributors, includi ing Doro Pesch, Jeff 


Scott Soto and Robin Beck on re for 
a set of mostly original tunes, backed by 


alumni from Whitesnake, MSG and n many 


more. The results [) her te proud. 


Find Me 
Lightning In A Bottle 





ERONTIERS : 


~.;.cly. Robbie LaBlanc is 
oe without doubt one of 
‘the finest ‘singers on 
the current AOR 
scene. This fourth 


album made with Daniel Flores continues 


to plough a familiar furrow, but there's no 
doubt of the record's highlight: Find Me's 
dramatic reworking of Far From Over, 


a983 smash for Frank ‘Brother Of 
Sylvester’ Stallone, i is quite exceptional. 
ip 02 i Bt Sia | i 
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of symphonic atmosphere, and 
vocalist Joakim Brodén landing 
every well-researched syllable 
with gruff precision. 

Twenty years of blood and 
bullets and it doesn't look like 
Sabaton will run out of ammo 
any time soon. 


Ess! Berelian 


Old Crow 
Medicine Show 


Paint This Town aro 
Banjo-crazed ensemble's 
seventh album. 
While 2018's 
Volunteer found 
Old Crow 
| Medicine Show 
Sa at their most 
overtly ork. Paint This Town 
revisits the traditional values of 
the collective who left Ithaca on 
the US east coast in a Volvo 
station wagon to busk their way 


to the Pacific. Now based in 
Nashville, they're too old-school, 
too loose limbed and too in 
thrall to the Charlie Daniels 
Band to be part of the 
Americana boom, but they're 
brimming with verve and they 
know how to thrill. The fierce 
Bombs Away looks at the lighter 
side of divorce, Used To Be 

A Mountain is a frantic lament 
for contemporary Appalachia, 
and Paint This Town is a far from 
sentimental coming-of-age 
sue. Overall: a ee hoot. 


John Aeewoad 


By Dave Ling 


Level: Ground -rowriers 


After they had 
astounded fans by 
reuniting at 2016's 
Firefest, in 2019 US” 
cult rockers Fortune 


a 
= Pty aia 


| rode the v wave to record Il a first album 


in 34 years. So how do they fare now that 


the wow factor has subsided? Very 


creditably.. Level Ground sticks to their 
formula of pomp-driven melodrama, and 
| Will Hold You Upeven includes some 
piano from Toto founder Steve Porcaro. 





Closer oT! The Edge soni 


ec. | FIESE Signal started 
i outasa partnership 
a between Harem 
~e Scarem vocalist Harry 
wae, Hess and Pink Cream 
69 5 Dennis Ward, In 2016, Ward was. 
succeeded by the increasingly ubiquitous 
Daniel Flores for a second album, One 


- Step Over The Line. Crammed with 
| pulsating yet smooth anthems, this 


fourth offering sees the partnership 


advancing from strength to strength. 
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Thunder 


Dopamine svc 


Thunder get super-creative and ambitious 


on their first double album. 


arely a year after the last one, we 

B suddenly have another Thunder 

’ album, presumably thanks to the 
pandemic, which has screwed up all sorts 
of writing, recording and touring 
schedules. While 2021’s All The Right Noises 
was written and recorded pre-covid but 
then delayed, Dopamine was made when 
everything in the world had already gone 
pear-shaped — and it shows, particularly in 
Luke Morley’s lyrics, which often glow 
with optimism, looking forward to when 
things will get back to normal. Musically, 
the band have crafted an ambitious double 
album, a sprawling but cohesive 16 tracks, 
exploring what Thunder are and can be, as 
they veer from typical hard-rocking to 
more experimental material. 

Kicking off in familiar territory, opener 
The Western Sky celebrates the band’s 
annual trans-America charity motorbike 
ride and has an uplifting chorus as 
expansive as the landscapes it describes. 
The upbeat we'll-get-through-it vibe 
continues on the self-explanatory One 
Day We'll Be Free Again, the wide-eyed Across 
The Nation (‘We'll drown in a wave of joy across 
the nation’), the who-dares-wins sentiment 
of All The Way and the joyful Dancing In 
The Sunshine. 

The strength of any Thunder album, 
though, is the variety it offers, and that’s 
where Dopamine really takes off. Given 
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the opportunity, they have fearlessly 
gone for it. Still positive but switching 
from party-time sunshine to the romance 
of moonlight, Big Pink Supermoon 
impresses with its bluesy jazzy swing and 
long, cool saxophone solo outro. The 
acoustic Just A Grifter takes an unexpected 
folky and oddly Gallic tone with fiddle 
and accordion in the mix, while the 
pleasingly riffy Disconnected goes Beatlesy 
and psychedelic in the middle. The 
slightly more left-field diversions are of 
course complemented by mellower 
tracks like the roosty, slide guitar-driven 
Even If It Takes A Lifetime, poignant ballad 
Unravelling and piano-and-vocals track Is 
Anybody Out There, and powerful darker 
rockers like The Dead City, No Smoke 
Without Fire, the glammy stomp of Black 
and the conspiracy theory-skewering 
I Don't Believe The World. 

It’s an awful lot to absorb in one go, 
but repeated listening highlights the 
impressive songwriting chops on display, 
and at this stage in their career the band 
can afford to indulge themselves and 
stretch the boundaries of what a Thunder 
album can offer. Ironically, these are all the 
right noises too, just a bit different. 
Ultimately, though, the question is, where 
do Thunder go with the next one? 
RRR ih 
Essi Berelian 





inns 
e HITmakers 
spencer Gets It Lit sronzerart 
Evergreen American garage- 
rocker hits the spot. 

Nay Now that his 

® Blues Explosion 
vag is a thing of the 
past, it's left to 
Jon Spencer to 
explore other ways of stoking 
rock‘n’roll’s golden fire. This 
spectacular second album with 
the Hl Tmakers (drummer and 
longtime foil M Sord, Quasi’s 
Sam Coomes, and Spencer's 
newly added ex-Pussy Galore 
bandmate Bob Bert on 
percussive “trash") feels like 
the work of aman who's 
rediscovered his mojo. 

Reliably brusque garage-punk 
is the order of the day, with side 
helpings of sleazy R&B and 
retro-futurist sci-fi. Death Ray is 
just as great as it sounds, with 
Spencer reviving the spirit of 
early-70s Beefheart, punctuated 
by Coomes's squirting synth. 
They get the heebie-jeebies at 
CBGB on the devilish The Worst 
Facts, Rotting Money suddenly 
shoots from a low blues into 
a full-blooded yelp at the moon, 
and there are some delicious 
vamps too, none more so than 
album standout Worm Town. But 
the album's celebratory sense of 
rock's past and present is best 
illustrated by Get Up & Do It, 
which name-checks every 
dance craze from the funky 
penguin to the robot. 
fi ie es 
Rob Hughes 





Romero 
Turn It On! ree: it recorps 
Bubblegum punk'n'pop debut 
from Down Under. 
You just can't 
go wrong with 
a bit of classic 
and classy 
power-pop, and 
Romero make a most pleasing 
and kinetic racket on their 
relentlessly energetic debut; 
at times it feels like it might 
actually pogo clean off your 
turntable. Comparisons to 
Blondie are inevitable (and 
inaccurate), given Alanna 
Oliver's pristine vocals front and 
centre, but in reality Romero are 
a lot less stylishly new wave and 
far more inclined to plain old 
rock-out - a bit like a female- 
fronted Ramones - as full- 
volume blasts through the very 
tine Honey, Petals, Troublemaker 
and the title track will attest, the 
latter with some nifty cowbell 
and a killer ragged guitar solo. 
We're talking an angelic voice 





harnessed to some spot-on hard 
riffing, bringing to mind a punkier 
Veruca Salt and even long-lost 
pop-rockers Nu. Turn /t On! is 
the rock'n'roll equivalent of 

a dazzling ray of sunshine. 
BUBEReea 

Essi Berelian 


Nazareth 
Surviving The Law frontiers 
Dan McCafferty's gone, but 
the spirit remains. 
Masai © When Ax! 

) Rose's favourite 
“| singer Dan 

= McCafferty 
ee retired from 
Nazareth in 2013 after 45 years 
of lung-busting service, leaving 
bassist Pete Agnew as the last 
man standing from the band's 
glory days, it seemed as if the 
game might be up for Scotland's 
rowdiest rock'n'rollers. But not 
so. Loughborough-born Carl 
Sentance (formerly of 
NWOBHM also-rans Persian 
Risk and also, briefly, Krokus) 
has filled McCafferty's boots 
with impressive gusto. 

Surviving The Law, the band's 
second album with Sentance, is 
resolutely loud 'n’ proud in true 
Nazareth tradition. And while it 
falls a long way short of early 
classics such as Hair Of The Dog, 
the spirit of the 70s lives on - in 
the ballsy swagger of Strange 
Days and Runaway, in titles such 
as Let The Whisky Flow and 
Ciggies And Booze, and in the 
soulful album closer You Made 
Me, which will surely bring 
a smile to Dan's craggy old face. 
ainha 
Paul Elliott 


Stone Axe 


Stay Of Execution sipe.s 
Classic-rock revivalists plunder 
the archives one last time. 

7 CAYE. The past was 
, nota foreign 









jes 9 MS } Stone Axe. In 

eae = fact, during the 
band's short existence from 
2008 to 2011 the 70s were very 
much their home, their castle, 
their safe space. Comprising 
multi-instrumentalist Tony Reed 
and singer Dru Brinkerhoff, 
Stone Axe released two albums 
of lovingly crafted classic rock, 
and this collection of waifs and 
strays from their tenure similarly 
bursts with adoration for 
rock'n'roll as traditional and 
warming as bangers and mash. 

Led Zeppelin, AC/DC and 

Free haunt the grooves of an 
album clearly intended to be 
played on vinyl. Brinkerhoff belts 
out tales of mysticism and 


$$3dd/IDAOF NOS¥I 


JIM HEAL,PRESS 


mermaids, nature and lust, while 
Reed forms a one-man power 
trio, duelling with his own guitar 
on gutsy opener Fell On Deaf 
Ears, peppering it all with 

a barrage of earthy drums. 

A paean to rock's past, it’s 
almost fitting that the band 
themselves are now confined to 
the history they love so much. 
| IBeaae 
Emma Johnston 


Yelawolf + 
Shooter Jennings 


Sometimes Y siumerican 





























Patchy union of Tennessee- 
reared songwriters. 

= Southern rapper 
= Yelawolf might 
not seem like 
= the most 

i MiSs obvious match- 
up ferJeneihes son of outlaw 
country royalty Waylon and 
Jessi Colter - but both have 
shown scant regard for genre 
boundaries during their careers; 
you're just as likely to find 
Jennings producing Duff 
McKagan or recording a tribute 
album to Giorgio Moroder, while 
Yelawolf's broad CV includes 
Korn and Ed Sheeran. 

However, Sometimes Y isn't 
quite as persuasive as you might 
expect. The pair spend too much 
time immersed in the kind of 
routine soft rock and power-pop 
that ate the 80s. There are better 
moments elsewhere, namely 
Harry Nilsson-like piano ballad 
Catch You On The Other Side and 





Pot 


the inflamed Fucked Up Day, 

a noisily experimental response 
to the killing of George Floyd. 
With Jennings producing and 
Yelawolf handling lead vocals 
throughout, they peak with Shoe 
String, an ineffably cool rap 
framed by pedal steel and 
found-sound ambience. 

i i i ee 

Rob Hughes 


All Them 
Witches 
Live On The Internet 
MEW WEST 
Lockdown live show preserved 
for posterity. 

cies 


E Xf 


Them Witches one it -— 
Released in September 2020, 
their latest album Nothing As 
The Ideal was denied the live 
shows its predecessors enjoyed, 
so the Nashville band took their 
soulful but mercilessly heavy 
psych rock online instead. 

The results are a pleasingly 
unpredictable journey through 
edge-of-crazy preaching, 
meandering jams, rolling blues, 
howling solos and Sabbath- 
influenced bludgeoning riffs. At 
the heart of it all is Rats In Ruin, 
stretching luxuriously over 
more than nine minutes from 
a reflective, delicate starting 
point, building hypnotically at 
a glacial pace and punctuated 


Like all touring 
rock bands, 
the covid-19 








S ROUND- cL ria 


A Savage lifes 


With a certain glib 
‘ inevitability, Dom 
A". Martin has been billed 
as “the new Rory 
| Gallagher’ Let's not: 
the Belfast guitarist is a sprawling talent 
who deserves investigation on his own: 
merits. On feedback-whistling opener 
Unsatisfied and the feral 12 Gauge- the 


But there are more sensitive gear- 
shifts deeper into this second album. 


Echoes is a hypnotic finger-style stunner, 


like Bron-Yr-Aur-meets-The End. Same 
goes: for the acoustic weave of Addict, 
and even more so The Parting Glass, 
a 300-year-old traditional Scottish 
lament, here rendered spacey and 


product of a blackout drinking session - 
he sounds as threatening 2 as the shirtless 
and tattooed figure on the sleeve looks. 


with birdsong. Amid all the 
bluster it's a moment of pure 
beauty that shines a light on the 
gentler side of the band. 

There's little doubt that they'll 
make up for lost time and hit the 
road as hard as they can in 
coming months, but this chance 
to strip things down to just the 
core musicians amid four walls 
suits them well. 


Emma Johnston 


Shinedown 


Planet Zero azantic 























Swiping left. 


Having tackled 
mental health 
and addiction 
on 2018's 

a Attention 
Attention, Shinedown have now 
turned their sights to the threat 
posed by social media, cancel 
culture, and the growing toxic 
intolerance that is being 
exploited for personal and 
corporate gain. 

Planet Zero draws a bleak, 
chilling vision of how this could 
play out - the restrictions on 
individual liberty and freedoms - 
in a way that makes George 
Orwell's 1984 seem positively 
benign. Singer Brent Smith 
creates an insidious robot 
character to guide you through 
the authoritarian dangers of this 
dystopian world, emphasising 
that you will be fine as long as 
you don't rock the boat. He 
unleashes his fury at the power- 





Dom Martin: a 
sprawling talent. 


impossibly sad (Martin recorded it 
: following a friend's 5 cremation). Written 
intri bute to the same departed friend - 
and ideal for the cathartic booze-up at 
‘the wake - there's Maxwell Shuffle, 
a Celtic power-trio tearaway, like Scuttle 
‘Buttin'crossed with Foxy Lady and as 
fantastic as that implies. 
Rory would raise a glass, for sure, but 
Martin is hisown man. 

al 


hungry tech behemoths while 
gently extolling the vulnerable 
human beauty they seek to 
pervert. Meanwhile, the band 
utilise the well-honed dynamics 
of their visceral arena rock as 
a potent soundtrack. A shame 
they haven't taken down their 
neers page, though. 

| i 5 i iit 


Hugh Fielder 


Udo 
My Way ATOMIC FIRE 
Dirky deeds. 


Let's be honest. 
The prospect of 
listening to an 
album of cover 
versions by 
Udo Dirkschneider, pugnacious 
former frontman with German 
rockers Accept, is about as 
mouth-watering as being force- 
fed a bucket of foul-smelling 
sauerkraut. But against the odds 
the soon-to-be 70-year-old has 
pulled it off with My Way. 

His song choices - beginning 
with a fabulous version of Alex 
Harvey's Faith Healer - are spot- 
on, his enthusiasm is tangible, 
and he still sings like a mutant 
bullfrog with its gills full of iron 
filings. There are some odd 
ones, too. On an unhinged 
Nutbush City Limits he outs 
himself as a Tina Turner fan, and 
surprisingly reveals that the 
song “was one of the mainstays 
of our Accept rehearsal 
repertoire for years”. And then 





mat Without You 


KEEPING THE BLUES ALIVE — 


- vsww= Arkansas's Larry 


_ McCray is one of the 

%/ __ last great rust-belt 

} blues shouters, The 
| a association with Joe 
Bonamassa - who co-produces - - should 


‘elevate McCray to the wider fandom he 


deserves, and the 62-year-old grabs | the 


chance - only the terminally joyless could 


turn down r rave-ups like Good Die Young 
and Don’ t Put Your Dreams i) Bed. 
a4 


Steve Dawson 
Gone, Long Gone 


BLACK HEN MUSIC 


If, as we're promised, 
Gone, Long Gone is 
the first instalment of 
‘Dawson's three-album 
post-covid purge, you 
shouldn't take your eyes off his output 
this year. Here, whether you alight on the 
instinctive roll of King Bennie Had His 
Shit Together or the sinister swoon of 
6 Skeletons InA Car, this is American 
roots with dirt under its fingernails. 
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there's My Way - yes, that My 
Way - which will have Ol Blue 
Eyes spinning in his grave like 
an overheated Hadron Collider. 
lO es 
Geoff Barton 


Edgar Winter 
Brother Johnny ouaaro vauey 
Memory Pain. 


Johnny Winter 
was one of the 
first generation 
E of white blues- 
Lai a rock guitar 
virtuosos, blazing his fiery, fluid 
style across all manner of blues 
in the late 60s/early 70s with 

a singular passion. But he was 
pursued by demons - mainly 
heroin - that continued to gnaw 
away at his genial talent until he 
died in 2014. 

His multi-instrumentalist 
brother Edgar has paid tribute to 
Johnny by enlisting a collection 
of modern-day guitar heroes to 
specifically honour Johnny's 
playing style and legacy on 
covers of a selection of his best 
tracks. It's a skill that involves 
more than just copying the 
notes, and the results, from the 
likes of Billy Gibbons, Joe Walsh, 
Joe Bonamassa, Warren Haynes 
and Derek Trucks, are 
impressive. But ultimately you 
don't learn as much about 
Johnny himself as you would 
from listening to the originals of 
the 17 tracks presented here. 





Hugh Fielder 


By Henry Yates 


Get On Board: <a 
Songs Of Sonny Terry 
& Brownie McGhee jowesucu 


Bloc straight 
ake | forward brilliance to 


= aioe ahi 


| mandolin and more, Start off with 


Hooray Hooray, then journey on with 


these olddogs. 


Ride crows reer 


The elevator pitch f for 


be’statuesque: slide - 


¥y “SE man’, but every album 
+ | Pies stirs more into the 


palette, and Ride moves with the 


momentum implied. The Strokes-y 
charge of the title track holds bare-bones 


‘thrills, [Love Your Rock ‘N' Rolli is all 


shrugged cool and brown-sound country 
crunch, while Who Are You? uncoils like 


a less angelic. Jeff Buckley, 
| saeeeer 
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Reef 


Shoot Me Your Ace raaine sea 


The Somerset rockers show a strong hand 


on album number six. 


aving risen to fame on the Britpop 
He of the 90s, ever-likeable 

rockers Reef built a strong 
following before receding from the 
limelight in the 2000s. With guitarist 
Kenwyn House gone, replaced by Jessie 
‘son of Ronnie’ Wood, 2018 comeback 
album Revelation was a compelling mish- 
mash of hard rock, southern-fried 
flavours, gospel fixings, and a Sheryl Crow 
cameo to boot. For this follow-up, singer 
Gary Stringer, bassist Jack Bessant and 
Wood are joined by new drummer Luke 
Bullen (Joe Strummer/Bryan Ferry) and 
guitarist/producer Andy Taylor (ex-Duran 
Duran/Power Station). 

From its title to the Stonesy closer 
Strangelove, sixth album Shoot Me Your Ace 
sees the band playing to their hard-rock 
strengths, and finding some new ones. 
The opening title track is a strident rocker 
somewhere between Priest and Zeppelin 
(‘Energy, lust and alcohol, agitation, breaking the 
law/Someone has story to tell, distant hip-hop, 
heavy metal’). The ever-likeable Stringer can 
sell such lines — his gutsy, throat-shredding 
vocals are still full of soul and grit. On the 
srooving I See Your Face and the funky, 
AC/DC lite chantalong Best Of Me Stringer 
channels Brian Johnson; on slow-builder 
Everything Far Away he’s part Billy Idol, 
part Jim Morrison, but ultimately always 
himself. Bessant and new boy Bullen are in 
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thrilling lockstep, bringing swing and heft 
(the mid-tempo Hold Back The Morning; 
Aerosmithy When Can I See You Again, 
seemingly a celebration of ‘sealing the deal’ 
with a new squeeze). 

Throughout the record there’s real 
chemistry to Wood and Taylor’s twin- 
suitar attack. This is crunchier than 
anything his old man and Keith purveyed, 
but Wood’s a chip off the old block and he 
and Taylor have their own art of weaving. 
A seasoned player and savvy behind the 
desk too, Taylor, who made the single Love 
Or Liberation with Stringer in 20149, is a real 
asset. He’s always been a rocker at heart, 
and there’s not a shred of his New 
Romantic pop past here. The pair—and 
band — excel on songs with some none- 
more-rock titles. Refugee is a hugely catchy, 
Bon Jovi-on-11 anthem (one for the 
NWOCR crowd, for sure), Right On’s big 
vocal harmonies make up for its gleefully 
dumb lyrics, and Wolfman has a riff that 
Tom Morello would grin at. 

Enjoyable, exciting and whole-hearted, 
Shoot Me Your Ace is the sound a band with 
real musical simpatico. It’s as if they were 
discovering that as they went, and 
capturing something pretty special as it 
was happening. That’s lightning-in-a- 
bottle stuff. 

BRR 
Grant Moon 





Warrior Soul 

Out On Bail tivewire/carco 
American rock maverick 
keeps the riffs coming. 

A sharp, jabbing 
= elbow to 

a rock'n'roll’s rib 
cage since the 
late 80s, 
Warrior Soul founder and 
frontman Kory Clarke is 

a certified lifer. Out On Bail 
adheres rigidly to the furious 
street-rock template that the 
New Yorker's band have 
peddled since reconvening in 
2007, with Clarke sounding as 
righteously livid as ever and 
rather a lot like the living 
embodiment of one too many 
late nights. 

With only eight tracks across 
its 35 minutes, this is the perfect 
punk-as-funk slap to the jaw 
for these bewildering times. 
Opener We're Alive evokes the 
psychedelic rush of Warrior 
Soul's early works, One More For 
The Road is a swaggering, snotty 
paean to lives lived on society's 
margins, the title track is a self- 
destructive glam-rock stomp 
with a gleeful nod to classic 
AC/DC. None of this matches 
up to the genius of Drugs, God 
And The New Republic, but 
Clarke is still plugged firmly into 
the mains. 

Baa eae 
Dom Lawson 


Michelle Willis 


Just One Voice crounpur 
Canadian singer-songwriter 
runs a nice, warm sound-bath. 
sree | This second 
album from 
#2 Canadian 
m  singer- 
songwriter 
Michelle Willis is possibly the 
most tasteful album you'll hear 
this year. Just One Voice has that 
chocolatey, smooth jazz feel 
beloved by yacht-rockers and 
yuppies in the 80s; a tranquil 
coffee-shop vibe that sooths 
rather than thrills. 

Speaking of yacht rock, the 
king of the genre, Michael 
McDonald, cements the album's 
retro tone by lending his 
instantly recognisable blue-eyed 
soul voice to How Come, a piano- 
led sketch of a relationship 
fading from view. He's one of 
a handful of guests - Willis is 
well connected thanks to her 
career as a touring and session 
keyboard player for everyone 
trom David Crosby to Laura 
Mvula - but the star of the show 
is Willis's own beautiful, clear 
voice. It's all very Radio 2, very 
nice, with shades of k.d. lang at 














the peak of her fame. Expect to 
hear it tinkling away when you 
order a latte sometime soon. 
tha 

Emma Johnston 


Papa Roach 
Ego Trip 4p 
Full-throttle latest album from 
Californian nu metallurgists. 

oe Formed in 1993, 
Papa Roach 
K have allowed 
themselves to 
be reshaped 
by hip-hop influences while 
remaining very metal at heart. 
That remains the case on Ego 
Trip, which defies some of the 
cliches of nu metal - a genre 
they helped to conceive - with 
some SUCCESS. 

So, Stand Up has about it an 
urgency, a rhythmical 
complexity lacking in their more 
lumbering peers, before the 
inevitable splashdown of the 
big iron guitar hook, while the 
sonics of Always Wandering and 
Liar, featuring a grainy Eastern 
radio sample, are intriguing, 
Bloodline is visceral, absolute. 
The energy levels let up only 
on the disappointingly crowd- 
pleasing ballad Leave On. 
Vocalist Jacoby Shaddix's 
sweat-soaked urgency feels 
right for these times. 
GHUGCRHER 
David Stubbs 


Joe Satriani 

The Elephants Of Mars 
Guitar god still has some 
surprises in his trunk. 

Kirk Hammett 
recently told 
this writer that 
when his 
former guitar 
teacher Joe Satriani broke 
through, he effectively created 

a genre all his own. Satriani has 
been making his ‘strange, 
beautiful’ instrumental music for 
nearly four decades now, and his 
niche yet sizeable audience is in 
for a treat with The Elephants Of 
Mars, his nineteenth album. 

His strongest album since 
1998's Crystal Planet, it is 14 
compelling tracks with Satch 
totally in the zone - his playing 
is at its most beautiful, 
experimental and fiery, with 
tones other guitarists would 
give an index finger for. Spine- 
tingling melodies abound 
(Faceless, 22 Memory Lane, 
Desolation), some soundscapes 
are exotic (Sahara, Doors Of 
Perception) and others sci-fi (the 
title track, Sailing The Seas Of 
Ganymede, Steve Vai's favourite 
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track on here). Excursions into 
funk (Blue Foot Groovy) and 
Miles Davis-nodding jazz rock 
(E 104th St NYC 1973) are stylish 
and consummate. 

At 65 Satriani is still 
spearheading his genre, and 
pushing its boundaries. 

RE eBeoa eee 
Grant Moon 


Youth 


Spinning Wheel 
Killing Joke's renaissance 
man’s solo debut moves in 
unexpected directions. 
Youth's CV is 
, quite the read. 
In addition to 
holding down 
eee the low end 
for Killing Joke's apocalyptic 
onslaught, he's also made 
bucolic pop with Paul McCartney 
as The Fireman, produced pop 
bangers (see Blue Pearl's Naked 
In The Rain), overseen bowel- 
quaking, dubby soundscapes 
with The Orb, kick-started psy- 
trance, and as producer helped 
propel The Verve to the upper 
echelons of the charts with 
Bittersweet Symphony. And that's 
just for starters. But it does 
prove that you shouldn't try 
to second-guess this musical 
polymath, for Spinning Wheel is 
an album that ostensibly comes 
from an acoustic-folk angle, 
albeit one that's sprinkled with 
his own brand of subtle 
electronic angel dust. As 
displayed by the gorgeous Hear 
The Dolphins and the air- 
punching swell of Sha La Laa 
| Love You, Youth more than 
knows his way around 
a memorable chorus, a skill 
made all the more evident on 
the string-drenched finale, Close 
My Eyes. 
HSESeeeea8 
Julian Marszalek 


Midnight Oil 
Resist sony 
The pertect climate-crisis 
party soundtrack. 
Midnight Oil 
have always 
had a gift for 
delivering 
earnest 
messages in euphoric 
packaging, and Resist is no 
different. Any band who can 
deliver the line ‘Canaries in 
a fossil-fuel gumbo, four hundred 
and fifty parts per million CO2' (To 
The Ends Of The Earth) without 
sounding hectoring or po-faced 
must be doing something right. 
The album provides more than 
just a lively soundtrack to the 





End Of Days, and after all these 
years of righteous fury it's a thrill 
to hear the band still attacking 
their subject matter with so 
much undiluted vim. The rattling 
Nobody's Child sounds like U2 
might if they still had real fire in 
their belly, while Last Frontier is 

a rousing finale. While there's 
nothing here that quite matches 
the giddy exhilaration of 1987 
hit single Beds Are Burning, 
there's a bunch of songs that 
aren't too far off. 

(3) 5 (Ey (ES es (a 

Fraser Lewry 


HammerFall 
Hammer of Dawn 
NAPALM 
It's hammer time! 
ca! Consistent, 
dedicated, 
uncompromis- 
>») ing- you know 
“9 pretty much 
what you are going to get from 
a HammerFall album. And 
studio album number 12 doesn't 
deliver any surprises. 

Putting these Swedes in the 
‘power metal’ pigeon hole might 
seem somewhat limiting, but 
they do, unfailingly, tick those 
stylistic boxes - dip into Hammer 
Of Dawn anywhere and you'll 
find uplifting, bombastic, 
sweepingly epic metal delivered 
at various speeds, but mostly 
a full gallop driven by an 
amazing kick-drum sound. 
Reveries stands out from the rest 
with its more varied pacing and 
Not Today is a sedate and laid- 
back tune by HammerFall 
standards, otherwise the likes of 
Brotherhood, Live Free Or Die, No 
Son Of Odin and Venerate Me 
(with King Diamond lending his 
supernatural wail) all sound 
thunderingly powerful and 
effortlessly tuneful, with plenty of 
rousing choruses and tastefully 
harmonic shredding solos. 

HammerFall have hit the nail 
on the head again. 
aa eee 
Essi Berelian 


Stabbing 
Westward 





Wasteland cop inTERarionAl 
Dance yourself to death one 
more time. 
poe ASUS Sometimes you 
| blink and it's 20 
years later. And 
so it goes for 
industrial 
rockers Stabbing Westward, 
who last ignited leather-and- 
latex dancefloors in 2001. 
Alongside Filter, Gravity Kills 
and Orgy, the Midwestern band 
streamlined the jackhammer 









metal-machine music of bands 
like Ministry and Skinny Puppy, 
creating sexy, pop-industrial 
slow-burn hits such as Save 
Yourself and What Do | Have To 
Do throughout the late 90s, 
Founding members Chris Hall 
(vocals/guitars) and Walter 
Flakus (keyboards) are both on 
board for Chasing Ghosts, and it 
is so remarkably in-the-pocket 
that for a second there | thought 
| was young again. The band 
have lost none of their crystal 
sheen in the ensuing decades, 
and tracks like bracing lead 
single / Am Nothing and the 
slinky Damaged Goods sound 
ripped straight from their 
seminal ‘96 album Wither Blister 
Burn & Peel. There are some 
progressive, synth-poppy 
moments here and there, but for 
the most part this album is for 
the rivetheads. 
BES ean 
Sleazegrinder 


Ted Nugent 
Detroit Muscle 


FCA ACRKI CAITCOT SA ASR ACA 
PAVWEIVIE Wi ery TERTAINMENT 


Muscle of love (eventually). 
It begins 
unpromisingly, 
with Nugent 
reprising his 
Motor City 
Madman role for the umpteenth 
time on the title track. His 
motherfuckin’ muscle-car 
musings - ‘fire-breathing 
horsepower’, et cetera - ring 
hollow when you consider that 
the latest (electric) Ford 
Mustang is being built in Mexico 
and, would you believe, China. 
Similarly, track two, Come And 
Take It, is an all-too-familiar 
celebration of the US war 
machine: ‘No more kings, no 
tyrants, no more jackboot thugs/ 
We will unleash violence for the 
freedom we love. We hate to tell 
Ted, but we very much doubt 
Joe Biden is listening. 
Thankfully, it gets better. 
Much better. Alaska may or not 
be about Ted's illegal shooting of 
a black bear in the US state back 
in 2012, but my notes read 
‘sensitive’ and ‘evocative’, terms 
not usually associated with Mr 
Maniac Of Michigan. Elsewhere, 
Winter Spring Summer Fall 
(shades of James Taylor) is an 
almost Celtic-sounding 
instrumental; Leave The Lights 
On is, whisper it, a bona fide love 
song: Drivin’ Blind is the bastard 
son of the ZZ Top track of 
(almost) the same name, right 
down to The Loudman's Billy 
Gibbons-esque “huh-hurgh’s. 
BEEREEE 
Geoff Barton 


REVIEWS 


{ BEST OF THE REST 


Other new releases out this month. 


Peter Doherty & Frédéric Lo 


Fantasy Life Of Poetry & Crime strap oricinals 


Former Libertines doomed poet/tabloid magnet exercises his inner 
Bohemian Francophile with deft and apposite musical accompaniment 
from Fréderic Lo. Wordy, evocative, Pete's absinthe-tlavoured Fantasy 
Life fits its clichéd template extraordinarily well. 8/10 


Midwich Cuckoos 


Death Or Glory ONSLAUGHT MUSIC 


Relentless, ambitious, intense, blazing, with its nose pressed hard 
against the punk/metal glass ceiling, 22-track concept work Death 
Or Glory tinds the six-piece/Tive-vocal/three-guitar UK assault 
force pounding The Distillers through an unlikely Fleetwood Mac 
filter. Ace. 8/10 


Salvation Jayne 


A Mouthful Of Magnificent Spite saworoprer music 


Arguably rock only by virtue of the instrumentation employed during 
its realisation, here are modern pop songs with modern pop vocals 
propelled by guitars as opposed to keyboards. Catchy crossover stuff, 
granted, but a mere remix short of GaGa/Sia territory. 7/10 


Cowboy Junkies 


Songs Of The Recollection proper 


It's acovers album and, fair play to Cowboy Junkies, they've delivered 
versions of Bowie's Five Years, the Stones’ No Expectations and seven 
others that sound exactly like Cowboy Junkies. Nothing here is as 
good as their Sweet Jane, but it'll do. 6/10 


Space Elevator 


Persona Non Grata onsTace 


Fronted by flawlessly full-throated, fearlessly cat-suited vocalist The 
Duchess (possibly not an actual Duchess), Space Elevator are blessed 
with inarguable AOCR chops but lack bite. Pristine production's fine, 
but sometimes a band needs to get down and dirty. 6/10 


Mysterines 

Reeling Fiction 

Merseyside’s Mysterines combine Britpop immediacy with blues- 
rock swagger, pin-eyed psych maelstroms and, in Lia Metcalfe, 

a vocalist who can foghorn with the very best of them. Hooks hook, 
riffs riff, senses smoulder, resistance is futile. 8/10 


The Asteroid No.4 
Tones Of The Sparrow ciue ac3o 


With vocals invariably in danger of being subsumed into a miasma of 
intertwining guitars, and entire cathedrals full of reverb ramping up 
the ongoing psych-gaze, Californians A#4 deploy a series of aural 
opioids so MBYV it'd hurt if you weren't so numb, 7/10 


The Lazy Eyes 


Where’s My Brain? (uwatic ENTERTAINMENT 


Ever wondered what Hanson would have sounded like if they'd grown 
up on astrict diet of Flaming Lips, Redd Kross and Carpenters? No? 
Well maybe you should have, because Australia’s Lazy Eyes really are 
an awful lot better than you probably think they are. 7/10 


BillyBio 

Leaders And Liars aru 

Guitarist/vocalist Billy Graziadei emerges from Biohazard’s decade- 
long hiatus to deliver a predictably ferocious solo record blending 
punk, metal and especially Cro-Mags/Agnostic Front-styled NYC 
hardcore. Brutal? Yes. Angry? Yes. Surgically slick? Sadly. 7/10 


Legendary Pink Dots 


The Museum Of Human Happiness metropous 


This latest (covid-era) instalment in the prolific canon of vocalist/ 
artistic fulcrum Edward Ka-Spel (32 LPD albums since '81, 60-plus 
solos) is like Lawrence's Denim without the laughs. A branch of realist 
indie that's not so much kitchen sink as kitchen sunk. 6/10 


Lammping 


Stars We Lost we are ausy BoDY 


Six extraordinary tracks from a Toronto quartet who categorise 
themselves as psych but are worth so much more. Occasionally 
motorik drums propel acoustic whimsy, booming fuzz licks, soporific 
vocal hooks, boom-baps and... is that a Flumps trombone? Nice. 8/10 
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Impossibly good eighth studio album, now 
boosted by complete hometown live set. 


fresh. When it was first released in 

1981, Rush fans knew eighth album 
Moving Pictures was special. The previous 
year’s Permanent Waves took a bold step 
forward, but its follow-up marked a sea 
change. Hindsight suggests the perceived 
epoch-ending Exit... Stage Left double live 
album came one studio work too late. 

Fourth record 2112 will always be the 

cult favourite, but Moving Pictures is Rush’s 
masterwork — and their biggest seller. Its 
seven tracks are so perfectly rendered and 
sequenced that it plays as a suite. Each 
track is so good, it’s easier to suggest 
a weakest than a strongest. But even that’s 
like deciding which eye to blind. Is it Witch 
Hunt, or the equally stunning Vital Signs? 
It certainly isn’t Camera Eye, the epic 
travelogue of London and New York; the 
brilliant instrumental YYZ (the code for 
their home city Toronto’s airport, 
remember); or the timeless genius of 


f orty years old, yet still yesterday- 


either Tom Sawyer, Red Barchetta or Limelight. 


The £270 Super Deluxe Edition of 
Moving Pictures (it’s reissued in multiple 
formats) includes three CDs, one Blu-ray 
audio disc, and five 180¢ black vinyl LPs — 
featuring the 2015 Abbey Road remasters 
(for the first time on CD) — plus a 44-page 
hardcover book with sleeve notes by 
Soundgarden’s Kim Thayil, Primus’s Les 


Claypool and Foo Fighter Taylor Hawkins. 
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Or you might just want it for the model 
red Barchetta mounted ona plinth... 

The irresistible bonus, though, is the 
two-CD/six sides of vinyl Live In YYZ 1981 
(included in more affordable ‘basic’ 
editions) — the complete two-hour set 
from the Toronto Maple Leaf Gardens 
show on March 25. At that point, Moving 
Pictures had only been in the shops for six 
weeks, but Rush sound supremely 
proficient playing all of it except Witch 
Hunt (saved for later tours). Camera Eye 
directly follows Beneath Between Behind 
from their second album to serve as 
a working definition of ‘progression’. YYZ 
doubles in length thanks to Neil Peart’s 
high-energy drum solo. And the whole 
band demonstrate the strength of the new 
material by confidently saving Red 
Barchetta, Tom Sawyer and Vital Signs until 
late in the set. 

The very occasional mix glitch might 
explain why the band plumped for tapes 
from Montreal (two days later) instead to 
fill most of Exit Stage Left, but today, the 
third-night-in-our-home-city atmosphere 
easily surmounts any perceived 
shortcomings. The world isn’t short of 
Rush live recordings, but it can certainly 
stand one more called Live In YYZ. In all, 
this reissue is a genuine treasure. 


Neil Jeffries 





Aerosmith  _—© 
1971: The Road Starts Hear 
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Tyler, Perry and co. itching to 
get their wings. 
2 WH Originally 
coming out as 
a very limited 
edition 2021 
~ Record Store 
Day release on cassette and 
vinyl, this recently discovered 
demo/rehearsal tape from 
Aerosmith's Vindaloo Vaults 
captures the band in all their 
crude and nascent beauty. 
They're still two years from 
releasing their debut, but 
nevertheless showcase a raw, 
embryonic talent for cutting 
some seriously smoking grooves. 

A recording apparently 
completely forgotten about by 
pretty much everyone, it's dirty 
and grimy with the dust of 
years, but still good enough to 
send shivers up your spine as 
you hear early takes of just over 
half of what would become their 
self-titled debut, plus a couple of 
out-takes. Somebody, Movin’ Out 
and Mama Kin are gritty and 
tight rockers, the latter sounding 
particularly loose and juiced 
up; Dream On, meanwhile, is 
a genuine, although wobbly 
sounding, diamond in the 
rough and winds up with 
a fascinatingly different ending: 
Walkin’ The Dog, however, is the 
best of these future classics, 
being slower, longer and meaner- 
sounding than the officially 
recorded studio version, Steven 
Tyler also providing some 
enjoyably psychedelic wood 
flute action. Of the other songs, 
versions of Major Barbara would 
eventually end up on Classics Live 
and Pandora's Box, while Reefer 
Head Woman has far more 
energy here than the polished 
version on Night In The Ruts. 

Not so much a lost gem as 
a rough-and-ready must-have 
historical curio, TRSH is the 
sound of a legend-to-be, taxiing 
on the runway, waiting for 
permission to take off. 





Essi Berelian 


Suzi Quatro 
Back To The... Spotlight 


CHERRY RED 


The two albums that began 
ner 2\st- “century renaissance. 
x Enlisting Sweet 
guitarist Andy 
Scott as 
producer/ 

. ware co-writer for 
her 2005 comeback album Back 
To The Drive (7/10) was perfect 
to rebuild Suzi Quatro's glam 


rock credibility. The album never 
quite tops its opening title track, 
a belter written for her by Mike 
Chapman, who alongside Nicky 
Chinn crafted many of her 
1970s hits, but Scott keeps her 
rockin’. She blitzes through Neil 
Young's Rockin’ In The Free World 
and her own Dancing In The 
Wind, but generally steers closer 
to pop. The disc adds four bonus 
cuts, including a demo of Free 
The Butterfly that tops the album 
version, and her superb 2014 
take on the Eagles’ Desperado, 
featuring Jeff Beck. 

For 2011's follow-up In The 
Spotlight (6/10), Chapman 
occupied the producer's chair, 
but his new material isn't great. 
So the best songs are all covers 
of female-fronted acts: 
Goldfrapp’s excellent Strict 
Machine (here referencing Can 
The Can), Hot Kiss (by Juliette 
And The Licks), Turn Into (Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs) and a rockier take 
on Rihanna's Breakin’ Dishes. 
None of them (or the bonus, an 
Andy Scott-produced stab at 
ABBA‘s Does Your Mother Know) 
tops its original. Quatro is far 
more convincing singing like 
Elvis on his Hard Headed Woman 
and about him on Singing With 
Angels, featuring his backing 
singers the Jordanaires. 

Neil Jeffries 


Richard 
Thompson 

(Guitar, Vocal) A Collection 
Of Unreleased And Rare 
Material 1967-1976 jsiano 
Stellar 1976 compilation 
makes a strong case for 
Thompson as the premier 
guitarist of his era. 

Q ciarc Og) Originally 


ry es fe) Ke) released to 


mark the end of 
— — “ Thompson's 


tenure (along 
with wife Linda) at Island 
Records, this cannily curated 
collection captures both his 
compositional and instrumental 
fluency via hard-to-find and 
previously unreleased sessions. 

Rambunctious firepower and 
jaunty swagger is the order of 
the day on Throwaway Puzzle 
(B-side of Fairports’ Meet On 
The Ledge), while spacey fluency 
reigns on Ballad Of Easy Rider, 

a Liege And Lief off-cut. 

Far from the regular guitar 
hero, Thompson turned the role 
of accompanist into both game 
changer and soul seeker during 
his star-crossed partnership 
with Linda. Unerringly layering 
the crepuscular dramatics of 
A Heart Needs A Home, he’s on 
simply unmatchable form on 









GETTY 


a selection of live tracks 
recorded in London and Oxford 
in spring and winter ‘75 
respectively. The pair are at their 
most poignantly impassioned 
on the acoustic cover of illicit 
love classic The Dark End Of The 
Street, a knockabout Cowboy 
Jack Clement cover It'll Be Me 
revisits Richard's 50s rock'n'roll 
roots with Cajun flavouring, but 
Calvary Cross and Night Comes 
In from Oxford Polytechnic ‘75 
reach a phenomenal peak. Here 
are two of Thompson's most 
formidable compositions given 
all the space and tension 
required. When he lets loose - 
tenderly, exactingly - the result 
is nothing less than the sound 
of kissing God through the 
medium of electric guitar. 

Ct Rk 

Gavin Martin 


Family 

A Song For Me cerry rep 
More vibes, man. 

Recorded while 
in a state of 
flux, following 
a disastrous 
American tour 
when bassist/violinist Ric Grech 
announced that he was off to 
join Blind Faith and saxophonist 
Jim King had a nervous, drug- 
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Following a facetiously chipper 

performance of I Want To Hold Your Hand at 
London’s Rainbow Theatre, a deranged ‘fan’ took 
to the stage and shoved Zappa into the orchestra 
pit, hospitalising him for many months and 
permanently lowering the pitch of his voice. 

This would prove the end of this iteration of 
The Mothers, with Flo And Eddie, formerly of 
The Turtles, brought in to help add to The 
Mothers’ vocal and comic range, forced to quit 


f rank Zappa had a traumatic 1971. 


in search of work. 


The Mothers 1971, featuring the work of band 
stalwarts such as drummer Aynsley Dunbar 
and saxophonist Ian Underwood, is for Zappa 
completists only, although many of them may 
have their completism tested by five half-hour- 
plus versions of Billy The Mountain included here, 
a meandering satire on early 1970s right-wing, 
militaristic America. Really, you're better off 
listening to one of Zappa’s brief explanations of 
the piece, also included here. 


induced breakdown, A Song For 
Me might have blown a lesser 
band up. Yet Family's third album 
is a triumph rescued 
from carnage. To an outsider, 
no cracks were visible as Roger 
Chapman's unmistakeable croon 
and that idiosyncratic fusion of 
prog, avant garde and English 
folk still sounded as authentic as 
a patchouli-soaked greatcoat. 
Leicester's finest could 
always rock and jam, evidenced 
by the title track on which 
guitarist John ‘Charlie’ Whitney 
excels, but the arrival of John 
‘Poli’ Palmer (vibes/piano/ 
flute) lent them the ability to 
move to the country on Stop For 
The Traffic (Through The Heart 
Of Me) and the banjo-and- 
fiddle-driven Songs For Sinking 
Lovers. Other highlights 
remembered from college and 
polytechnic shows, such as The 
Cat And The Rat, and the Grech 
leftover Wheels with Spanish 
guitar and flute to the fore, 
retain their nostalgic ‘69/70 
charms, although the new 
master adds extra crispness. 
Now released as a double-CD 
set loaded with extras, it 
reinforces Family's legend as 
a great studio band who upped 
their game for the stage. BBC 
radio sessions, some John Peel 


Frank Zappa 
& The Mothers 
The Mothers 1971 zareaume 


Exhaustive, eight-disc collection of 1971 
recordings, including infamous Rainbow gig. 





Elsewhere, in material mostly 
recorded at the Fillmore East, there are 
multiple versions of late-60s classics 
Peaches En Regalia, King Kong, Willie The 
Pimp and Little House I Used To Live In, 
although these are at times dulled by 
Zappa's increasingly meandering jazz- 
rock tendencies. 

There are highlights, however. 
Cruising For Burgers is a nice reminder 
that Zappa’s frequent doo-wop 
pastiches were suffused with 
nostalgic love. Fillmore Improv allows 
the Mothers off their leash to pretty wild and 
mind-bending effect, while Zanti Serenade 
features some fine Moog synth playing from 
Don Preston. The rumbling free jazz of Super 
Grease pleases also. 

In an entertaining guest encore spot from 
John Lennon and Yoko Ono, Lennon performs 
a bluesy Baby Please Don’t Go, with Ono on 
accompanying ululations. They stick around 


Sunday Concert goodies, 
including a fresh version of 
1993's OK J, plus the singles No 
Mule's Foo! (backed by the lovely 
schoolyard lament Good Friend 
Of Mine) and Today are 
accompanied by a booklet. 

Pa ey a A 

Max Bell 


Mountain 
Eruption: Around 
The World wiseration HAL 
Chips from the rock face. 


MOUNTAIN 


tRUPTIOW 


For those 
struggling to 
yr My come to terms 
ae me with the 
pees demise of 
Cream in ‘68, Mountain helped 
ease the withdrawal pains. The 
trio formed in 1969, featuring 
Cream producer Felix Pappalardi 
on bass alongside guitarist/ 
vocalist Leslie West, drummer 


Corky Laing and keyboard player 


Steve Knight. They probably 
hold the record for the number 
of times a band has disbanded 
and re-formed (five), starting 
in 1972. 

The two-CD Eruption features 
a couple of live shows, the first 
from New York in 1985, with 
British bassist Mike Clarke 
(Colosseum, Uriah Heep, 
Rainbow) in place of Pappalardi, 
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who had been shot dead by his 
wife a couple of years earlier. 
The show(s) feature Mountain 
mainstays Mississippi Queen, 
Nantucket Sleighride (with a side 
order of Crossroads) and Theme 
From An Imaginary Western, plus 
an encore of Rocky Mountain 
Way. So, heavy it is then. 

The second CD was recorded 
in Europe in 2003 with bassist 
Richie Scarlet (Ace Frehley) 
and rambles around a bit with 
early songs such as Why 
Dontcha and a more recent 
West instrumental, The Sea, plus 
a ponderous House Of The Rising 
Sun. The final, 23-minute 
Dreams Of Milk And Honey may 
be from some 30 years earlier, 
as Pappalardi gets a shout-out 
for his bass solo. 


album Mechanix, with Tonka 
Chapman having replaced 
Michael Schenker. The era is 
much underrated in UFO's 
turbulent history, and with just 
three of the album's selections 
(Only You Can Rock Me, Too Hot 
To Handle and Lights Out) from 
Schenker's tenure it's a theory 
that the compilers probably did 
their best to emphasise. 

The album begins in brilliant 
fashion with We Belong To The 
Night, Let It Rain, Long Gone and 
The Wild, The Willing And The 
Innocent, the band sounding 
well-drilled and fiery, a rowdy 
audience at Cleveland's Agora 
Ballroom roaring its approval. 
Unfortunately the wheels come 
flying off when UFO wheel out 
drippy ballad Terri, followed by 


i mid-paced anthem Doing It All 
Hugh Fielder For You that sounds positively 
a half-arsed alongside the 
UFO remainder of the set. Following 


Cleveland 1982 cieoparrs 
Muddy and muddled live 
recording from the Tonka 
Chapman line-up. 

This nine-song 
radio broadcast 
was first 
released as part 


the completion of the tour, 
distressed over the way the 
music was mellowing, bassist 
Pete Way left. 

Alas there are also sound- 
quality issues. Sourced from 
a radio performance, the listener 
has a right to expect A+ quality. 


errieen ona of Cleopatra's That ain't what we get. 
Live Sighting box in 2015. It Beesaeg 
captures UFO touring their Dave Ling 
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for the refreshingly minimal, pre-punkish 
Scumbag as well as Awwk. You sense Zappa 
deferring, for once, to fellow musicians on 
a higher perch. He might have released this 
recording himself had John and Yoko not 
released their own mixes on Some Time In 
New York City. 

Bh Sk) wD 

David Stubbs 
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T.Rex 


1972 pemon 


Solid-gold studio, live and soundtrack box 
marks landmark year for Marc Bolan. 


1 here is much weeping and gnashing 
| of teeth these days concerning the 
question: which were the greatest 12 
months of music in the entire history of the 
world, ever? Popular consensus seems to be 
either 1969 or 1971; I'd say it’s whatever 
year it was when you celebrated your 
fifteenth birthday. Thus, spiralling down 
Irwin Allen’s Time Tunnel, we tumble upon 
T.Rex and 1972. 

Basking in the success of his Electric 
Warrior album, released the previous 
year, in’72 Marc Bolan enjoyed a brace 
of No.1 singles (Metal Guru and Telegram 
Sam); released a new LP, The Slider; 
headlined Wembley Empire Pool; starred 
in a feature film, Born To Boogie. All of 
which is catalogued in detail in this 
estimable collection. 

It’s just a shame that Slider, which forms 
1972’s backbone, is not one of Bolan’s 
finest hours. This writer speaks from 
experience, having been part of a Sixth 
Form coterie of Marc fanatics back in the 
day. We were confident to coolly strut 
around college while cradling 12-inch 
copies of the aforementioned Warrior in 
our arms; Slider not so much. Our bitter 
rivals — David Bowie devotees — sensed 
blood and, with Ziggy Stardust also released 
in’72, we didn’t have a prayer. 

As an aficionado of Bolan’s silver-plated 
poetry, some of the sparkle was lost on 
Slider, his surreal lyrics not quite hitting the 
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sweet spot. Examples include ‘Be my plane 
in the rain’ and ‘I have never never kissed a car 
before/It’s like a door. Er... right. Then there’s 
the bonkers Baby Boomerang snippet: ‘Your 
uncle with an alligator, chained to his leg/ 
Dangles you your freedom, then he offers you his 
bed.’ Shades of I Am The Walrus — perhaps 
because Bolan had recently formed an 
unlikely friendship with Ringo Starr. 

Still, no mistake, this is a terrific package 
with mind-bogglingly comprehensive 
sleeve notes and super photos. And it has 
to be said that Bolan’s naive missteps form 
part of its charms. Listening to the audio 
from the Empire Pool matinee concert, 
one cannot help but detect a degree of 
confusion from the audience, largely 
composed of teenage girls, when Marc 
embarks on a yet another freak-out guitar 
solo. (‘Bolan likes to rock now/Yes he does, yes he 
does,’ as our corkscrew-haired hero 
espouses on the Slider track Main Man.) 

The sounds of Marc in the early stages 
of an, ultimately tragic, implosion is what 
makes 1972 such an essential purchase, 
even at £100-plus for the full-on bells-and- 
whistles edition. What would have made it 
10/10 perfect? Visuals of the Born To Boogie 
movie, rather than a mere audio 
soundtrack. For those who don’t remember 
or know the film, think Vic and Bob meet 
Marc and Ringo. 

Pa Be Be Bie es! 
Geoff Barton 


Circle Jerks 

Wild In The Streets (20th 
Anniversary Deluxe) teu: 
ea is still bullshit, man. 

: Circle Jerks 
were always 
miles ahead of 
2m most of the 
early LA 
Handcoie bands, simply because 
they wrote classic rock'n'roll 
songs, albeit ones played at 
quadruple speed and with all 
the intensity of a sledgehammer 
to the teeth. 

Wild In The Streets was their 
second album, and while the 
more parochial punks of the 
time thought it was too much 
of a concession to mainstream 
audiences, it was actually the 
perfect gateway drug to the 
hedonistic rush of 80s punk 
rock. It still is. Half the songs 
barely make it over the one- 
minute mark, but they still get 
the job done, from the creepy- 
crawling teenage lament Leave 
Me Alone to the desperate, 
atonal barking of Trapped. Keith 
Morris's indignant howls propel 
every track into a thrashy, 
athletic workout, and the whole 
album just outright levitates. If 
there is a down side to the 
Jerks’ catalogue, it's the brevity 
of their albums. They usually 
get in and out in, like, 17 
minutes flat. 

To further your rock'n'roll 
dollar, this slick new anniversary 
edition packs in a trio of live 
tracks from ‘82 and a spiffy 
20-page booklet filled with 
photos and liner notes. Overall 
a very welcome revisit to this 
seminal album. 
BARR 
Sleazegrinder 





Various 

Dave Brock Presents 
This Was Your Future: 
Space Rock And Other 
— (1978-1998) 


HE ZE/ 


Fantastic voyage through the 
arias tree festival era. 
Ween, @ is Wizened space 
SAaTHIS \" cadets of 

Valin Ws acertain age 

pL se will doubtless 

Sn have hazy 
memories of the stridently 
psychedelic free festival scene 
that erupted in Hawkwind's 
illustrious wake at the end of the 
70s. Diverse, anarchic and 
almost certainly under the 
influence of illegal drugs, it was 
a scene that casually evaded 
the mainstream radar, while 
producing a great deal of 
joyously out-there and obtuse 
music along the way. 





Compiled in collaboration with 
Dave Brock himself, This Was 
Your Future hurls most of the 
movement's key players into the 
mix, across three discs of wildly 
colourful experimental rock and 
electronica. The vast majority of 
it has aged exceptionally well, 
perhaps due to the timeless 
nature of Hawkwind's repetitive, 
mind-expanding blueprint, but 
also because many of these 
bands were spectacularly 
unhinged. Veterans of this 
defiantly eccentric sonic world 
will doubtless recall Ozric 
Tentacles, Poisoned Electrick 
Head, Sun Dial and Omnia 
Opera, all of whom are 
represented via immersive deep 


cuts. But this nostalgic splurge is 


rather more notable for the 
inclusion of obscure, pot-addled 
gems like Boris And His Bolshi 
Balalaika's wonky acid-prog 
odyssey Toadstool Soup, Kava 
Kava's dreamy but skewed Poke, 
and Sons Of Salina’s epic and 
oddly moving pomp-psych joint 
Gamoto Manopano. 

With plenty of Hawkwind- 
adjacent content on offer - 
Sonic Assassins, Hawklords, 
Psychedelic Warriors et al 
- and one balls-out, noisy 
reminder that the much- 
maligned Dumpy’s Rusty Nuts 
were actually pretty great, 
these three hours amount to 
a fascinating snapshot in time 
and a glowing advertisement 
for cultural non-conformity. 
SRB eee 
Dom Lawson 


Nektar 

..90unds Like This 
Live in the studio. 
A bit of 
a divisive album 
in the Nektar 
canon, this one. 
Conceived - 
very rapidly indeed, according to 
the sleeve notes from bassist 
Derek ‘Mo’ Moore - as a means 
of clearing out a ton of material 
that had been accumulating from 
the Hamburg-based Brits’ prolific 
writing sessions and live sets, 
1973's double album ...Sounds 
Like This - set to be their first 
proper UK release - was laid 
down live in the studio, and as 
such contrasted with previous 
albums debut, Journey To The 
Centre Of The Eye and follow-up 
A Tab In The Ocean, and, indeed, 
fourth record Remember The 
Future. Given the way it was 
recorded, plus the significant 
jamming, the result is probably 
the heaviest thing the band ever 
committed to tape, not far off 





ALLIS 





a proggy Uriah Heep or Deep 
Purple, with plenty of blistering 
wah-wah guitar solos and 
lashings of Hammond. 

This newly remastered two- 
CD edition presents a second 
disc of bonus tracks featuring 
mixes from the original 16-track 
master tapes of the initial 
October 1972 sessions, which 
were soon abandoned in favour 
of a later set of sessions from 
February 1973; the lengthy Cast 
Your Fate Jam and Sunshine 
Down On The City sound 
particularly fine, though Nektar 
fans who already have the 
reissue from 2006 might find it 
hard to justify forking out again 
for tracks they already have. For 
newcomers, however, the full 
package, with restored artwork 
and detailed sleeve notes, is an 
opportunity too good to miss. 
tt i Gs ei 
Essi Berelian 


U.K. Subs 

Work In Progress caprain o: 

Lovingly repackaged vinyl 

offering ideal for smashing 

to smithereens. 

SAT UTS World War || 
aie was almost all 

wae over bar the 

shouting from 

Hitler's bunker 





fellow abrasive post-punks first alchemised 
the enigma of the dark, cult underground 
rock band, then it was Liverpool's Echo And 


| f Joy Division, Wire, The Cure and their 


when Subs frontman Charlie 
Harper was born, and 78 years 
later, he's still turning and 
burning with his long-running 
punk outfit. 

This new Work In Progress is 
a sparkly silver ‘n’ gold double 
10-inch vinyl gatefold sleeve 
reissue of their amusingly titled 
seventeenth album from 2011 
(recently they've achieved their 
aim of releasing a studio (22 
altogether) or live (17) album 
with a title beginning with each 
letter of the alphabet). It might 
appear to be strictly for the 
fans, but if you're a phonograph 
disc connoisseur be aware 
it's not just all about Floyd or 
Zep who are packaging 
spectaculars; enjoy the warm 
surround sound of classic 
Oi-tinged British punk on the 
Bang & Olufsen while necking 
extra-strength lager and 
casually splintering drawing 
room furniture. 

With a meaty production by 
ex-Bazooka Joe and Vibrators 
bassist Pat Collier, Work In 
Progress features an impressive 
fist of Sonics cover Strychnine, 
and Rancid’s Lars Frederiksen 
is invited onto guitar for the 
classic U.K. Subs-sounding This 
Chaos. Renaissance man and 
occasional artist Harper quotes 





Sartre with Hell ls Other People: 
‘Maybe it's me, maybe it’s the age 
I've reached /It seems the world’s 
turned lazy, and that they've all 
gone crazy: No, it's definitely not 
you, Charlie. 

Qe eo a 


Alex Burrows 


The Undertones 


Dig What You Need 


Best of the re-formation years. 
Okay, no Feargal 





DigWhatYouNeed = [)on't listen, 
then. You'd be missing out, 
though, cos the O'Neill brothers 
and co. have lost none of their 
original breathtakingly brief 
charm, way round a riotously 
catchy slightly loutish melody 
and sardonic lyric, as evidenced 
by this collection of the best of 
their two post-re-formation, 
post-Feargal albums: Get What 
You Need (2003) and Dig 
Yourself Deep (2007). 

Although the collection begins 
with a brace of songs from the 
earlier album (great fucking 
songs, mind!) that sound like 
dead ringers for the original 
Undertones’ second album 
Hypnotised, replacement singer 





Echo & The Bunnymen 


Songs To Learn & Sing Hino 


Songs around which accessible alt.rock 
cohered, more like. 


their second single but the opener 
here, acts as a teaser for the career to 
come, all elements in place and the 
formulation perfected, just awaiting 





Paul McLoone, quavering like 
a man possessed by the very 
spirit of Sharkey, the band quickly 
move on past errant hauntology. 
Squint, and Joyland could be 
the ‘Tones’ spiritual successors 
Supergrass, while Right My 
Corner is just plain kooky and 
ace in a George Harrison/early- 
70s style. Musically this 
collection pitches in 
somewhere nicely between two 
of the greatest post-punk 
albums ever recorded: 
Hypnotised and the Undertones’ 
third, the greatly undervalued 
and sophisticated Positive 
Touch. Thirteen songs, and not 
a duff one in sight. 
Class. Absolute class. 
SBS e2eah8 
Fverett True 


The Police 
Greatest Hits po.ypor 
Thirtieth-anniversary halt- 
speed remaster, now on 
double vinyl. 


When originally 
released in 
1992, this 
16-song 

= collection (all 
14 original UK Top 20 singles 
plus a couple of fillers) was 
primarily snapped up on CD. 
Thirty years on, the time seems 


REVIEWS 


ripe for this vinyl reissue - 
remastered at Abbey Road and 
cut at half-speed for improved 
sound quality, and pressed as 
a pair of heavyweight black 
platters. But will Classic Rock 
readers care? They should. 
Much-travelled guitarist 
Andy Summers had worked 
with Jon Lord, drummer 
Stewart Copeland so inspired 
Neil Peart that Rush were 
reborn in the Police's image, 
and frontman/ bassist Sting... 
Well let's just say he was loved 
and loathed in equal measure. 
But | was once assured by 
footballer-cum-actor Vinnie 
Jones that “Sting's a great 
bloke”, so the peroxide Geordie 
clearly isn't the prat most 
assume him to be. Plus he wrote 
killer songs, which means that, 
even with the two non-singles 
(The Bed’s Too Big Without You 
and Tea In The Sahara) this 
album is a genuine crowd- 
pleaser. It includes five No.1s - 
Message In A Bottle, Walking On 
The Moon, Don’t Stand So Close 
To Me (the original, not the 
1986 remake), Every Little Thing 
She Does Is Magic and the ever- 
popular Every Breath You Take. 
Treat yourself. 
BeSEaERBe 
Neil Jeffries 


GETTY 


The Bunnymen — that’s them over there, in big 
coats, with the hair, on that hill — who proved 
that formative indie rock could be dragged out 
of the dungeon and endear itself to a wider, less 
damaged audience. As the tortured shadow of 
the Teardrop Explodes on the early-80s 
Liverpool scene, between Will Sergeant's high- 
vaulted guitar atmospherics and Jan 
McCulloch’s plush tones —a voice capable of 
finding a hardy, romantic and heroic melody at 
the bottom of any pit of desolation — they laid 
the foundations for 80s alternative rock as an 
accessible commercial concern. Hence a singles 
compilation album after just seven years and 
four albums —1985’s Songs To Learn & Sing — 
which still stands up as one of the most concise 
and consistent alt.rock hits comps of all time. 
Well-timed, in retrospect, to encapsulate their 
imperial phase, Songs traces a band drifting 
inexorably towards inevitable success. Rescue, 


that one lightning-bolt chorus to bring 
the Bunnymen to life. After The Puppet 
casually invents The Cult, and likewise 
Do It Clean and Elastica, the rod lights 
up with 1982’s galloping The Back Of 
Love, kicking off three years as UK Top 
20 mainstays and one of the greatest 
unbroken runs of alt.rock tunes of the 
era. From the stratospheric war cry of 
The Cutter, the Bunnymen swiftly grow 
in sophistication through the powerful 
pop of Never Stop and artful, orchestral 
noir rockers The Killing Moon, Silver and the 
euphoric Seven Seas to Pretty In Pink’s shimmering 
psych pop highlight Bring On The Dancing Horses. 
This reissue returns debut single The Pictures 
On My Wall to the collection, albeit tagged on to 
the end alongside its B-side, Read It In Books, 
rather than in its rightful place at the head of the 
chronology. With 1981 singles Crocodiles and 





Over The Wall still omitted it won’t appease the 
obsessive completist, but it does add an insight 
into the faintly unhinged, drum-machined 
carnival folk darkness that the Bunnymen 
indulged in before Peter De Freitas joined. For 
the uninitiated, though: buy, learn, sing. 

MR a) 


Mark Beaumont 
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Brian May 


Another World Deluxe Edition <, 


Queen guitarist’s long-out-of-print second 
solo album gets dusted down with bonus CD. 


ven Brian May admits it hasn’t 

Biv: been easy being Brian May. 
‘Tm going to make a little space around 

me, he sings on Space, the short, 
otherworldly intro to his second solo 
album, 1998's Another World, sounding like 
the loneliest voice in the cosmos. ‘No one 
can come in.’ 

A man whose talent seemingly comes 
with a large side-order of sensitivity, May 
was going through what he calls 
“emotional upheavals” when he began 
work on Another World. Yet where his 1992 
debut album Back To The Light and Queen’s 
bittersweet 1995 swan song Made In Heaven 
felt like extensions of the grieving process 
in the wake of his friend and bandmate 
Freddie Mercury’s death, Another World 
sounded like the work of a man embracing 
the world again, despite whatever personal 
turmoil he was going through. 

This expanded, two-disc Deluxe Edition 
is both welcome (the original album is 
long out of print and not even on Spotify) 
and fascinating. If nothing else, it 
provides an intriguing snapshot of the 
suitarist’s many facets. There’s the 
unsung heavy metal godfather of The 
Business and the ridiculously OTT Cyborg 
(the latter has Foo Fighters man/Queen 
fanboy Taylor Hawkins depping for the 
late, great Cozy Powell who plays on the 
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rest of the album and who May pays 
touching tribute to via a short spoken- 
word intro on the bonus disc). There’s the 
old-school rock’n’roller of China Belle and 
the dewy-eyed balladeer of Wilderness. 
There’s May the fanboy too, ceding the 
spotlight to longtime inspiration Jeff 
Beck on The Guv'nor. 

The original idea for the album was for 
May to cover the songs that shaped him. 
Three of those covers made the original 
album: a stellar version of Jimi Hendrix’s 
One Rainy Wish, a fantastically raucous 
run through Larry Williams’s Slow Down, 
and an awkwardly heavy version of Mott 
The Hoople’s All The Way From Memphis. 
Four more appeared on the obscure Red 
Rock Special EP, including a tenderly 
nostalgic take on Conway Twitty’s It’s 
Only Make Believe and an unexpectedly 
riotous take on Rocky Horror showstopper 
Hot Patootie. 

The latter four songs appear on the 
bonus disc included here, alongside 
a grab-bag of remixes, live tracks and rare 
and previously unreleased songs. Of the 
latter, the plaintive keyboard ballad My Boy 
from 1980 and the deceptively breezy The 
Last Great Optimist will be of most interest 
to May completists. 
as i a ie 
Dave Everley 








Strangeways 
Complete Recordings 
Volume 1 1985-1994 une 
Scotland's answer to Journey. 
Well, sort of. 

aaa In the late 80s, 

ae he ahandful of 
cat eee British AOR 

all! bands proved 

lie thatthe 

Americans didn't have all the 
best tunes. FM made two 
brilliant albums with /ndiscreet 
and Tough /t Out. Dare delivered 
a masterpiece in Out Of The 
Silence. And from Glasgow - but 
with a Canadian singer, Terry 
Brock - Strangeways knocked it 
out of the park with Native Sons, 
which back in 1987 had them 
hyped as the new Journey, and 
which now stands tall over 
everything else in the new four- 
CD box set Complete Recordings 
Volume 11985-1994. 

On Strangeways' self-titled 
debut, from 1985, original singer 
Tony Liddell did a decent 
enough job with some largely 
mediocre material, but with 
Brock's arrival the magic 
happened. Native Sons had truly 
great songs in Only A Fool, So Far 
Away and Goodnight LA, all 
elevated by a voice that soared 
like Steve Perry's. 

Walk In The Fire (1989) had 
a tougher sound, and one 
standout song, Every Time You 
Cry, that sounded like a hit. But 
when the breakthrough failed to 
materialise, Brock departed. 
When the band resurfaced with 
1994's And The Horse, guitarist 
lan Stewart was singing lead - 
the vibe more Pink Floyd than 
Journey, the 8Qs just a memory. 
i Sl Gt Be 
Paul Elliott 


The Vibrators 
The Albums: 1985-1990 
One live album, four studio 
ones and a handful of bonus 
tracks. 

Maybe it was 
the prettiness 
of leader 

lan ‘Knox’ 
— ae §=Carnochan or 
their refusal to snarl, but first- 
generation punks The Vibrators 
have still to be accorded the 
respect they deserve. 

The failure of their greatest 
moment, 1984's Flying Home, 
with its Lightning Seeds-style 
chorus and Beach Boys 
breakdown, meant 
re-trenchment. Having long 
shed any vague punk 
inclinations, they turned 
themselves into a tight, whip- 
smart rock band. They'd chance 





an occasional cover, such as 
Flamin’ Groovies' Slow Death, 
but as these albums show - with 
just three extra tracks, including 
a live trot through Disco In Mosco 
[sic] - they set about building 

a sturdy self-written canon. 

Live ('86) rattled along 
merrily, but there was better to 
come. Recharged ('88) showed 
they still had chance-taking 
subtlety in their palette, not 
least the richly layered Picture 
Of You. Later that year, 
Meltdown was overflowing with 
anthems. Vicious Circle ('89) 
was marginally more poppy, 
while, a year later Volume 10 
(their tenth album, of course), 
included both a heroic assault 
on Buddy Holly's Rave On, and 
Out Of My System that began 
in a hail of feedback before 
evolving into a feast of 
intricate guitar playing, sleazy 
Peter Perrett-style vocals and 
a left-field guitar solo worthy 
of Slash. 
hn 
John Aizlewood 


Flamin’ Groovies 
Flamin’ Groovies Now 
The sounds of the 60s, 
recorded in the 7Qs and 
re-released for the 20s. 

wae ae = VVhat with one 

BrMtME eye looking 

over their 
shoulder into 
mee ithe past, 
Flamin’ Groovies were an 
anomaly from the moment they 
formed in San Francisco in ‘65. 
While their neighbourhood was 
tuning in, turning on and 
dropping out to the sounds of 
nascent psychedelia, the 
Groovies' heads were still in 
thrall to the late 50s. Although 
they eventually caught up with 
the contemporary vibes of the 
day with 1971's essential 
Teenage Head - thus giving the 
Stones’ Sticky Fingers a run for 
its money - perversely they 
returned to the sound of the 
beat boom just as punk was 
breaking through in 1976, with 
Shake Some Action, an album 
that helped birth power-pop 
thanks to its classic title track. 

Compared to that predecessor, 
Flamin’ Groovies Now comes off 
second-best. Working once 
again with producer Dave 
Edmunds, their jingle-jangle 
]2-string approach is applied to 
a variety of superfluous covers 
including the Stones’ Paint It, 
Black, Cliff Richard's Move It and 
The Byrds’ Feel A Whole Lot 
Better. Of the originals, Yeah My 
Baby sails close to The 
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Stranglers’ Something Better 
Change while All | Wanted and 
Between The Lines go full circle 
back to 1965 like rock's own 
Back To The Future. 

ap ae ee as | 

Julian Marszalek 


The Troggs 

The = cae Tapes 

West = garage-rock 
legends’ mid-7Os return. 

“ye Sadly, this isn't 
an extended 
version of the 
legendary 1970 
studio bust-up 
on which singer Reg Presley 
bellows: “You've got to put 
a little bit of fairy dust over the 
bastard!” which reputedly 
inspired both Peter Cook and 
Dudley Moore's Derek And 
Clive incarnation and Spinal Tap. 

However, this 1976 comeback 
still has plenty of spirit. With 
original producer Larry Page 
back at the controls, rabble- 
rousers Get You Tonight and 
Gonna Make You Mine come 
with a glam-rock crunch, while 
Down South To Georgia is 
a seriously funky sludge-blues. 
Presley's gut-wrenching delivery 
ona version of Rufus Thomas's 
Walkin’ The Dog, meanwhile, is 
a scorching reminder that no 
one did rock'n'roll primitivism 
quite like The Troggs. 

While I'll Buy You An Island 
(which revisits the tune of The 
Beatles’ Ballad Of John And Yoko) 
and syrupy ballad After The Rain 
provide echoes of their beat- 
group past, a Dylan-esque 
Different Me reminds us that this 
is a band who were all too aware 
of their limitations, Presley 
sighing: ‘If | sang like Paul 
McCartney, if | could dance like 
Fred Astaire’ over a descending 
chord sequence. 

With a tongue-in-cheek title - 
and sleeve - nodding to their 
own reputation, The Trogg Tapes 
is a curio worthy of investigation. 
Tease 
Paul Moody 


The Studio 63! 
The Total Sound perour 
Electric mod-club freak-outs 
that s sweat garage soul. 
7a) the late 80s, 
@ee while 








j. ae, Madchester 
a BNR ie was cohering 
c Wy ie ar | 
around the 


Hacienda, post-Smiths indie 
rock was growing teeth, and 
goth, krautrock and psychedelia 
were weaving into exotic new 
textures in the hands of 
Spacemen 3 and the Cocteau 


Twins, a fervid bunch of 
Camden art-mods called the 
Studio 68! were taking their own 
individual trip - back to 

a jumping Brighton garage-soul 
night in 1965, 

Much of this collection of 
tracks recorded between ‘87 
and '91 puts you right there in 
the speed-freaking mod club; 
mashing Small Faces, Funkadelic 
and The Sonics into what the 
band called “The Total Sound", 
these wild soul rampages are 
almost gruesomely grainy, and 
the sheer passion in the room 
seems to warp the tape. 

They tout themselves as the 
seed of Britpop, but their story is 
actually one of realigning with 
the thrill of their own era. Early 
touches of psychedelia (they 
cover Cliff Richard's Devil 
Woman in the style of a very, 
very far-out Stones) evolve into 
Happy Mondays grooves by 
Time Machine, while expunging 
a layer of grit on later tracks 
reveals Dexys pop vivacity 
(Closer Than Close), 
blaxploitation Style Council 
(Living In A World Of Your Own) 
and ultimately full electro-baggy 
(The Sky’s The Limit). 

Worth a visit to take you back 
to the days that being ‘blue- 
pilled’ meant something very 
different indeed. 

Baas 
Mark Beaumont 


Suicide 


Surrender wurr 
NYC electro/post-punk/ 
industrial/dance-pop pioneers 
anthologised. 
Alan Vega and Martin Rev, 
pioneers of danceable 
electronic minimalism with 
a side order of harrowing, are 
never likely to sound like 
anything other than the future. 
Influential to an almost 
ludicrous degree when you 
consider just how unpopular 
they were - at least ultimate 
cults the Velvet Underground 
saw their debut album scale 
the lofty heights of No.171 in the 
US upon its initial release, and 
enjoy a reissue afterlife as 
a suburban coffee table staple - 
Suicide were simply pelted with 
bottles by Clash fans and are all 
but forgotten, effectively 
written out of history even as 
their EDM legacy casually 
dominates the pop mainstream. 
While their template was 
usurped and diluted by Soft 
Cell and Pet Shop Boys, Suicide 
were no mere synth-pop duo. 
They were dark, haunted: Vega, 
a ferociously committed Elvis 
from Hell: Rev, an ice cool 


architect of stripped-down pre- 
punk, proto-kosmische 
electronic dance music before 
electronic dance music was 
even a thing. Already working 
as a duo when Giorgio Moroder 
wrote Son Of My Father for 
Chicory Tip, they shared bills 
with the New York Dolls. Here 
then are their freshly remastered 
greatest ‘hits’. Dream Baby 
Dream is still gorgeous, Ghost 
Rider magnificent, Rocket USA 
astounding and Frankie Teardrop 
(represented in a previously 
unheard early incarnation) just 
as disturbing, devastating and 
unforgettable as ever. 
Soul-crushingly beautiful stuff. 
ZEAREASEHRES 
lan Fortnam 


Tinariwen 
The Radio Tisdas 
Sessions/Amassakoul werner 
Even the desert does deluxe 
reissues. 

Mims As musical 
rm uf myths go, there 
Y Bie aren't many 
Sapwes-| better than 
5 those that 
accompanied Tinariwen’s 
journey into the limelight at the 
beginning of this century. Led 
by fearsome Tueareg warrior 
Ibrahim Ag Alhabibm, it 
appeared as if they rode forth 
from the Northern Sahara 
carrying Kalashnikovs and 
Stratocasters and straight on to 
the stage at London's Barbican, 
with Robert Plant proclaiming 
their greatness. 

lt was Plant's guitarist Justin 
Adams who produced the 
band's first ‘proper’ album - 
their tapes had been traded in 
Saharan markets for years - but 
The Radio Tisdas Sessions and the 
following Amassakou! did at 
least enable Western audiences 
to make sense of it all. This 
wasn't the desert blues of Alli 
Farke Touré, but something 
more shamanic, more mystical, 
more mesmerising. Tinariwen’s 
music shares its magic with 
some of the nomadic music of 
Central Asia, with that same 
sense of space and big sky, It's 
extraordinarily evocative, 
somehow conjuring up images 
of the landscape from which it 
sprang, of heavily scented souk 
air at dusk and dancing desert 
embers. Two previously 
unreleased tracks - Ham 
Tinahghin Ane Yallah on the first 
album and Taskiwt Tadjat on the 
second - don't add much to the 
package, but more of the same 
is no bad thing. 
BEEEEEES 
Fraser Lewry 








REVIEWS 


RECORD STORE DAY 
RELEASES 


Fan-fleecing, vendor-supporting industry 
bean feast celebrates its fifteenth year. 


annual Record Store Day hostilities 

will commence on two fronts. Aside 
from the endless parochially pedantic 
arguments over why it's called Record 
Store Day rather than Record Shop 
Day, there's bound to be no end of 
unpleasant scrums and skirmishes as 
collectors and completists endeavour 
to avail themselves of limited this and 
coloured vinyl that editions of records 
they already own - in at least three 
different formats. 

So what's up for grabs this time 
around? 

Enduring Sheffield stalwarts Def 
Leppard will be unleashing 1981's High 
‘N’ Dry, their second album, their first 
with Mutt Lange producing, as a viny! 
picture disc (Universal, 8/10). Heading 
up a strong batch of RSD releases from 
Rhino Records, Bad Company's Live 1979 
arrives on double opaque orange vinyl! 


| n three weeks time, on April 23, the 


| and captures the post-Free/Mott 


supergroup in action at Wembley’s 
Empire Pool (7/10), Deadheads will 
similarly delight in Rhino's extensive 
five-LP capture of the Grateful Dead at 
Empire Pool Wembley in 1972 (7/10). 
The label cannily cater for hard-core 
fans with rather more specialist 
packages: The Doors’ L.A. Woman 
Sessions (7/10) is spread over four vinyls 
ina rather ambitious ‘limited’ edition of 
19,500 copies, while The Replacements’ 
Unsuitable For Airplay: The Lost KFAI 
Concert (6/10) documents Paul 
Westerberg’s boys in full punk effect in 
the Minneapolis of ‘81, but for an object 
of real fan-baiting beauty you really 
can't beat the seven-disc vinyl box 
Ramones’ Sire LPs (1981-1989) (8/10), 
which is great, but clearly nowhere near 
as great as Sire LPs (1976-1983) would 
have been, had it existed. 

Michael Des Barres’ Detective have 


’ their self-titled, Jimmy Page-fancied 


Swansong label debut released on silver 
vinyl (Org, 7/10), while Blondie’s chart- 


- topping '79 single Sunday Girl is milked 
= bone-dry over the course of a double red 
__ and yellow vinyl seven-inch in four not 


entirely dissimilar incarnations (Capitol, 
4/10). T.Rex's The Slider gets its 
umpteenth outing, if its first on vinyl 
picture disc, to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary (Demon, 9/10), but probably 
the most widely desirable releases of the 
day come courtesy of David Bowie's 
representatives here on earth who give 
us both the Brilliant Adventure and Toy EPs 
on 12- and 10-inch vinyl and CD (ISO/ 
Parlophone, both 7/10). 

lan Fortnam 
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Rory Sullivan-Burke oumeus 


Absorbing account of late post-punk guitarist. 


ohn McGeoch, says Paul Morley in the 

introduction to this biography, was not 

just a guitarist, but a “truth seeker”, 

using his instrument to play but also to 

make sense of the world. He speaks of the 
vividness of his playing: “ravishing little 
bursts of consciousness, dream fragments, 
battle wounds, electric charges”. 

First-time author Rory Sullivan-Burke 
doesn’t write with Morley’s flair, but The 
Light Pours Out Of Me is a thorough, dogged 
volume, shot through with enormous 
enthusiasm for McGeoch, born in 
Greenock, Scotland, who in his time 
played with Magazine, Visage, Siouxsie 
& The Banshees, the Armoury Show and 
Public Image Ltd. 

McGeoch emerges as a great guitar 
talent in a post-punk era when players 
were expected to at least affect limited 
competence on their instruments. His 
sensibility and sense of light, form and 
colour were doubtless informed by his 
lifelong interest in the visual arts. While in 
Magazine he studied for an art degree at 
Manchester Polytechnic. He was 
a paradoxical man — not temperamental 
but with a temper, self-effacing but fiercely 
proud of his abilities, likeable but no 
pushover in his dealings with fellow 
musicians and management. 
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The Light Pours Out Of Me: 
The Authorised Biography 
Of John McGeoch 






Having drifted away from Magazine, 
disaffected by their keyboard-heavy 
sound, he struck temporary gold with 
Visage, before joining The Banshees, 
adding grace and heft to three of their 
finest albums — Kaleidoscope, Juju, A Kiss In 
The Dreamhouse — before substance-abuse 
issues (culminating in his being slipped 
Valium by Banshees manager Dave Wood) 
led to him leaving the band. 

Following a spell at The Priory, John 
McGeoch joined PiL (and while on stage 
suffered the trauma of being hit in the face 
with a wine bottle, requiring 40 stitches), 
before a record deal offered to Lydon that 
cut the rest of the band out saw him 
effectively end his music career. He 
qualified as a nurse, specialising in the care 
of Alzheimer’s patients, and settled down 
to fatherhood, doting on daughter Emily, 
who has endorsed this volume. He died 
from an epileptic fit in 2004, aged 48. 

The Light is fleshed out by the thoughts 
and reminiscences not just of Morley (who 
regrets that McGeoch was paid only £75 
for session work at his ZTT label) but also 
Johnny Marr, Siouxsie Sioux and Richard 
Jobson among others. This is a labour of 
love, befitting a much-loved man. 


David Stubbs 


The Velvet 
Underground 


Chris Roberts patazzo 
The Underground brought 
overground. 
A beautiful, blossoming browse 
through the history of rock's 
most complex, mysterious and 
influential band, written by 
a highly literate and articulate 
fan, albeit one who interviewed 
Lou Reed three times. There's 
a wealth of drugs, decadence 
and insight here over 10 neatly 
compartmentalised chapters, 
from the band's first tour of 
America in 1966 with Andy 
Warhol's Exploding Plastic 
Inevitable to Reed's surreal 
collaboration with Metallica 
(which the author was present 
for), dipping into darkness and 
soaring into near unbearable 
light again. Detail is supplied 
when sought for and left rightly 
alone when not. Albums are 
dissected, art and film and Moe 
Tucker are rightly focused on, 
and the whole is a thoroughly 
fun, scurrilous read about 
a band who deserve nothing less. 
As Lester Bangs once asked: 
“How do you define a group like 
this, who moved from heroin to 
Jesus in two short years?” How 
indeed. Plenty of other books 
have tried, this is one of the very 
few that succeeds. 


Fverett True 


Judy Bybie's S 


Delicacies 


Starcrazy Books 


Larks’ tongues in aspic on 
the menu. 

: » Ever since the 
hes > 5< days of Shake 
«(J on @ Rattle & Roll's ‘Get 

oumititice gut in that kitchen 

= ee and rattle those 

| ™S pots and pans’, 
rock'n'roll and the culinary arts 
have gone hand in hand. This 
anti-cookbook springs from 
the weird and wonderful 
imagination of Judy Dyble, who 
was best known as Fairport 
Convention's original singer and 
half of folkie duo Trader Horne. 

Following her 2003 return to 
performing and songwriting 
with various partners, and until 
she died in 2020, Dyble 
entertained a large Facebook 
following with tales of her quirky 
home life in Oxfordshire 
featuring greyhounds and these 
revolting ‘recipes’, affectionately 
concocted from the food 
combinations most dreaded by 
Steve Hackett, Robert Fripp and 
other pals. Both ghastly and 





hilarious, gastro-abominations 
such as black pudding with 
cantaloupe melon abound. 
The limited edition of just 
200 is exquisitely illustrated, 
making it a treasured tribute 
to arespected musician and 
much-missed friend. 


Claudia Elliott 


Let’s Do It: The 
Birth Of Pop 
Bob Stanley faeer 
Extraordinary one-stop 
prehistory of pop. 
; § This weighty 
bebe prequel to 
~ pO s Stanley's Yeah 
eee §=Yeah Yeah: The 
ay Story Of Modern 
MH Pop is an equally 
impressive combination of pacy 
narrative, impeccable taste, 
sharp wit, reliable opinion and 
astounding research. No one has 
ever been quite so ambitious as 
to present such a wide-ranging 
chronicle of popular music. 
While the post-Elvis/Beatles/ 
rock era is covered it's via 
concurrent big-sellers who 
never seem to make it into 
the works of revisionist rock 
history curators (Matt Monro, 
Anthony Newley, Tom Jones), 
but it's the pre-Presley stuff that 
truly astounds. 

From pop’s birth at the dawn 
of the 20th century, the 
readably informal Stanley deftly 
guides the reader through 
ragtime, jazz, vaudeville, musical 
theatre, hillbilly, movie musicals, 
swing, rhythm and blues, 
Broadway, trad, exotica and 
beyond, With illuminating 
individual pen portraits of the 
legendary likes of Armstrong, 
Jolson, Ellington, Crosby, Sinatra 
and a chapter on Judy Garland 
and Billie Holiday that’s worth 
the price of admission alone, 
Let's Do It is utterly essential. 

A remarkable book. 


lan Fortnam 


Bodies: Life And 
Death In Music 


Ian Winwood jaser 

Tales from the darkest side of 
rock journalism. 

What happens on tour stays on 
tour. That's the unwritten music 
industry code. With Bodies, 
journalist lan Winwood throws 
a grenade at that notion and 
exposes the sordid underbelly 
of the rock scene, which at best 
turns a blind eye to, and at 
worst actively encourages, 
addiction, mental illness and 
misogyny. It allows good people 
to burn out and monsters to 


thrive (the chapter dealing 
with lan Watkins, paedophile 
singer with Lostprophets, Is 
particularly bleak). 

This is no mere finger-pointing 
exposé, though. With fearless 
honesty and plenty of gallows 
humour, Winwood weaves in 
his own tale of mental collapse, 
sparked by the strange death of 
his father, fuelled by cocaine and 
alcohol, and accelerated by the 
rock'n'roll lifestyle that he deftly 
de-glamourises here. Human 
nature being what it is, it’s 
impossible to look away from 
the industry-wide car crash he 
describes. This is the ugly truth. 
And it's an essential read. 


Emma Johnston 


Foo Fighters 
Studio 666 roswes Fitms 

The Foos set out for a bloody 
good time with their creaky 
horror debut. 

As we know from their videos, 
Foo Fighters do silly very, very 
well. And Studio 666, their debut 
schlock-horror movie, is indeed 
very, very silly. There's gore 
galore as the band head to 

a Scooby Doo-style haunted 
mansion to record their tenth 
album. Before long Dave Grohl, 
already possessed by ego, is 
taken over by a demon, and 
one by one the grisly death rate 
begins to stack up. 

It's not a complete success. 
Not really scary enough to work 
as a horror or funny enough as 
a comedy (most of the gags are 
very much of the locker-room 
variety), it struggles to fill its 
feature-length run time. To 
call the acting from some of 
the band members basic, 
meanwhile, is generous in the 
extreme. But if it’s cheap ‘n’ 
cheerful blood and guts, daft 
cameos and likeable mugging 
to the camera from a bunch of 
overgrown kids let loose in 
a sweet shop you're after, you've 
come to the right place. 


Emma Johnston 


Mudhoney: The 
Sound & The 
Fury From 
Seattle 

Keith Cameron omnisus 

A great book about a great, 
undervalued band. 
Absurdist, unfaltering detail 
about the roots of grunge - in 
which the four original members 
of Mudhoney were pivotal 
players - is supplied alongside 
caustic, stark detail about the 
underwhelming downside of 
corporate American music 





industry and any number of real, 
funny tour stories. Kurt Cobain 
is mentioned a lot, as he should 
be. Mr Epp and the ultimate 
‘fuck’ band Thrown-Ups are 
mentioned too - as are original 
bassist Matt Lukin's carpentry 
skills, livewire manager Bob 
Whittaker, and the classic Touch 
Me I'm Sick, the song that 
invented a multimillion-dollar- 
generating genre. 

It's aromp. It's sad in places. 
It's quite brilliant. And as an 
encapsulation of Sub Pop, 
Seattle, grunge, euphoria, great 
music and devilish fuck-you 
attitude that long ago defined 
Mudhoney as one of America’s 
greatest rock bands, full stop, it's 
hard to beat. 

As Mark Lanegan put it: 
“LMudhoney] lit the fuse that 
set off the explosion”. 


Fverett True 


Peter Green - 
The Albatross 
Man 
Rufus 
Words about and (mostly) 
photos of the late, great icon. 
A true great of 
British blues in 
particular, 
Fleetwood Mac 
founder Peter 
Green deserves 
such a wonderfully compiled 
book as this, done with his close 
collaboration (until his death). 
With Green the central figure 
in the story of early Mac, his 
eventually tragic, heartbreaking 
story has been told many times 
before, Peter Green - The Albatross 
Man focuses on a visual account 
of his life story, its 300-plus 
pages packed with images 
including photos, many previously 
unseen, Green's handwritten 
lyrics and more, and his later-life 
artworks. It's dotted with 
poignant memories and 
comments from producer Mike 
Vernon, Bernie Marsden, John 
Mayall and others who were in 
his orbit, but essentially this is 
a photo-book. It's therefore a bit 
disappointing and frustrating 
that many of the photos don't 
have captions, so leave you 
wondering or guessing. Such as 
25 lovely photos in the Family 
And Friends section; a great 
shot of an early-teens Green on 
stage with a band; intriguing 
shots of the Chicago blues 
sessions of '69... It's still a fine 
book, but a bit more who's who 
would have made it even better. 
As would a better title. 


Paul Henderson 
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LIVE IN CONCERT 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST 


oS eee 
23 APRIL 
SUNDERLAND, UK 


24 APRIL 
YORK, UK 


26 APRIL 
LONDON, UK 


29 APRIL 
BEXHILL, UK 


30 APRIL 
COVENTRY, UK 


NEIL O'BRIEN ENTERTAINMENT presents 
Re cI EON BL Re IN: CaN Ls 
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MAY 2022 

27 LONDON Cadogan Hall 

28. MILTON KEYNES The Stables 
31 LEEDS City Varieties 

JUNE 2022 

01 BURY ST EDMUNDS The Apex 
03 EDINBURGH The Queen’s Hall 
05 MANCHESTER RNCM 

07 BRISTOL St. George's Hall 

08 BIRIVIINGHAIM Town Hall 

10 OUBLIN Pavilion Theatre 

11 DUBLIN Pavilion Theatre 


jimmywebb.com/shows 
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ROCK HAMMER PROG BIES 


100 
Halestorm 


The band's steady climb continues... = 
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THE HIGH-VOLTAGE WHAT'S ON GUIDE 


EDITED BY IAN FORTNAM (REVIEWS) AND DAVE LING (TOURS) 
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BACK TO LIVE 
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With the Doomsday Clock ticking again, Jaz Coleman says this is the perfect time for Killing Joke. 


ormed in London’s Notting Hill in 1979, sonic 
% terrorists Killing Joke have been cited as an 

influence by acts as diverse as Metallica, 
Nirvana, Faith No More, Ministry and Nine Inch 
Nails. Their current line-up features all four original 
members. Frontman Jaz Coleman, who was recently 
awarded an Honorary Doctorate of Music by the 
University Of Gloucestershire, previews the band’s 
first UK tour in three years. 


Should we be referring to you as Doctor Jaz? 
You can call me Jaz [laughs]. 


For a guy with such an agile mind, how did you 
manage to stay sane in lockdown? 

I almost died in lockdown. I had moved to Peru 

and then on to Vietnam, and then Mexico. I was in 
Mexico when lockdown happened. First of all 

I got covid, and covid is like a digitised disease 
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| that attacks any weaknesses it finds. I went into 


a diabetic coma. They hospitalised me and I went 
down to forty-nine kilos [108lbs]. Now I'm back to 
eighty-one kilos [178lbs] and much more hefty. 
I really didn’t expect to survive. Right now, every 
day is a bonus for me. 

In the end I came back to the UK, where I was 
diagnosed with [type two] diabetes. I had been 
away from Europe for three years, and not only 
had I changed, everybody else had changed. The 
country was different too. Almost everybody I knew 
was suffering some kind of mental illness. Businesses 
had closed down. It wasn’t the place I remembered. 


How would you change things for the better? 
The first thing I'd do is increase the food supply. 
There are lots and lots of homeless people, and what 
will happen to them when we go to the cashless 
society being proposed by the World Economic 


Society? I'll leave that to your imagination. Food and 
water are a basic human right. 


Asaband, Killing Joke have put money into 
food production in South America. 

That’s right. I’m trying to get the United Nations 
behind some of these ideas; they need to become 
involved in sustainability. I'm returning to South 
America later this year for a new musical project. 
I'm going to put together a high-energy voodoo- 
punk band with three guitars. 

And when I'm not doing that I will be in St 
Petersburg in Russia, working with an orchestra 
[Ed’s note: our interview took place prior to Russia's 
invasion of Ukraine]. So I'm living a pretty diverse 
life [chuckles]. 


On Killing Joke’s upcoming tour the set-list is 
being chosen by the band and the audience. 





GREG SMITH/PRESS 





How does that work? 


Everybody in the band will choose five songs each, 
but the reality of that situation is that it will be 
probably whittled down to three, and the Gatherers 
[the group’s online community] can pick three 
songs. I’m hoping democracy will work. 


Does it feel good to be going back to 
Hammersmith Apollo, née Odeon? 

I really like Hammersmith as a venue because it 

has a great history. I'd prefer to be there than on 

the other side of the river at Brixton [Academy], 
which we seem to play more than any other place. 
It’s good to be close to West London, the band’s 
original stomping ground of W10. Gosh, I’ve worked 
with ‘Big’ Paul Ferguson [drums] for forty-four 
fucking years?! 


New single Lord Of Chaos willalso be on the band’s 


new studio album. What’s the latest with that? 
Yeah, we're doing a new record. We've started, and 


I guess we'll be chipping away at it over the next year. 


With all that’s going on in the world, this is the 
perfect time for Killing Joke. DL 


The band’s 10-date UK tour begins on March 28. 
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The Mentulls 


Guitarist Andrew Pipe has a message for Uriah Heep. 


ormed 14 years ago by British siblings 
} Andrew and Jamie Pipe, who play guitar and 
keyboards respectively, The Mentulls take 
us to a place where prog meets blues, topped off 


by a generous dollop of melody. Andrew sets the 
scene for their new album and tour. 


The Mentulls started as a blues band, before 
absorbing progressive rock influences and adding 
a Toto-esque AOR outer casing. That's quite a tug 
of war. 

The band has always been a bit of a melting pot, 
from the progressive rock of the 1970s to the 

British blues boom stuff. But when lockdown 
happened and we were working on our third album, 
those Toto and Journey influences really began to 
filter through. 


It's a rather unusual name? 

There's a bit of anod to [Jethro] Tull, but when 
you're young you have to come up with a name, 
and they stick. | like it because it’s a bit different. 


Released last summer, that third album, Recipe 
For Change, was recorded during the pandemic. 
It must have been challenging, especially as you 
were also integrating a frontman into the group's 
dynamic for the first time. 

Dave Neil Crabtree joined us circa 2018, and I'd 
been writing for four years before commencing 
the album. For us, working over Zoom calls was 
probably more collaborative than usual, and it 
really paid off. 


The concept behind Recipe For Change involves 
moving away from the city for a more rural 
existence, something that now appears very 
much ahead of its time. 

Yeah, lockdown caused a lot of people to take 

a look at their lives. But there's also a theme of 


redemption going on. We were not looking to make 
a concept album, but everything slotted into place. 


How did Raven Eye's Oli Brown come to add 
backing vocals? 

He's an old friend of ours from the blues club days, 
and we really like Raven Eye. Oli did a fantastic job 
and it's great to have him on the record. 


Andy Powell of Wishbone Ash and Martin Barre 
from Jethro Tull have both been musical mentors 
for The Mentulls. 

Andy is a fantastic guy, and Argus [Wishbone's 
third album, from 1972] is still my favourite record, 
so for him to offer support tours and advice is a bit 
mental, really. We met Martin when we played 

a festival, and he has been similarly supportive. In 
the same way, my brother Jamie was also taken 
under the wing of another of our childhood heroes, 
[Focus singer/keyboard player] Thijs van Leer. 


How confident do you now feel about live music 
opening up again? 

I'm thrilled that it’s happening. There was a worry 
over people wanting to come out and see bands, 
but the love seems to be just as strong as before. 
During lockdown we were offered live streams, but 
we turned them down because you'll never replace 
the atmosphere of a band playing in a room before 
an audience. I'm glad that we waited. 


In a one-off gift, the gods of music grant a wish 
that allows The Mentulls a tour with any band 
they choose. Who do you pick? 

Down the years, people often tell us we are a rock 
band that's proggy and melodic. We've been big 
fans of Uriah Heep for so long, they'd be perfect. 
So if Mick Box is reading this... DL 


The Mentulls are on the road until JNovember. 
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Reef 









Frontman Gary Stringer tells Classic Rock he can't wait to “get sweaty and noisy” on tour again. 


ne the eve of a 12-date tour, Reef singer 
() Gary Stringer explains why the long- 

running Glastonbury rockers teamed 
up with former Duran Duran and Power Station 


guitarist Andy Taylor for their sixth album, Shoot 
Me Your Ace. 


For the most part, Reef’s new album was 
assembled before lockdown, largely without 

a drummer. 

Yeah, we had been missing that last piece of the 
jigsaw, and sparks flew when we met Luke [Bullen]. 
The album was basically done in forty-eight hours, 
pretty much live in the room, though we did do a very 
small amount of overdubbing. So many of my 
favourite records had been made that way; it has 

a real fire and spontaneity. Then lockdown hit and 
we had to wait two years to release it. 


The video for the album’s first single — its title 
track—was shot with Reef playing inside 

a motorcycle wall of death with bikers circling 
directly above. It looked dangerous. 

I'm sure it was, but the guys on the bikes knew their 
stuff and were fabulously skilled. Once the door was 
closed to seal the cylinder, yeah, it was a bit spooky. 
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You could smell the lead in the air; everything about 
the experience was rock’nroll. When we started 


playing I forgot all about the bikes. 


Apart from guitarist Jesse Wood (son of Rolling 
Stone Ronnie Wood) joining (replacing Kenwyn 
House) and bassist Jack Bessant’s spectacular 
follicle explosion, Reef don’t appear to have 
changed much in almost three decades. Does 
that make you proud? 

Yeah. With the way the industry is heading I’m just 
proud to still be going, to be making music. I’ve loved 
being in a band, it was always such a dream of mine. 

I never once thought I’m going to make a million 
pounds. I’m not in it for that. What I love is music and 
that whole feeling of getting lost in being part of 

a rock'n'roll band. 


Former Duran Duran and The Power Station 
guitarist Andy Taylor, the band’s occasional 
on-stage partner, produced the album and 
helped with the songwriting. It’s almost like he’s 
the fifth member of Reef. 

I don’t think he will be touring with us, he’s too 
involved with Duran Duran and the Rock And Roll 
Hall Of Fame. But Andy is an absolute ledge. 


Has he told you why he likes Reef so much? 

Oh, mate, he’s a rocker at heart. I went out to Ibiza to 
work on his next solo album, and it grew from there. 
After he jammed with us at the Glastonbury Festival, 
Andy came to Reef HQ and we worked on some 
songs. I think that lit the fuse. 


Luke Morley once said of the session for 
Thunder’s debut Backstreet Symphony (which 
Taylor did production on): “Taylor just told us to 
play louder, open another beer and relax.” How 
does Andy motivate Reef? 

[Laughs] That sounds about right. It culminated with 
Luke showing up on the drums, and— bang! — we've 
got a record. 


It must feel great for Reef to be back on tour this 
year. Do you feel as though things are now 
getting back to normal? 

I do. I’m not here to say whether [the resumption of 
live music] is right or wrong, it’s a personal choice. 
Me, I want to get out there, I want to get sweaty and 
noisy and I want to rock’n’roll again. DL 


Shoot Me Your cAce is released on cApril 15. Reef’s 


12-date tour commences on cApril 7. 
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Tour Dates Ex: 








ieee sy ~DANNY BRYANT 
Glasgow Oran Mor Apr | 
Recommended Whiley Bay Playhouse Apr? 
Leeds Brudenell Social Club Apr 3 
7 BRYAN ADAMS Sheffield HRH Blues Festival Apr 9 
~ London Royal Albert Hall May 9, 10, Il 7 
> Brighton Centre May3 ® LINDSEY BUCKINGHAM 
= Birmingham Utilita Arena May 14H Dublin The Helix May 17 
» Nottingham Motorpoint Arena May15 & Glasgow Armadillo May 19 
= Manchester AO Arena May 1/7 § Liverpool Philharmonic Hall May 21 
| Liverpool M&S Bank Arena May 18 London Palladium May 22 
Newcastle Utilita Arena May 20 
Aberdeen PSU Live May22 § COLLATERAL 
Glasgow The Hydro May 23 London Holloway Road Nambucca Apr 9 
Hull Bonus Arena May 25 —§ Grimsby Yardbirds Apr 14 
| London O2 Arena May 26 9} Wolverhampton — KK’'s Steel Mill Apr 28 
Belfast SSE Arena May 29 Bradford Nightrain May 6 
Scarborough Open Air Theatre Jull_ Manchester Factory May 11 
Widnes Halton Stadium Jul2 J} Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar May 12 
| Telford QE2 Arena Jul3 9} Chester Live Rooms May 13 
Durham Emirates Riverside Jul5 9 Swansea Hangar 18 May 14 
Kelso Floors Castle Jul6 @ Stoke-on-Trent — Eleven May 19 . . 
Norwich Blickling Estate jul8 | seen ‘ One of the great bands of the late 7Os, with a bunch of classic 
eae og akan: See Key Club May 1 songs that helped soundtrack that period. Eat to their beat. 
= | Bilston Robin 2 May 19 
ALABAMA 3 Machylleth Y Llew Coch May 20 See below for dates. Currently April 22 to May 7. 
Southampton Engine Rooms Apr 1 Lincoln Call Of The Wild Festival May 21 
Exeter Phoenix Arts Centre Apr2 | Edinburgh Bannerman's Bar May 22 
Bournemouth Old Fire Station Apr 3 | Whitley Bay Playhouse Apr 2 Alva Masonic Hall Apr 2 
Newcastle Boiler Shop Apr 7 CRAZY WORLD OF ARTHUR BROWN Leeds Brudenell Social Club Apr 3 Edinburgh Bannerman’s Bar Apr 3 
Edinburgh Liquid Rooms Apr 8 Whitley Bay Playhouse May 26 Leamington Spa The Assembly Jun 2 , 
Glasgow SWG3 Apr 9 Sale Waterside Arts Centre May 27 Chester Live Rooms Jun 4 SHOOTER JENNINGS 
Kendal Brewery Arts Centre AprlQ | Tewksbury Roses Theatre May 28 York Crescent Jun 5 Newcastle The Cluny Jun 15 
Cardiff Tramshed Aprl4 | Swindon Wyvern Theatre Jun 10 Newcastle The Cluny Jun 6 London London Bridge The Omeara Jun 16 
Holmfirth Picturedrome Apr 15 Leeds City Varieties Jun 11 Bury The Met Jun 7 : = 
Manchester The Ritz Apr 16 Lowestoft Marina Theatre Jun 24 Basingstoke Haymarket Jun 8 ROBERT JON & THE WRECK 
Leeds Warehouse Apr 1/ London Shepherds Bush Bush Hall = Jun 25 | —_———oooooo Bristol Thekla May 9 
Reading Sub 89 Apr 27 | GHOST, UNCLE ACID & THE DEAD BEATS, York Crescent May 10 
Oxford Academy Apr 28 CROW BLACK CHICKEN TWIN TEMPLE Nottingham Rescue Rooms May TI 
Bristol Academy Apr29 | Birmingham Asylum Apr 7 Manchester AO Arena Apr 9 Wolverhampton KK ’s Steel Mill May 12 
London Shepherd's Bush Empire Apr 30 Lincoln The Drill Apr 8 London O2 Arena Apr Il Newcastle Riverside May 13 
Barnoldswick Music & Arts Centre Apr 9 Glasgow The Hydro Apr 13 Liverpool Academy May 14 
ARCHITECTS Sheffield Hard Rock Blues Festival Apr 10 Birmingham RWA Arena Apr 15 London Highbury Garage May 15 
Leeds First Direct Arena May2 | York The Crescent Apr Il Sittingbourne Bourne Music Club May 16 
Motorpoint Arena May 3 —E GLASSJAW Manchester Band On The Wall May 17 
Cardiff Motorpoint Arena May 5 CROWN LANDS, HAUNT THE WOODS London Kentish Town Forum May 27, 28 Glasgow Oran Mor May 18 
London Alexandra Palace May6 | London London Bridge Omeara May 16 Leeds Brudenell Social Club May 19 
Glasgow The Hydro May 8 THE GODFATHERS Southampton The Brook May 20 
ROSALIE CUNNINGHAM Paisley Rocknrolla’s Apr 14 
ASKING ALEXANDRIA Bath Arts Centre Apr! | Middlesbrough  Westgarth Social Club Apr 21 KARNIVOOL 
Manchester The Ritz Apr Il Newport Patriot Apr 2 London Oxford Street 100 Club Apr 22 Bristol SWX May 19 
Birmingham Institute Aprl3 | Plymouth Junction Apr 4 Preston The Continental Apr 23 Manchester Academy 2 May 20 
London Camden Electric Ballroom Apr 15 Ramsgate Music Hall Apr / Edinburgh Voodoo Rooms Apr 24 Birmingham Institute May 21 
| steal Hastings The Piper Apr 8 Glasgow Garage May 23 
JEFF BECK London Le Beat Bespoke Apr 1/ KIM GORDON Leeds Stylus May 24 
Cardiff St David's Hall May 2/7 an | London Mornington Crescent Koko = May 23 London Kentish Town Forum May 25 
Sheffield City Hall May 29 DREAM THEATER, TESSERACT Manchester Gorilla May 24 : —— = 
London Royal Albert Hall May 30,31 | Belfast SSE Arena Apr 20 Glasgow QMU May 25 KILLING JOKE, THE IMBECILES 
Gateshead The Sage Jun 2 Newcastle Utilita Arena Apr 21 Bristol Trinity May 26 Liverpool Academy Apr] 
Glasgow Royal Concert Hall Jun 3 London Wembley Arena Apr 23 | = Birmingham Institute Apr 2 
Manchester Apollo Jun 4 | GRETA VAN FLEET Manchester Albert Hall Apr 4 
Birmingham Symphony Hall Jun 6 WILLIAM DUVALL Dublin Fairview Jun 23 Newcastle Boiler Shop Apr 5 
York Barbican Jun / Dublin Academy Apr 25 London Alexandra Palace Jun 25 Glasgow Barrowland Apr 6 
Birmingham Academy 3 Apr 27 Manchester Apollo Jun 28, 29 Leeds Academy Apr 8 
THE BLACK CROWES Liverpool Arts Club Apr 28 . | London Hammersmith Apollo Apr 9 
Dublin 3 Arena Sep 21 | Glasgow King Tut's Wah Wah Hut Apr 30 GUNS N’ ROSES ae 
Manchester Apollo Sep 24 | London Oxford Street 100 Club May 2 Dublin Marlay Park Jun 28 ETE ‘it en 
London Brixton Academy Sep 26, 27 | == London Tottenham Hotspur Stadium = Jul, 2 | 
= EINSTURZENDE NEUBAUTEN Glasgow Bellahouston Park Jul5 Sheffield Corporation Apr 23 
BLONDIE, JOHNNY MARR London Kentish Town Forum Jun 23 Wavendon The Stables Apr 24 
Glasgow The Hydro Apr 22 | = HAWKLORDS Stoke-on-Trent Eleven Apr 28 
Cardiff Motorpoint Arena Apr 24 THE FLAMIN’ GROOVIES Nottingham Old Cold Store Apr] Swindon Level IIl Apr 29 
London O2 Arena Apr26 | London Oxford Street 100 Club May 7 Sheffield HRH Prog Festival Apr 2 Colchester Arts Centre May 1 
Brighton Centre Apr 28 = Hull Adelphi Apr 3 Havant Spring Arts & Heritage Centre May / 
Hull Bonus Arena Apr 29 THE FLAMING LIPS Newcastle Trillians Apr 6 Bradford Nightrain Oct 7 
Manchester AO Arena May] | Leeds Stylus May 25 Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar Apr / Leicester Y Theatre Oct 8 
Liverpool M&S Bank Arena May2 | Liverpool Invisible Wind Factory May 26 Buckley Tivoli Apr 8 London Oxford Street 100 Club Oct 28 
Leeds First Direct Arena May4 | Aylesbury Waterside Theatre May 30 Glasgow Hard Rock Café Apr9 es 
Nottingham Motorpoint Arena May 5 Bexhill-on-Sea De La Warr Pavilion Jun] Edinburgh Bannerman's Bar Apr 10 LARKIN POE 
Birmingham Utilitia Arena May / London Kentish Town Forum Jun2 Cambridge Junction Apr 12 Oxford Academy Apr 26 
Galway Big Top Jun 22 Norwich Brickmakers Apr 13 Southampton Engine Rooms Apr 2/7 
JOE BONAMASSA Coventry Arches Venue Apr 14 Bristol Marble Factory Apr 28 
Glasgow SECC Apr 20 FM Milton Keynes Craufurd Arms Apr 15 Birmingham Institute Apr 30 
Cardiff Motorpoint Arena Apr22 | Cottingham Civic Hall Apr] Swansea Hanger 18 Apr 16 Glasgow SWG3 May] 
Brighton Centre Apr 23 Manchester Club Academy Apr 2 Worcester Marrs Bar Apr 17 Manchester The Ritz May 2 
London Royal Albert Hall May 5, 6 London Islington Assembly Hall Apr 7 Southampton 1865 Apr 19 Dublin Vicar Street May 3 
Nuneaton Queens Hall Apr 8 London Oxford Street 100 Club Apr 20 London Shepherd's Bush Empire May 5 
BROTHERS OSBORNE Norwich Waterfront Apr9 | Brighton Komedia Studio Apr21 | Brighton Chalk May 6 
Birmingham Institute May8 | Bournemouth Madding Crowd Apr 15 Bridgwater The Cobblestones Apr 23 — 
London Chalk Farm Roundhouse May 9 Swansea Patti Pavilion Apr 16 Hitchin Club 85 Apr 23 JOHN LEES' BARCLAY 
Cambridge Junction May 11 Nantwich Civic Hall Apr 17 Leicester The Musician Apr 24 JAMES HARVEST 
Manchester Albert Hall May 13 Newcastle University Apr 22 a a 7 London Islington Assembly Hall May 10 
Leeds Academy May14 | Glasgow Garage Apr 23 HELLOWEEN, HAMMERFALL Leeds City Varieties May 12 
Edinburgh Queen's Hall May15 | Reading Sub 89 Apr 29 Manchester Academy May 4 Manchester RNCM May 15 
—— ) Nottingham Rescue Rooms Apr 30 London Brixton Academy May 5 
EDGAR BROUGHTON, CLAIREHAMILL, ; = LOVE WITH JOHNNY ECHOLS 
= KEITH CHRISTMAS ERIC GALES WARNER HODGES BAND Birkenhead Future Yard Jun 23-25 
s ~— London King’s Cross Water Rats Jun 29 Glasgow Oran Mor Apr] London Islington Hope & Anchor Apr] Leeds Brudenell Social Club Jun 26 
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Nottingham Rescue Rooms 
Birmingham Hare & Hounds 
Glasgow Mono 
Newcastle Gosforth Civic 
Bristol The Fleece 
Southampton 1865 
Brighton Komedia 
London Hackney Oslo 
London Highbury Garage 
NICK LOWE 
Birmingham Town Hall 
Leeds City Varieties 
Bristol St George's 
Manchester RCNM 
Edinburgh Queen's Hall 
Brighton Old Market 
MAGMA, THE UTOPIA STRONG 
London Highbury Garage 
MAGNUM 
Southampton Engine Rooms 
Cardiff Tramshed 
Belfast Limelight 
Dublin Voodoo Lounge 
Glasgow Garage 
Sheffield Leadmill 
Nottingham Rock City 
Holmfirth Picturedome 
Belfast Limelight 
Dublin Voodoo Lounge 
Glasgow Garage 
Sheffield Leadmill 
Nottingham Rock City 
Holmfirth Picturedrome 
Manchester Academy 2 
Leeds Brudenell Social Club 
Bristol The Fleece 
CHANTEL McGREGOR 
Darlington Forum Music Centre 
Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar 
Lincoln The Drill 
Buxton Blues Festival 
London Oxford Street 100 Club 
Louth Riverhead Theatre 
Birmingham Asylum 
Comwall Rocks Festival 
Morecambe The Platform 
Whitby Rocks Festival 
MARCO MENDOZA 
Newcastle Trillians 
Edinburgh Bannerman's Bar 
Cannock The Station 
Crumlin The Patriot 
Sheffield Yorkshireman 
Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar 
London Camden Black Heart 
Recommended 

THE MENTULLS 

= London Coulson Tuesday Night Music Club 

- Tring Blues Bar 

2 Southend-on-Sea The Venue 

. Ruislip The Tropic 

= Liverpool Blues Festival 

Farnham The Maltings 
Stowmarket John Peel Centre 
Morecambe The Platform 
Middlesbrough = Theatre 
Cambridge Rock Festival 
Alfold Rock & Blues Festival 
Kinross Green Hotel 

Fleet The Harlington 


MESHUGGAH, ZEAL & ARDOR 


Dublin Olympia 

London Royal Albert Hall 
MUDHONEY 

Manchester The Ritz 

Glasgow SWG3 

Nottingham Rock City 

London Camden Electric Ballroom 
Bristol Academy 

Brighton Concorde 2 
NASHVILLE PUSSY 

Sheffield Corporation 
Stoke-on-Trent Sugarmill 

Nuneaton Queens Hall 

London Camden Powerhaus 
NEAL MORSE BAND 

London Shepherd's Bush Empire 
NIGHT FLIGHT ORCHESTRA 
London Camden Powerhaus 
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Jun 27 
Jun 28 
Jul 
Jul 2 
Jul3 
Jul 4 
Jul 5 
Jul 6,7 
Jul 8 


Apr 1] 
Apr 12 
Apr 18 
Apr 20 
Apr 24 
May 20 


Jun 17.18 


Apr 3 
Apr 4 
Apr9 
Apr 10 
Apr 12 








May 24 


NINE INCH NAILS 
Cornwall Eden Project Jun 17,18 
CARL PALMER'S ELP LEGACY 
Holmfirth Picturedrome Apr] 
Sheffield Hard Rock Hell Festival Apr 2 
Colchester Arts Centre Apr 3 
Wavendon The Stables Apr 6 
Southampton 1865 Apr 7 
Haslemere Hall Apr 8 
Devizes Corn Exchange Apr 9 
Exeter Com Exchange Apr 10 
Falmouth Pavilion Apr Tl 
Norwich Epic Studios Apr 14 
Canterbury Westgate Hall Apr 15 
Peterborough St John's Apr 16 
Hull Hessle Town Hall Apr 17 
Kinross Green Hotel Apr 18, 19 
Leamington Spa The Assembly Apr 21 
London Chelsea Under The Bridge = Apr 22 
Fletching Trading Boundaries Apr 24 
Wimborne Tivoli Theatre Apr 2/ 
DAN PATLANSKY, ARIELLE 
Norwich Waterfront Arts Centre Apr 
Newcastle The Cluny Apr 2 
Glasgow Oran Mér Apr 3 
Sheffield The Greystones Apr 5 
Bristol The Exchange Apr 6 
Leeds Brudenell Social Club Apr 8 
Manchester Deaf Institute Apr 9 
Leek Foxlowe Arts Centre Apr 10 
London Highbury Garage Apr 12 
PURE REASON REVOLUTION 
London Hackney Earth Theatre Apr 17 
QUEEN + ADAM LAMBERT 
Manchester Arena May 30, 31 
Glasgow The Hydro May Jun 2,3 
London Q2 Arena Jun 5, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 17 18, 20, 21 
Birmingham Arena Jun 1, 12 
QUIREBOYS, TROY REDFERN 
Oxford Bullingdon Jun Tl 
Southend-on-Sea Chinnerys Jun 12 
Bristol Thekla Jun 17 
Nottingham Rescue Rooms Jun 18 
RAMMSTEIN 
Coventry Ricoh Arena jun 26 
Cardiff Principality Stadium Jun 30 
DAN REED NETWORK 
Blackpool! Waterloo Music Bar Jun 16 
Hull The Welly Jun 17 
Bathgate Dreadnought Jun 18 
Manchester The Ritz Jun 19 
Glasgow Garage Aug 30 
Birmingham The Mill Aug 31 
Leeds Warehouse Sep 1 
Nottingham Rock City Sep 2 
Liverpool Grand Central Hall Sep 3 
Manchester Academy 2 Sep 5 
London Camden Electric Ballroom Sep 6 
Cardiff Tramshed Sep / 
Southampton Engine Rooms Sep 8 
RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
Manchester Old Trafford Jun 22 
London London Stadium Jun 25 
Dublin Marlay Park Jun 29 
Glasgow Bellahouston Park Jul 
REEF, ‘A’ 
Newcastle University Apr / 
Glasgow QMU Apr 8 
Manchester The Ritz Apr 9 
Exeter Phoenix Arts Centre Apr 14 
Cardiff Tramshed Apr 15 
= London Kentish Town Forum Apr 16 
~ Leeds University Stylus Apr 21 
Bristol Academy Apr 22 
Birmingham Institute Apr 23 
Brighton Chalk Apr 28 
Southampton Engine Rooms Apr 29 
Norwich UEA Apr 30 
ROMEO'S DAUGHTER, SWEET CRISIS 
Milton Keynes Craufurd Arms Apr] 
London Highbury Garage Apr 2 
ROYAL BLOOD 
Leeds First Direct Arena Apr] 
Manchester AO Arena Apr 2 
JOE SATRIANI 
Manchester Bridgewater Hall May 3 
Glasgow Academy May 4 
Birmingham Symphony Hall May 6 
Gateshead The Sage May 7 
SAVING GRACE FEATURING 
ROBERT PLANT & SUZI DIAN 
Bexhill-on-Sea Dela Warr Pavilion Apr 8 
Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall Apr 10 


@ ERIC GALES 






Every now and again someone comes along who kicks the dust 
off blues guitar and gives it a new shine. Gales is one of them. 


See previous page for dates. Currently April 1 to June 8. 


London Hackney Empire Apr Il 
Hull City Hall Apr 14 
Scunthorpe Baths Hall Apr 15 
York Grand Opera House Apr 16 
Bewdley Treetops Safari Park Apr 19 
Rhy! Pavilion Apr 20 
Liverpool Olympia Apr 22 
Middlesbrough Town Hall Apr 25 
Halifax Victoria Theatre Apr 26 
Stockport Plaza Apr 2/ 
Aberystwyth Arts Centre Apr 29 
SCARLET REBELS 

Swindon Victoria Apr 6 
Bradford Nightrain Apr 7 
London Camden Black Heart Apr 8 
Birmingham Asylum 2 Apr 9 
Swansea Hangar 18 Apr 22 
Lincoln Showground Apr 23 
Buckley Tivoli Apr 29 
Llanelli Ffwrnes Apr 30 
Ferndown St Leonards Farm Park Jun 25 
Newcastle Think Tank Jul 21 
Bathgate Dreadnought Jul 22 
Edinburgh Bannerman’s Bar Jul 24 
Chester Live Rooms Jul 20 
SARI SCHORR 

Kinross Green Hotel Apr 6 
Edinburgh The Caves Apr 7 
Darlington Forum Music Centre Apr 8 
Bilston Robin 2 Apr 12 
London Putney Half Moon Apr 13 
Otley The Courthouse Project Apr 14 
Nantwich Jazz, Blues & Music Festival Apr 15 
Worcester Huntingdon Hall Apr 21 
Chelmsford Social Club Apr 22 
JOANNE SHAW TAYLOR, ToBy LEE 
Sunderland Fire Station Apr 23 
York Barbican Apr 24 
London Shepherd's Bush Empire Apr 26 
Bexhill-on-Sea De La Warr Pavilion Apr 29 
Coventry Empire Apr 30 
SHIRAZ LANE 

Leeds Key Club May 17 
Bilston Robin 2 May 19 
Machynlleth Lion May 20 
Lincoln Call Of The Wild Festival May 21 
Edinburgh Bannerman's Bar May 22 
THE SKIDS 

Whitby Pavilion Apr 29 
Grimsby Yardbirds Club Apr 30 
Lincoln The Drill May 1 
SKUNK ANANSIE 

Nottingham Rock City Apr 7 
Manchester Victoria Warehouse Apr 8 
Brighton Dome Apr 9 
Cardiff University Apr Il 
Bristol Academy Apr 12 
Cambridge Com Exchange Apr 14 
Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall Apr 15 
Guildford G Live Apr 16 
Leicester Academy Apr 18 
Lincoln Engine Shed Apr 19 
Norwich UEA Apr 21 
Birmingham Academy | Apr 22 





Sheffield Academy Apr 23 
Newcastle City Hall Apr 25 
Glasgow Academy Apr 26 
Leeds Academy Apr 27 
Oxford Academy Jun 16 
London South Bank Meltdown Festival Jun 17 
SPIRITBOX 

London Islington Academy Jun 13, 14 
STONER 

Galway Monroes Apr 22 
Limerick Dolans Apr 23 
Cork Cyprus Avenue Apr 24 
Belfast Limelight 2 Apr 25 
Dublin Opium Apr 26 
Glasgow Garage Apr 28 
Leeds Warehouse Apr 29 
Manchester Academy 3 May 2 
Birmingham The Mill May 3 
Bristol Thekla May 4 
STRAY, VAMBO 

Swindon Level 3 Apr 15 
Leicester The Musician Apr 16 
Chislehurst Beaverwood Club Apr 21 
Sutton Boom Boom Club Apr 22 
Milton Keynes Craufurd Arms Apr 23 
Bideford Palladium Apr 30 
Bilston Robin 2 May 6 
Hull Wrecking Ball May 7 
Oxford The Bullingdon May 12 
London —_ Tufnell Park Boston MusicRoom = May 13 
GEOFF TATE, KIM JENNETT 

Newcastle Trillians May 4 
Stoke-on-Trent Eleven May 5 
Grimsby Yardbirds May 6 
Bournemouth Madding Crowd May 7 
Swansea Patti Pavilion May 8 
Nuneaton Queens Hall May 9 
London Camden Underworld May 1] 
Bilston Robin 2 May 12 
Blackpool! Waterloo Music Bar May 12 
Glasgow Oran Mor May 15 
Inverness Mad Hatters May 17 
Edinburgh Bannerman's Bar May 21 
THERAPY? 

Brighton Concorde 2 Apr | 
Norwich Waterfront Apr 2 
Nottingham Rock City Apr 8 
London Camden Electric Ballroom Apr 9 
Manchester The Ritz Apr 10 
Newcastle Riverside Apr 12 
Glasgow Garage Apr 13 
Leeds Warehouse Apr 14 
THUNDER 

Glasgow Clyde Auditorium May 21 
Leeds First Direct Arena May 22 
Cardiff Motorpoint Arena May 26 
Birmingham Resorts World Arena May 27 
London Wembley Arena May 28 


THUNDERMOTHER, BETH BLADE 
& THE BEAUTIFUL DISASTERS, HAXAN 


Edinburgh Bannermans Bar 
Carlisle Brickyard 
Bradford Nighttrain 


NOXIN NIAIY 







SHUTTERSTOCK 





Spephents Bush Empire 


TROUBLE 

Cardiff The Globe 
Southampton Engine Rooms 
Reading Sub 89 

London Islington Academy 
Wolverhampton —_ KK's Steel Mill 
Dublin Grand Social 
Belfast Limelight 

Glasgow G2 

Manchester Gorilla 
WALTER TROUT 

Chester Live Rooms 
Buxton Opera House 
Brighton Concorde 2 
London Islington Academy 
Holmfirth Picturedrome 
Edinburgh Blues Club 

Bury StEdmunds Apex 

Frome Cheese & Grain 
Southampton 1865 

ROBIN TROWER 
Southampton The Brook 

Bilston Robin 2 

Holmfirth Picturedrome 
London Islington Assembly Hall 
TYTAN 

Nuneaton Crew Bar 
Edinburgh Bannerman's Bar 
Hastings The Carlisle 
Newcastle Trillians 
STEVE VAI 

Glasgow Academy 
Manchester The Ritz 

London Palladium 

Bristol Academy 

Dublin Academy 

Belfast Limelight 
ANNEKE VAN GIERSBERGEN, 
HEATHER FINDLAY 

London Highbury Garage 
VON HERTZEN BROTHERS 
Bristol Thekla 
Nottingham Rescue Rooms 
London Camden Underworld 





Jun 29 





Buckley Tivoli Apr 9 
Newcastle Trillians Apr Tl 
Glasgow Hard Rock Café Apr 12 
Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar Apr 14 
Swansea Hangar 18 Apr 15 
Newport The Patriot Apr 16 
London Camden Underworld Apr 17 
Plymouth Junction Apr 19 
Wolverhampton — KK’s Steel Mill Apr 20 
TOOL, BRASS AGAINST 
Manchester AO Arena May 2 
Birmingham Resorts World Arena May 4 
Dublin 3 Arena May 6 
London 0? Arena May 9, 10 
DEVIN TOWNSEND 
Dublin Olympia Apr 13 
Glasgow Academy Apr 14 
London Royal Albert Hall Apr 16, 17 
THE TREATMENT, PisTON, 
SOUTH OF SALEM 
London St Pancras Lafayette Apr 15 
Dover Booking Hall Apr 16 
Bournemouth Old Fire Station Apr 17 
Bristol The Fleece Apr 18 
Oxford Academy 2 Apr 19 
Milton Keynes Craufurd Arms Apr 20 
Stoke-on-Trent Sugarmill Apr 21 
Buckley Tivoli Apr 22 
Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar Apr 23 
Glasgow G2 Apr 24 
Galashiels Macarts Apr 25 
Newcastle Riverside Apr 26 
Leeds Brudenell Social Club Apr 27 
Cambridge Junction 2 Apr 28 
Nuneaton Queens Hall Apr 29 
Norwich Waterfront Apr 30 
Swansea Station 18 Festival May 1 
Bilston Robin 2 May 2 
Recommended 
: TREMONTI 
' Manchester The Ritz Jun 20 
. Glasgow SWG3 Jun 21 
= Dublin Academy Jun 23 
. Belfast Limelight 1 Jun 25 
Brist Academy Jun 27 


Jun 26 


Apr 2 
Apr 29 

Jul9 
Jul 28 


Jun4 
Jun5 
Jun 7 
Jun 9 
Jun 10 
Jun Tl 


Apr 20 


May Tl 
May 12 
May 13 


Buckley Tivoli 

Newcastle [Venue TBC] 
Glasgow Slay 

Huddersfield The Parish 
Wolverhampton —_ KK’s Steel Mill 
RICK WAKEMAN & THE 
ENGLISH ROCK ENSEMBLE 
Glasgow Academy 

Newcastle City Hall 
W.A.S.P. 

Manchester Academy 
Wolverhampton —_ KK's Steel Mill 
Nottingham Rock City 

Glasgow Academy 

Newcastle City Hall 

Bristol Academy 

London Chalk Farm Roundhouse 
Dublin National Stadium 
Belfast Ulster Hall 
WHEN RIVERS MEET 
Sheffield The Greystones 

Bath Komedia 
Southampton 1865 

Colchester Arts Centre 

Newbury Arlington Arts 

Leeds Brudenell Social Club 
Newcastle The Cluny 

Glasgow Oran Mor 

London Highbury Garage 
Birmingham The Asylum 

Norwich Waterfront 
Manchester Deaf Institute 

Bristol The Exchange 

Leek Foxlow Arts 
Shoreham-by-Sea Ropetackle Arts Centre 
Nottingham Bodega 

Edinburgh Blues Club 

Cardiff Clwb Ifor Bach 
Bristol Academy 

Gloucester Guildhall 

London Shepherd's Bush Empire 
Huddersfield Parish 

Sheffield Academy 

York Crescent 

Liverpool Arts Club 

Wavendon The Stables 


May 15 
May 16 
May 17 
May 18 
May 19 


Apr | 
Apr 3 


Mar 17 
Mar 18 
Mar 19 
Mar 21 
Mar 22 
Mar 23 
Mar 24 
Mar 25 
Mar 26 


Apr 21 
Apr 22 
Apr 23 
Apr 29 
Apr 30 
May 5 
May 6 
May 7 
May 12 
May 13 
May 14 
May 19 
May 20 
May 21 
May 26 
May 2/7 
May 28 
Oct 14 
Oct 15 
Oct 16 
Oct 18 
Oct 21 
Oct 22 
Oct 23 
Oct 29 
Oct 30 


WHITESNAKE, FOREIGNER, EUROPE 


Dublin 3 Arena 

Glasgow The Hydro 
Newcastle Utilita Arena 
London Q2 Arena 
Manchester AO Arena 
Nottingham Motorpoint Arena 
Birmingham Utilita Arena 

Cardiff Motorpoint Arena 
THE WILDHEARTS 
Holmfirth Picturedrome 
Castleton The Devil's Arse Cave 
Buckley Tivoli 

Huddersfield Parish 

Chester Live Rooms 
Bradford Nightrain 

Lincoln Engine Shed 
Sunderland The Point 
WILLE & THE BANDITS, 
TROY REDFERN 

Selby Town Hall 

Buckley Tivoli 

Guildford The Star 

Bilston Robin 2 

Bridgwater Arts Centre 

Brecon Theatr Brycheiniog 
Bradford Nightrain 
Wimborne Tivoli Theatre 
Shoreham-by Sea Ropetackle Arts Centre 
WOLFSBANE 

Blackpool Waterloo Music Bar 
Sheffield The Greystones 
Edinburgh Bannerman’s Bar 
Buckley Tivoli 

Newport The Patriot 
Kidderminster Town Hall 

London King’s Cross Water Rats 
Milton Keynes Crauford Arms 
Southampton Joiners Arms 
WOLFMOTHER 

London Brixton Electric 
YES 

Glasgow Royal Concert Hall Jun 15 


Manchester Bridgewater Hall 
Nottingham Royal Concert Hall 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall 
London Royal Albert Hall 
York Barbican 
Birmingham Symphony Hall 
Dublin Vicar Street 

Cork Opera House 


May 10 
May 12 
May 14 
May 16 
May 18 
May 20 
May 22 
May 25 


Jul 7 
Jul 8 
Aug 26 
Oct 26 
Oct 27 
Oct 28 
Nov 5 
Nav 12 


Apr | 
Apr 2 
Apr 16 
Apr / 
Apr 8 
Apr9 
Apr 21 
Apr 22 
Apr 23 


Jun$ 
jun 6 
Jun8 
Jun 9 
Jun 10 
Jun Tl 
Jun 12 
Jun 14 
Jun 15 


May 31 


Jun 17 
Jun 18 
Jun 20 
Jun 21 
Jun 2? 
Jun 24 
Jun 28 
Jun 29 





GUNS N’ ROSES 





Rockin little combo from the USA WVaeMeMilarcliNAgatcle(oa lm alcias 
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See page 103 for dates. Currently June 28 to July 5. 





Festivals 


BELSONICFESTIVAL —__" 
IRON MAIDEN, SHINEDOWN, AIRBOURNE, 
— 


BONFEST 
THE WILDHEARTS, MASSIVE WAGONS, 
THE DUST CODA, MORE 


Kirriemuir Various venues Apr 29-May ] 


CALL OF THE WILD FESTIVAL 
MASSIVE WAGONS, THE TREATMENT, 
RECKLESS LOVE, MORE 

Lincolnshire Showground May 19-22 


CAMBRIDGE ROCK FESTIVAL 
ELECTRIC STRAWBS, FOCUS, CATS IN 
SPACE, MORE 

Peterborough East Of England Showground 


DESERTFEST 
ELECTRIC WIZARD, SHELLAC, WITCHCRAFT, 


London 


DOWNLOAD FESTIVAL _ 
IRON MAIDEN, KISS, BIFFY CLYRO, MORE 
Donington Park Racetrack Jun 10-12 


HARD ROCK HELL AOR 
H.E.A.T, GOTTHARD, STEELHEART, MORE 
Manchester The Ritz jun 18, 19 


HARD ROCK HELL PROG 

BIG BIG TRAIN, THE FLOWER KINGS, 
JOHN LEES' BJH, MORE 

Sheffield Academy 


HARD ROCK HELL SLEAZE 

MICHAEL MONROE, HARDCORE = 
SUPERSTAR, PRETTY BOY FLOYD, MORE 
Sheffield Academy Aug 27, 28 


HERETICFESTIVAL 

INGLORIOUS, STONE BROKEN, PHIL 
CAMPBELL & THE BASTARD SONS, MORE 
Sheffield Corporation May 13-15 


HYDE PARK BST FESTIVAL 
jose , ROBERT PLANT & ALISON KRAUSS, 


London Hyde Park 


JUST PUSH PLAY FESTIVAL 

PHIL CAMPBELL & THE BASTARD SONS, 
EMPYRE, THESE WICKED RIVERS, MORE 
Bury StEdmunds Apex Jul 30 


KENDAL CALLING 
SUPERGRASS, STEREOPHONICS, 
THE DUST CODA, MORE 

Kendal Lowther Deer Park 


KING sree CATS SPACE, 
RAINBREA 
Chepstow 


Ormeau Park Jun 3 


Jun 16-19 


Camden various venues Apr 21-May ] 


Sep 3,4 


Jun 26 


Jul 28-31 


ar Aug 20 


LINCOLN BLUES RHYTHM 

& ROCK FESTIVAL 
FEELGOOD, AYNSLEY LISTER, 

SLLES BAILEY, MORE 

Lincoln The Drill 


MANORFEST a 
ACCEPT, OVER KILL, CANDLEMASS, MORE 
Towcester Whittlebury Park May 27-29 


NORTHERN KIN FESTIVAL _ 
FOCUS, KING KING, BERNIE MARSDEN, 


May 7 


Durham Ushaw Historic House Apr 29-May] 


OUTBREAK FEST 
EVERY TIME | DIE, KNOCKED LOOSE, 
TURNSTILE, MORE 


Manchester Bowlers Exhibition Centre Jun 24-26 
PEARL JAM 

London British Summer Time Festival Jul 8,9 
RADAR FESTIVAL —_. 

DIRTY LOOPS, HAKEN, PLINI, MORE 

Guildford Casino Jul 29-31 
REBELLION FESTIVAL 

THE STRANGLERS, BAD RELIGION, 

STIFF LITTLE FINGERS, MORE 

Blackpool Winter Gardens Aug 4-7 
RED ROOSTER FESTIVAL ' 
CHUCK PROPHET, THE SHEEPDOGS, MORE 
Bury StEdmunds — Euston Hall Jun 2-4 
R-FEST 

STRANGLERS, THE WILDHEARTS, 

GARY NUMAN, MORE 

Blackpool Promenade Aug 4-/ 
SLAMDUNKFESTIVAL _—_ 
an ls DROPKICK MURPHYS, PENNYWISE, 
Leeds Temple Newsam Park Jun 3 
Hatfield Park Jun 4 
STEELHOUSE FESTIVAL 
Soar , MICHAEL SCHENKER, H.E.A.T, 
Ebbw Vale Hafod-y-Dafal Farm Jul 29-31 
STONEDEAF FESTIVAL 
MICHAEL SCHENKER, THE WILDHEARTS, 
H.E.A.1, MORE 

Newark Showground Aug 27 
TOMORROW'S GHOSTS 

FIELDS OF THE NEPHILIM, GHOST DANCE, 
BALAAM & THE ANGEL, MORE 

Whitby Pavilion Oct 28-30 
UPRISINGFESTIVAL 
ORANGE GOBLIN, DIAMOND HEAD, MORE 
Leicester Academy Jun 25 
WINTER'S END FESTIVAL 


PENDRAGON, KARNATAKA, SUBSIGNAL, 
MORE 
Chepstow 


Drill Hall Apr 7-1 
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BACK TO LIVE 


Halestorm 





Birmingham O2 Academy 
Nashville-based rockers live up to 


their fast-rising reputation. 
* Over the past decade, Halestorm have played 

stages of all sizes, from sub-500-capacity 
clubs to arena supports - and even headlined 
Download Festival's second stage. The point being 
that their ascent to fame and acclaim has been hard- 
won, and seeing Academy-sized venues filled to 
bursting is surely a gratifying experience for one of 
the brightest young bands in rock. 

Lzzy Hale is seated for much of the band's opening 
acoustic set, but there's nothing languid about 
Halestorm’s performance. | Am The Fire, | Like It Heavy 
and Raise Your Horns get the audience going in foot- 
stomping, full-throated jubilation, sounding utterly 
gorgeous with twangs of Nashville-style Americana. 
Aside from a cheeky segment of Piece Of My Heart 
hiding in the middle of Better Sorry Than Safe (we 
thought that vocal melody was familiar) and an 
acoustic cover of Judas Priest's Living After Midnight, 
the set is, as noted by the band themselves, “all 
Halestorm, all the time”. 

When the electric set kicks off, things really get 
into gear. The audience go equally as wild for new 
material as they do for favourites such as Mz. Hyde 
and Freak Like Me, and by the time they get to the 
colossal final one-two of Love Bites (So Do I) and | Miss 
The Misery, Halestorm utterly inhabit their status as 
rock icons in the making. 

Halestorm: coming soon to an arena near you. 

Rich Hobson 





Wilko Johnson / John Otway 


Bexhill-on-Sea De La Warr Pavilion 


Gig-deprived Wilko understandably fails to 
hit his usual high standards. 
Wild Willy Barrett isn’t here tonight - John 
Otway has “replaced him with a fuzz pedal” 
- and neither is the backing band of the perennially 
oddball singer. Any concerns that tonight Otway has 
peaked too soon with his first hit, Cor Baby That's 
Really Free, and its B-side Beware Of The Flowers 
(‘Cause I'm Sure They're Gonna Get You, Yeah) are 
overturned by a riotous array of carefully rehearsed 
gags and madcap wheezes. Amazingly, he almost 
steals the show. Almost, that is. 

Late last year, Wilko Johnson, who was forced to 
endure two years of shielding as a consequence of 
treatment for his miraculous recovery from cancer, 
gave a saddening interview to Classic Rock. Lonely and 
frustrated, he had scarcely picked up the guitar and 
no longer felt like a musician, “just some old geezer 
stuck in aroom”. 

On the opening night of this tour (postponed three 
times due to covid) a reviewer claimed that Johnson 
sounded “ring rusty”. Five gigs later he could still do 
with a little VWVD40. Tonight's set contains some fine 
moments including Going Back Home and the Dr. 
Feelgood standards Back In The Night and She Does It 
Right, and the telepathy between the guitarist and his 
trusty sidekicks - bassist Norman Watt Roy and 
drummer Dylan Howe - obviously remains, but those 
rough edges still need some working out. 

Dave Ling 
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Smith/Kotzen 


Leeds Brudenell Social Club 


Two guitar masters combine to deliver 
a fiery virtuoso performance. 
The problem with Steve Harris's project British 
Lion is that it hasn't really told us anything new 
about the lron Maiden bass player. In the case of 
Smith/Kotzen - the no-nonsense moniker for the 
well-received Adrian Smith and Richie Kotzen 
collaboration - the complete opposite is true. Who 
knew that Maiden guitarist Smith can pull off an 
uncanny Stevie Ray Vaughan impression? 

After starting late due to technical issues, opener 
Taking My Chances soon lifts the mood with its 
boisterous, bluesy grooves. Julia Lage and Bruno 
Valverde make up the touring band, underpinning 
everything with slick rhythmic command. Particularly 
on Some People, Smith's gruff vocals and fiery riffs are 
the perfect counterweights to virtuoso Kotzen’s 
Cornell-eqsue wails and classy finger-picking. 

Smith isn't the most natural frontman, but his 
personality steers him through. It also helps to have 
Kotzen at the other side of the stage, floating around 
with tremendous energy. By the looks of it, guitar 
playing comes as naturally to him as breathing. He 
goes into overdrive at the end of You Don't Know Me, 
clawing at his frets like a man possessed. 

Even those in the audience, many wearing lron 
Maiden T-shirts, who were perhaps expecting 
something else must have been impressed by this 
master class in guitar playing and performance. 

Chris Lord 


Halestorm: rock 
icons in the making. 





Wet Leg 


London 100 Club 

The only way is up. 

* Some might have expected Wet Leg to 
become a fleeting novelty when their absurdly 

infectious debut single Chaise Longue became a viral 

earworm sensation last spring. But almost a year 

later, on the eve of releasing one of the best guitar 

albums of 2022, Rhian Teasale and Hester Chambers 

come across as sloppy-cool, punky-sarcastic pop 

stars-in-waiting at this packed show. 

Teasdale and Chambers mostly keep tonight's 
compact set within Wet Leg’s fairly conservative 
formula of sardonic, half-spoken lyrics set to revved- 
up guitar chuggers. Even so, they refresh familiar 
new-wave grunge-pop moves with self-aware 
humour, contemporary attitude and industrial- 
strength swearing. The gloriously anti-romantic 
anthem Being In Love is a delicious fuzz-blast 
reminiscent of The Breeders, while Supermarket 
lollops along with a charmingly ramshackle garage- 
rock amateurism. A few stylistic digressions explore 
the duo's wider range, most strikingly the shimmering 
psych-pop mini-drama Angelica, rollicking glam-punk 
stomper Oh No and luminous weepie Obvious. They 
inevitably save Chaise Longue for the finale, and it has 
the 100 Club audience bellowing along to every 
saucy double entendre about buttered muffins. 

A year on, this punky nursery rhyme still sounds like 
an arena-sized anthem. Crucially, so does most of 
this terrific set. 

Stephen Dalton 


NIHOO WELW 


WILL IRELAND 


Van der Graaf 
Generator 
London Palladium 


Powerful live return for the veteran 


progressive trio. 


There aren't many bands that could pair 

a Zeppelin-esque guitar stomp and frantic 
Hammond runs with lyrics about losing your glasses, 
mobile and OAP mind. But then there aren't many 
bands like Van der Graaf Generator. All That Before, 
from 2008's Trisector, is just one jewel in tonight's 
crown as the trio finally play dates scheduled nearly 
two years ago, with a two-set show conveyed with 
fizz and attack. 

The minimalist Interference Patterns - Peter 
Hammill and Hugh Banton sitting face-to-face on 
keyboards across the stage - sets the tone for gently 
unsettling the audience with brain-bending ‘Are they 
playing this wrong?’ sequences, before presenting 
a rightly savage Every Bloody Emperor, “A song we 
have to do," says Hammill, on the day we learn of 
Russia's invasion of Ukraine. 

Any VdGG show can go off the rails a little, and 
that's anticipated and welcomed. Hammill's vocals 
and guitar playing are wrought with emotion on 
Childlike Faith In Childhood's End and the slightly 
mangled Lemmings. Scorched Earth and Man-Erg also 
rage, To close, Hammill remembers their late 
manager Tony Smith commenting on gigs in the 70s 
that had crashed and burned. “He'd say: “You should 
have done Refugees.'" Tonight they do, beautifully. 

Jo Kendall 





Russ Ballard 
London 100 Club 


A night full of Ballard’s hit songs, although 


most of them were by other artists. 

With Russ Ballard’s drummer of choice - 

musical colleague since 1959 and former 
Argent bandmate Bob Henrit - falling ill at the last 
moment, Bob's son Josh is thrown in at the deep end 
after just a single day's rehearsal. And he does 
a sterling job. Given the circumstances, this was 
never likely to be the slickest show you'd ever see. 
But during almost two hours singer/guitarist Ballard 
revisits some wonderful material from Argent (Hold 
Your Head Up and Liar), along with songs from his 
own criminally overlooked catalogue, including The 
Fire Still Burns, Dream On, In The Night and Time 
Machine. Ballard is perhaps best known as 
a songwriter, and we also get takes on hits that he 
wrote for, or were popularised by, Rainbow (Since You 
Been Gone and | Surrender), Kiss (God Gave Rock And 
Roll To You), Ace Frehley and Hello (New York Groove), 
America CYou Can Do Magic), ABBA's Anna-Frid 
Lyngstad (| Know There's Something Going On) and 
Hot Chocolate (So You Win Again). 

Although the final half an hour is pretty chaotic, 
with selections dropping in and out of the set-list 
and a rendition of Chuck Berry's Little Queenie added 
spontaneously (the look on Henrit's face is 
a picture!), Ballard’s sheer delight at being in front of 
a live audience again is patently clear. 

Hopefully he won't leave it so long next time. 

Dave Ling 





Pere Ubu 


Canterbury Gulbenkian Arts Centre 


One of the great underground iconoclasts. 


* David Thomas arrives on stage by wheelchair, 
, makes it on to a stool and wearily notes that 
“it's no use being a cripple and a rock legend”. 

Nonetheless, initially in the company of the pared- 
down Two Pale Boys aggregation, he soon takes flight 
as conductor and mediator. Trumpet wails and 
crunching riffs sound as Thomas intones: “We are the 
dinosaurs, we got what we were asking for." 

The full band arrives, and spoken-word maven Bob 
Holman helps make the link between proto-punk and 
eternal beat lore. Thomas brings dreamy requiems, 
angry croons, and swoops in and out of a sonic swirl 
filled with jagged harmonium, cor anglais and 
exasperated trombone (his own). He's a wily bird of 
prey in daring combative flight. 

But tyrannical tempestuousness erupts when he 
orders the band off stage. He offers profuse 
apologies, and the lady from the merch stall appears 
wearing false breasts and a tutu and recites a poem. 
The audience is left momentarily embarrassed and 
awkward, but the edginess spices up the volatile and 
incendiary atmosphere. 

When the group return, taskmaster Thomas has 
them where he wants them, right on their mettle. By 
the close of a marathon set, earthbound Dave and 
crew have thrown off the shackles of his frustration 
and soar, undefeated and triumphant. 

Heroic stuff. 

Gavin Martin 
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truly one of a kind: 


Wolf Alice 
London Hammersmith Apollo 


Britain’s top rockers bare their teeth. 


hy As Ellie Rowsell strikes a vampish Hollywood 
pose at the back of the stage, her profile cast in 
shadow 20-feet high across the rear-stage curtains, 
the rest of the British alt.rock pack of 2022 might as 
well give up the battle for alpha. For some years, 
London's shape-shifting rockers Wolf Alice have been 
the best band in Britain by such a vast degree that it's 
put the rest of the country’s rock also-rans to shame. 

Guitarist Joff Oddie'’s heavy gothic riffs slam harder 
than a dozen Downloads, Rowsell’s gauzy pop raps 
and melodies are as euphoric as a ketamine carousel, 
and the band's indie-punk songs roar louder than 
ldles ina MiG. What's more, the natural ease with 
which they shift between them has set a year-zero 
standard for the new stream-era generation of wide- 
angled rockers. 

Now, following their well-earned Best Band Brit, 
Wolf Alice have embraced theatricality, 
showmanship and on-stage drama and, in the band- 
of-their-generation stakes, they've become 
unassailable. As Oddie wrestles his guitar in raptures 
amid blazes of blinding neon from military-grade strip 
lights designed to blow retinas in a mile-wide radius, 
the once restrained Rowsell now stalks, struts and 
slinks across the stage with the confidence and 
presence of a stadium queen. 

The bar is raised once again. Can the rest of rock 
aim this high? 

Mark Beaumont 
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REVIEWS 


A SAVAGE LIFE 


HIGHLY ANTICIPATED 2% STUDIO ALBUM = 


CD OR VINYL AVAILABLE AT 
WWW.DOMMARI.IN 


“LARRY MCCRAY IS A LEGEND, WE HAVE KNOWN THAT FOR 30 YEARS. HE IS 
THE LAST OF THE GREAT BLUES SHOUTERS FROM THE RUST BELT. IN THE 
SPIRIT OF BB KING, LUTHER ALLISON AND LITTLE MILTON, LARRY IS AMONG 
THE GREATS. {T’S NOW UP TO THE WORLD TO REDISCOVER HIM. 


Tangerine Dream raum 


The band’s second studio album since the passing of Edgar Froese in 2015. 
With deep respect for the sound of the previous five decades, this record 
continues in the ever- evolving pathway of Tangerine Dream. 


OUT NOW 


CD / gatefold double LP / digital 


Gon (see, Ozric Tentacles 
Pulsing Vioae oy Ulex “ Travelling The Great Circle 
D concert : 4 i! ) Ets 3 Disc (7CD + DVD), 80-page Hardback Bo. 


OUT NOW . 


For more information visitwww.kscopemusic.com 
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CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 
-The Garden- thts 
L i 2 f | j | 
THE STUNNING ALBUM FEATURING eS ee, 
DORO - ROBIN BECK - JAMES CHRISTIAN - JEFF SCOTT SOTO - JAIME KYLE - ROBIN MCAULEY - DARBY MILLS KAREN FELL - PD | f 
TANYA RIZKALA - GABRIELLE DE VAL - CHERI LYN - ELLINOR ASP é 7 >, * 
PLUS SPECIAL GUEST: JOEL HOEKSTRA of WHITESNAKE me 
‘ 
“This could possibly be the BEST I've ever sang on” 
Hey DARBY MILLS : CIRCLE OF FER SDS 
O° THE GARDEN | > a 
“Such a unique album deserves some really special treatment. A highly impressive list 4 ae 
of musical contributors gives it just that!” som Te 
DAVE REYNOLDS - ROCK CANDY | | 
"A cornucopia of Melodic rock, bristling with the cream of the genre.” | A 


ROB EVANS - POWERPLAY 
“Amazing songs and a guest list to die for... a Melodic Hard Rock party that takes you 
back to when music like this ruled the airwaves/world.” 
DAVE SCOTT - FIREWORKS ROCK & METAL 


"...absolutely outstanding. Definitely the best album I’ve heard in this genre for ages." 
GERALD SIEBENMORGEN - ROCK IT! (GERMANY) 


RELEASED MARCH 25TH 2022 


tacit aca / WWW.THE-MUSIC-SHOP.NET 
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~. Guess who just got back today? 


- Sir Phil Lynott 


THE UK'S BEST LOVED 
CELEBRATION OF 
ALL THINGS GUITAR 


Deus 
7AL 


AY /-8 % 
Bingley Hall 
Birmingham 


www.theguitarshow.co.uk 
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BARBY WICKE 


THEMIECARTEL - WWW.THEGIGCARTEL.COM - 24 HOUR BOX OFFICE 08-44 478 0898 - THERIECARTEL 


ACOUSTIC BAND 


ARE + OLY HAYHURST 


UNCOVERED ON TOUR 


05 MAY SALE WATERSIDE ARTS CENTRE 

06 MAY SCUNTHORPE PLOWRIGHT THEATRE 

07 MAY NOTTINGHAM ALBERT HALL 

12 MAY REDDITCH PALACE THEATRE 

13 MAY LINCOLN NEW THEATRE ROYAL 

14 MAY LEEDS CITY VARIETIES 

15 MAY SALFORD THE LOWRY 

19 MAY NEW BRIGHTON FLORAL PAVILION 

20 MAY HUDDERSFIELD LAWRENCE BATLEY THEATRE 
21 MAY BANGOR PONTIO 

22 MAY LLANDRINDOD WELLS MID WALES PAVILION 
26 MAY BUXTON PAVILION ARTS CENTRE 

27 MAY SOUTHPORT THE ATKINSON 


a bit of what you fancy 


The (ig Cartel Present q 
i] C r 


y/ 


/ 7 | 


PLUS SUPPORT FROM 


buope 


“A consummate performer at 
the top of his game” Mojo 


28 MAY CORBY THE CORE AT CORBY CUBE 
29 MAY NORTHWICH MEMORIAL COURT 
08 JUN BRISTOL ST GEORGES 

09 JUN PORTSMOUTH NEW THEATRE ROYAL 
10 JUN TELFORD OAKENGATES THEATRE 
11 JUN STAMFORD CORN EXCHANGE 

14 JUN KENDAL BREWERY ARTS CENTRE 
16 JUN GLENROTHES ROTHES HALL 

17 JUN GATESHEAD THE SAGE 

18 JUN BASINGSTOKE HAYMARKET 

0 1 JUL TAMWORTH ASSEMBLY 

08 JUL SWINDON WYVERN THEATRE 

09 JUL STROUD SUBSCRIPTION ROOMS 


UK TOUR 2022 

03 Jun Blackpool Waterloo * 

04 Jun Huddersfield The Parish 

10 Jun Oxford The Bullingdon 

1] Jun Southend Chinnerys 

17 Jun Bristol The Thekla 

18 Jun Nottingham Rescue Rooms 


The Quireboys Only 


OUI ELGCE 
September 2022 


17 Holmfirth 


The Picturedrome 


18 Newcastle 
Wylam Brewery 


20 Glasgow 
The Garage 
22 Nottingham 
Rescue Rooms 


Special guest 


THU 2 JUNE | N ASSEMBLY 
SAT 4 JUNE rER LIVE ROOMS 
SUN 5 JUNE YORK CRESCENT 
MON 6 JUNE NEWCAS CLUNY 
TUES 7 JUNE BURY MET 
WED 8 JUNE BASIN OKE THE HAYMARKET 


“one of the best, if not the best 
guitar player in the world” 





PLANET ROCK 


JUNE 2022 
Chester 


Buxton 
Brighton 
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Bury St Edmunds 


Southampton 


WALTERTROUT 


+ SPECIAL GUEST TBA 


[HE FLEETWOOD Vite TRIBUTE SHOW 
TELFORD OAKENGATES FRI 22 JUL - NEWCASTLE TYNE THTR 
BARNSLEY BIRDWELL FRI 26 AUG - CASTLETON DEVILS ARSE 
FRI 27 MAY - LEEDS BRUDENELL SAT 27 AUG - LEAMINGTON ASSEMBLY 
SAT 28 MAY - BARROW FORUM FRI 7 OCT - MANCHESTER ACADEMY 
SAT 4 JUN - LIANDRINDOD MWP_ SAT 8 OCT - LIVERPOOL ARTS CLUB 
FRI 10 JUN - NORTHWICH MEM HALL FRI 14 OCT - SHOREHAM ROPETACKLE 
SAT 11 JUN CORBY CUBE FRI 4 NOV - HOLMFIRTH PICTUREDROME 


FRI 13 MAY 
SAT 14 MAY - 


SAT 14 MAY 
LIVE RPOOL O2 ae ADE MY 





















SOLID Entertainments presents 


UK TOUR 2022 





JULY SEPTEMBER 


THU 14 EDINBURGH BANNERMANS SAT 24 ALDERSHOT WEST END CENTRE 
FRI 15 DARLINGTON FORUM MUSIC CENTRE THU 29 LIVERPOOL ARTS CLUB LOFT 
SAT 16 UPTON BLUES FESTIVAL FRI 30 DERBY THE FLOWERPOT 
SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
FRI 09 HULL THE SOCIAL SAT 01 SITTINGBOURNE BOURNEFEST 
e A @) ) S SAT 10 NEWCASTLE THE CLUNY 2 THU 06 CARDIFF THE GLOBE 
6) 5 7.0.4 8 Se a O)\ 0 i SUN 11 GLASGOW IVORY BLACK FRI 07 SOUTHAMPTON 1865 
FRI 16 FROME CHEESE & GRAIN SAT 08 CARLISLE BLUES FESTIVAL 
His(ee) ay THE DRILL SAT 17 MANCHESTER BAND ON THE WALL SUN 09 YORK THE CRESCENT 
| i SUN 18 MILTON KEYNES THE STABLES THU 13 BLACKPOOL WATERLOO MUSIC BAR 
| MON 19 ST IVES GUILDHALL FRI 14 WHITBY PAVILION THEATRE 
SATURDAY 7TH MAY 2022 ¢ 2PM- 1OPM TUE 20 WOLVERHAMPTON KK’S STEEL MILL THU 27 LONDON 100 CLUB 
“KE . ON ¢ | , THU 22 OXFORD THE BULLINGDON DECEMBER 
TICKET £29.00 NOW ON SALE WWW.LINCOLNBLU ER BL FR) 03 LINCOLN THE DRILL SAT 03 LOOE BLUES, FAIVTHM & ROCK FESTIUNL 
FACE VALUE TICKET (NO BOOKING FEE) VENUE BOX OFFICE BLUES BLUES seater ui an ie Waateriend ear variammenre (aie 
MONDAYS (9AM - 4PM) 01472 349222 see MB /bivesfestivalsuk FACE VALUE TICKET (NO BOOKING FEE) 01472 349222 (MON - FRIGAM- 4PM) [sicrtic] See EACH VENUE BOX OFFICE 
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EDGAR BROUGHTON 
CLAIRE HAMILL 
KEITH CHRISTMAS 


LONDON WATER RATS 
WEDNESDAY 29TH JUNE 2022 « 7:30PM BILSTON ROBIN 2 


ADVANCE TICKET £18 SUNDAY 8TH MAY 2022 © 2pm- 1Opm 


MAW AWAS@ EID SN ISPUPAINIV SN ISRO@))Y, : peer eo ae, 
EKITS HCSELINIE is Rochas BE LATO ACO Leeie cereaec apes EARLY BIRD TICKET £25 NOW ON SALE WWW.BILSTONBLUESFESTIVAL.CO.UK 


JALLIE TICKET (NO BOOKING Ft Ox Of BLUES BLUES 
See mane FACE VALUE TICKET (NO BOOKING FEE) VENUE BOK OFFICE ord 
we) _ MON-FRI (9AM - 4PM) 01472 349222 See Bl /oluestestivaisul 
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See the entire range online at 


www.magazinesdirect. com/spring22 
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THE SOUNDTRACK f[ 
OF OUR LIFETIME 


There have been many, many great songs released since this magazine began. We've crammed as many good 
‘uns onto this page as possible, and with a handy link to listen to them all below! 


Rock N Roll Train by AC/DC, Life’s_A Bitch by Motorhead, Soulcreek by Black Stone Cherry, God Is Dead? By Black Sabbath, 
Crazy Days by Tyler Bryant & The Shakedown, Madagascar by Guns N’ Roses, Lit Up by Buckcherry, My Way Soon by Greta 
Van Fleet, Party Hard by Andrew WK, I Gotsa Get Paid by ZZ Top, Cochise by Audioslave, foker & The Thief by Wolfmother, 

Seven Nation Army by The White Stripes, Best Of You by Foo Fighters, I Believe In A Thing Called Love by The Darkness, 
Blackbird by Alter Bridge, Elvis In Vegas by Meat Loaf, Vincent Price by Deep Purple, Sonne by Rammstein, The Raven That 
Refused To Sing by Steven Wilson, How You Remind Me by Nickelback, Lionheart by Saxon, Bitchin’ by The Donnas, The Rising 
by Bruce Springsteen, Dakota by Stereophonics, By The Sword by Slash feat Andrew Stockdale, Nowhere Freeway by The 
Answer, It’s My Life by Bon Jovi, Baby by Royal Republic, Slither by Velvet Revolver, Midnight Black by The Temperance 
Movement, Over You by FM, Plastic Hamburgers by Fantastic Negrito, Angels Walk With You by Uriah Heep, Tennessee Mojo 
by The Cadillac Three, I Wanna Break Up With You by Danko Jones, Burn Your House Down by UFO, Flowers And Rust by 
Von Hertzen Brothers, Please Read The Letter by Robert Plant & Alison Krauss, Live It Up by Airbourne, Red Tide Rising by 
Orange Goblin, Ain't Coming Home by Silvertide, Dirty Little Rockstar by The Cult, Among Angels by Kate Bush, Keep On Swinging 
by Rival Sons, Keep Diggin’ by Larkin Poe, Blood Brothers by tron Maiden, The Ballad Of fobn Henry by Joe Bonamassa, Are 
You Gonna Be My Girl by Jet, I Miss The Misery by Halestorm, Time by Ginger Wildheart, Jesus Of Surburbia by Green Day, 
Supermassive Black Hole by Muse, Dance Macabre by Ghost, Vertigo by U2, Portrait Of Red by Virginmarys, Electric Worry by 
Clutch, Future Starts Slow by The Kills, Dangerous by Def Leppard, Check My Brain by Alice In Chains, Ain’t Much Left Of Me by 
Blackberry Smoke, Going To Sin City by Thunder, Dangerous Ground by H.e.a.t, Fearless by Joyous Wolf, Cyanide Sweet Tooth 
Suicide by Shinedown, Alabaster by All Them Witches, Fust Because by Jane’s Addiction, Kicking My Heart Around by The Black 
Crowes, Feelin’ Good by The Sheepdogs, Pyrrhic Victoria by Joe Satriani, Al] The Good Ones Are by Brothers Osborne, (It’s Not 
War) Fust The End Of Love by Manic Street Preachers, Stick It To The Man by Black Spiders, Outlaw Angel by Joanne Shaw 
Taylor, Caravan by Rush, Blood Stop And Run by Kill It Kid, One Step Closer by Linkin Park, Typhoons by Royal Blood, Where 
Are We Now? By David Bowie, Dislocated by The Wildhearts, No One Knows by Queens Of The Stone Age, Kiss This by 
The Struts, This Land by Gary Clark Jr, Mississippi by Bob Dylan, In It Together by Massive Wagons, The 59 Sound by The 
Gaslight Anthem, Untouchable Part I & II by Anathema, Fat Lip by Sum 41, Haunted By Design by Myles Kennedy, One More 
Night by We Are Harlot, Grace Kelly by Mika, S.O.B by Nathaniel Rateliff & The Night Sweats, Red Morning Light by Kings 
Of Leon, One Last Soul by Black Country Communion, The Modern Age by The Strokes, Soap On A Rope by Chickenfoot, All 
Falls Down by California Breed, When The World Was Round by Ian Hunter, Dirty Weekend by Ulysses, Don’t Drink The Water by 
The Stone Gods, Creepin’ Up On You by Status Quo, Little Lovin by Lissie, Om Baba by Manooghi Hi, Nothing On Me by Keith 
Richards, Fanatic by Heart, Beverly by Low Cut Connie, This Means War by Skunk Anansie, Edge Of The Moment by Journey, 
Country Girl by Primal Scream, Blues Hand Me Down by Vintage Trouble, fetpack Soundtrack by Lionize, 1OOO Songs by 
Houston, Highway Home by Tax The Heat, Safe Home by Anthrax, From A Pebble Thrown by Jethro Tull, Pop Star by Eureka 


Bible Black by Heaven And Hell, Death To All But Metal by Steel Panther, Mr Heartache by Cats In Space, Sweet Mountain River 
by Monster Truck, One Day by Royal Thunder, Peacekeeper by Fleetwood Mac, Belly Of The Beast by Diamond Head, Come See 
About Me by Tedeschi Trucks Band, Steady As She Goes by The Raconteurs, Trains by Porcupine Tree, Angry World by Neil 
Young, The Hand That Feeds by Nine Inch Nails, Suddenly Attacked by Big Linda, Space Lord by Monster Magnet, Whatever 
Happened To My Rock And Roll by BRMC, Ballad Of The Lower East Side by Michael Monroe, Hate To Say I Told You So by The 
Hives, Drag Ropes by Storm Corrosion, fust Breathe by Pearl Jam, Right On You by Benjamin Booker, Air Guitar by Towers 
Of London, All The King’s Horses by Robert Plant & The Strange Sensation, Maybe Love Is In NYC by Pretenders, Parade It by 
Radkey, Make Some Noise by Big Big Train, Firepower by Judas Priest, The Bright Ambassadors Of Morning by Pure Reason 
Revolution, Rowing by Soundgarden, Deadhead by Devin Townsend, Omission by The Magpie Salute, Forevermore by 
Whitesnake, Off The Ground by The Record Company, I’// Bite Your Face Off by Alice Cooper, Curl Of The Burl by Mastodon, 

Last Look At Eden by Europe, Superbero by Faith No More, Delicious Things by Wolf Alice, Ball And Chain by The Who, Self 
Made Man by Howlin Rain, Legend Of The Spaceborne Killer by Crobot, Dawn Of The Hive by Killing Joke, Penitentiary by 
Houndmouth, Out Here All Night by Damone, Baby Baby Baby by Endeverafter, Californication by Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
Soul On Fire by Saint Jude, Hold On by Alabama Shakes, Boys From The Puget Sound by Ayron Jones, Narcissus Soaking 
Wet by The Chris Robinson Brotherhood, Jaded by Aerosmith, One Final Kiss by W.E.T, Bondurant Women by The Texas 
Gentlemen, Spit Out The Bone by Metallica, Fimmy 2 Times by The Dust Coda 


Listen to all these and more! 


tinyurl.com/CR30OMegaMix 
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LESLIE WEST 
LEGACY: A TRIBUTE TO LESLIE WEST 


A stunning and heartfelt testament featuring: 


Dee Snider, Eddie Ojeda, Slash, Zakk Wylde, Mike Portnoy, 
oteve Morse, Bachman & Bachman, Joe Lynn Turner, 
Yngwie Malmsteen, Robby Krieger, Marty Friedman, 

Martin Barre, Charlie Starr, George Lynch and many others! 











OUT NOW! 
Available on Silver LP, CD & Digital 








KRIS BARRAS BAND 
DEATH VALLEY PARADISE 


9020 


The Kris Barras Band return armed with 
towering anthems on their heaviest 
s]/e]0laamnemetsin=) 


OUT NOW! 


Available on Ltd. Yellow / Black Splatter LP, 
Red LP, CD & Digital 
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